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WHEN THE ATOMS FAILED 
JOHN W. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Illustrated by WESSO 

The Martians were coming and man seemed ripe for the plucking until a 
"lone wolf” genius and his meagre staff put their heads together and 
combining sheer "guts” with some "cookbook" physics turn the invaders 
aside in a memorable battle in space. 
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Author’s Foreword 

When the events of which / am to 
tell took place all the world was inter- 
ested only in their final outcome, but 
when that last awful day was ended, 
and time enough had passed to give 
our world a chance to find a way to 
apply and use the awful forces it had 
had forced upon it, or, indeed, had 
even found how to control their im- 
mense energies, men began to wonder 
about the true story of the Invasion. 

I had always been a writer, first 
newspaper work, then a book or two. 
Perhaps because of this the world ex- 
pected that an account would soon 
be presented. But had those millions 
seen that awful battle, seen those 
mighty wrecks on the hot sands, even 
then might they understand my dread 
of telling of that titanic defeat in a 
conflict in which the weaker n>a5 a 
million times more powerful than any 
force man had previously seen.' It still 
burns in my memory, that awful scene 
in its desolate setting— the vast rolling 
desert below, seared, blasted, fused 
in great streaks where the intense, 
slabbing heat rays had cut it. mighty 
craters blasted in its surface where the 
terrific explosions of the shells had 
heaved thousands of tons of sand into 
great mounds, and those ghastly wrecks 
that lay crushed and broken on the 
hot sands below, bathed in the ruddy 
light of the sun of sunset, now slowly 
sinking behind the distant purple hills, 
as the last of the Invaders crashed on 
the packed sands below. 

Two men of all Earth's billions iaw 
that scene— but those two will never 
forget— as Stephen fVaterson and I 
can testify. 

Ten years have passed, ten years of 
stupendous change, readjustment, and 
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cosmic conquest. Ten years in which a 
world has been added to man 'sdomain, 
yet still sharp and clear in my mem- 
ory is the picture of those shapeless 
masses, those lumps of glowing metal, 
that lay on the sands beneath us, the 
sole vestiges of the mighty ships of 
Mars. 

Never have I wanted to think long 
on that scene of titanic destruction, 
destruction such as man never before 
knew, but friends have convinced me 
that it is my duly as one who lived 
in closest contact with the facts, and 
one of the two men who mu' that last 
struggle, to tell the story as it unrolled 
itself before me. 

Brief it is. The entire evertt, for all 
its consequences, lasted but two days 
—days that changed the history of a 
Universe! 

But in this march of mighty events. 
I was but a spectator, and as a spec- 
tator I shall tell it. And I shall try to 
depict for you the character of the 
greatest man of all the System's his- 
tory— Stephen Waterson. 

Waterson Laboratories 

May. 1957 

David Gale. 

I T was late afternoon in May, 1947, 
and the temperature had climbed 
to unbelievable heights during the day. 
It seemed impossible to work with that 
merciless sun beating down on the 
roof. It is odd that a temperature of 
95" in May should seem far higher 
than a similar temperature in July. 
On the top floors of the great apart- 
ments it was stifling. The great dis- 
advantage of roof landings for planes 
had always been the tendency of the 
roofs to absorb heat in summer, yet 
on the topmost floors of those apart- 
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ments people were living, and in one 
of those apartments a man was trying 
to work. Heat was a great trouble, but 
he found thoughts of hunger in the 
not too distant future an even greater 
inspiration to work. The manuscript 
he was correcting was lengthy, but this 
was the final revision, which was 
some comfort. Still the low buzz of the 
telephone annunciator was a relief. It 
was so much easier to talk. He took 
up the telephone. 

“Gale speaking.” 

“Hello Dave, this is Steve. I hear 
you are having a bit of hot weather in 
New York today. I have a suggestion 
for you— I’m coming to pick you up in 
an hour and a hal^ and if you will 
be ready on your roof then, in a 
camp suit, and with camp clothes for 
about a month packed, I can guarantee 
you some fun, providing, of course, 
that you’re still the man I knew. But 
I can’t guarantee to return you! Meet 
me on your roof in an hour and a 
half.” 

“Well, I’ll— now what’s up? So he 
isn’t sure I’ll get back— and he calls 
that a ‘suggestion’! Anyhow it sounds 
interesting and I’ll have to hurry. I 
wish he’d get into the habit of warn- 
ing a fellow when he is going to start 
one of his expeditions! And 1 may not 
come back— I wonder where on Earth 
he’s going now— and where he was 
then. The only reason he gives me an 
hour and a half is because it will take 
him that long to get here. He would 
drop in on me without any notice 
otherwise. In that case he must be 
about three hundred miles from here. 
But where?” 

An hour and a half later he was on 
the roof, watching the darting planes, 
there were a good many, but by far 



the larger part of the world’s business 
and pleasure was on the ground in 
those days. Still the crimson and gray 
special of Waterson’soughttobe easily 
visible. He was late— unusual for Steve. 
Gale hadn’t seen him in more than a 
year— probably been working on one 
of his eternal experiments, he decided. 

Still he searched the skies in vain. 
Only the regular planes, and one 
dirigible— tiny in the distance— it seem- 
ed to be coming toward him— and it 
certainly was coming rapidly — it 
couldn’t be a dirigible— no gas bag 
could go that fast— then he saw the 
crimson and the gray band around it— 
it was Steve. 

And now as it darted down and 
landed gracefully on the roof beside 
him, he saw that the machine was 
but thirty-five feet long, and ten or so 
in diameter. Suddenly a small round 
hatchway opened in its curved, win- 
dowless side of polished metal, and a 
moment later Stephen Waterson forced 
his way out. The door was certainly 
small, and forcing that six-foot-two 
body in and out through it must have 
been a feat worthy of a magician. Gale 
noticed that he would just about fit it, 
but the giant Waterson must have 
intended to use it very infrequently to 
make it that size. 

“Hello, Dave— how do you like my 
new boat? But get in, we’re going. 
There, your bag’s in already.” 

“Good Lord, Steve, what is this? 
I gather you invented it. Certainly I 
never saw nor heard of it before,” 
said Gale. 

“Well, Dave, I suppose you might 
say I invented it, but the truth is that 
a machine invented it— or at least dis- 
covered the principles on which it is 
based.” 
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“A machine! A machine invented it? 
What do you mean? A machine can’t 
think, can it?” 

“I’m not so sure they can’t, Dave, 
but get in— I’ll tell you later. I prom- 
ised Wright I would be back in three 
hours, and I’ve lost ten minutes al- 
ready. Also, this machine weighsthree 
thousand tons— so I don’t want to leave 
it on this roof longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

“But, Steve— let me look at it. Man, 
it is beautiful. What is that metal?” 

“Try the inside, Dave— there!” 

Dave Gale was rather good sized— 
five feet ten, and weighing over one 
hundred and sixty pounds, but Water- 
son was in perfect physical condition, 
two hundred and ten pounds of solid 
muscle, and Gale had been popped 
into the hatch like a bag of meal, so 
quickly was it done. 

Now he turned to look at the tiny 
room in which he found himself. It was 
evidently the pilot room, and around 
the front of the room there ran a 
clear window, curved to fit the curve 
of the ship’s walls, and about three 
feet high, the center coming at about 
the level of the eye of a person sitting 
in either of the two deeply cushioned 
chairs directly facing it. The chairs 
were evidently an integral part of 
the machine, and from the heavy straps 
attached to them it was obvious that 
the passengers were expected to need 
some support. The arms of each chair 
were fully two feet broad, and many 
small instruments and controls were 
arranged on their polished black sur- 
faces. Waterson had seated himself in 
the right hand chair and strapped him- 
self in. Gale hastened to secure him- 
self in the left chair. 

“Take it easy Dave, and be pre- 



pared for a shock when we start.” 

“I’m ready Steve, let’s go!” 

Waterson moved his right hand a 
bit, and a tiny red bulb showed on 
his left instrument panel; many of his 
instruments began to give readings and 
several on Gale’s board did so also. 
Another movement, and there was a 
muffled hum of an air blower. Then 
Waterson looked at Gale and turned 
a small venier dial— Gale had been 
watching intently— but suddenly the 
look left his face— and was replaced 
by a look of astonished pain. The 
entire car had suddenly Jerked a bit, 
then that peculiarly unpleasant sensa- 
tion connected most intimately with a 
rapid elevator or helicopter starting 
from rest had made itself unpleasantly 
pronounced. Gale’s pained and some- 
what sick expression caused Water- 
son’s smile to broaden. 

“Whew— Steve— what is this— why 
don’t you warn a fellow of what’s 
coming!” 

“I did warn you, Dave,” answered 
Waterson, “and if you will look out, 
I think you will understand this.” 

The car was rising, at first slowly, 
but ever faster and faster, from the 
roof, not as a helicopter rises, not as 
a dirigible rises, but more as a heavy 
body falls, with high acceleration ever 
faster and faster. Soon it was rising 
quite rapidly, straight up. Then an- 
other tiny red bulb flashed into life on 
Waterson’s switchboard, and the ship 
suddenly tilted at an angle of thirty 
degrees. Then it shot forward, and con- 
tinually accelerated an already great 
speed, till New York lay far behind, 
and then the sky became dark and 
black, and now the stars were looking 
in at them, not the winking, blue 
stars of Earth, but the blazing, steady 
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stars of infinite space, and they were 
of every color, dull reds, greenish, and 
blue. And now as they shot on across 
the face of Earth far below. Gale 
watched in rapture the magnificent 
view before him, seeking the old friends 
of Earth— Mars, Venus, Jupiter, and 
the other familiar, gleaming points. 
Then he turned his gaze toward the 
Sun, and cried out in astonishment, 
for the giant sphere was a hard, elec- 
tric blue, like some monster electric 
arc, and for millions of miles there 
swept from it a great hazy, glowing 
cloud, the zodiacal light, almost invis- 
ible from Earth, but here blazing out 
in indescribable beauty. 

“We’re in space! But, Steve, look at 
the sun! What makes it look blue? 
The glass of the window isn’t blue, is 
it?’’ said Gale excitedly. 

“We’re in space all right— but it isn’t 
glass you’re looking through; it is 
fused quartz. Glass that thick would 
crack in a moment under the stress 
of temperature change it has to under- 
go. The sun looks blue because, for 
the first time in your life, you are 
seeing it without having more than 
half its light screened off. The atmos- 
phere won’t pass blue light completely 
and it cuts off the ultra-violet trans- 
mission very shortly after we leave the 
visible region of the spectrum. The 
reason the sun has always looked 
yellow is that you could never see that 
blue portion of its spectrum. Remem- 
ber, a thing gets bluer and bluer as 
it gets hotter. First we have red hot, 
bright red, yellow, white, then the 
electric arc is so hot that it gives blue 
light. But the sun is nearly two thous- 
and degrees centigrade hotter than the 
electric arc. Naturally it is blue. Also, 
I’ll bet you haven’t found Mars . 



“No, Steve, I haven’t. Where is it?’’ 
“Right over there. See it?’’ 

“But that can’t be Mars. It’sgreen, 
green as the Earth.” 

“But it is Mars. The reason Mars 
looks red from Earth is that the light 
that reaches us from Mars has had to 
go through both Its own atmosphere 
and through ours, and by the time 
it reaches us, it is reddened, just as a 
distant plane beacon is. You know 
how a light in the distance looks red. 
That is what makes Mars look red.” 
“Mars is green. Then it is possible 
that the life on Mars may be the same 
as that of Earth!” 

“Right, Dave. It probably is. Re- 
member that the chlorophyl that gives 
the planets their color is also the ma- 
terial that can convert sunlight energy 
into fixed energy of starches and sugars 
for the plant, and probably the same 
material is serving in that capacity 
all over the universe, for carbon is 
the only element of the more than a 
hundred that there are that can pos- 
sibly permit life’s infinitely complicated 
processes to progress.” 

“But I thought there were only 
ninety-two elements.” 

“There are ninety-two different 
types of atoms, but if you have half 
a dozen men all doing exactly the same 
thing, can you call them ‘a man’? 
They have found more than six dif- 
ferent kinds of lead, two different 
kinds of chlorine, several different 
kinds of argon, and many of the other 
elements are really averages of several 
kinds of atoms, all of which do ex- 
actly the same thing, but have differ- 
ent weights. They are called isotopes. 
We say the atomic weight of chlorine 
is 35,457, but really there is no atom 
that has that weight. They have weights 
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of 35 and 37, and are jumbled to- 
gether so that the average is 35. 457. 
Really there are over a hundred differ- 
ent kinds of atoms. In my work on 
this ship I found it made quite a dif- 
ference which kind of chlorine atom 
I had.” 

“Well, how does this machine work, 
and what do you mean by saying that 
a machine invented it?” 

“Dave, you know that for a num- 
ber of years the greatest advances in 
physics have been made along the lines 
of mathematical work in atomic struc- 
ture. Einstein was the greatest of the 
mathematicians, and so the greatest of 
the atomicists. Now, as you well know, 
I never was too good at mathematics 
but I did love atomic structure, and I 
had some ideas, but I needed someone 
to work out the mathematics of the 
theory for me. 

“You remember that back in 1929 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology they had a machine they called 
the integraph, an electrical machine 
that could do calculus too complex 
for Einstein himself to work out, and 
problems it would take Einstein 
months to solve, the machine could 
solve in a few minutes. It could ac- 
tually do mathematics beyond the 
scope of the human brain. The cal- 
culus is a wonderful tool ^^%h which 
man can dig out knowledge, but he 
has to keep making his shovel bigger 
and bigger to dig deeper and deeper 
into the field of science. Toward the 
end of this decade, things got so the 
tail was wagging the dog to. a con- 
siderable extent, the shovel wasbigger 
than the man— we couldn’t handle the 
tool. When that happened in the world 
once before they made a still bigger 
shovel, and hitched it to an electric 
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motor. All the intetraph did was to 
hitch the calculus to an electric motor 
—and then things began to happen. 

“I developed that machine further 
in my laboratory, and carried it far 
beyond the original plans. I can do 
with it a type of mathematics that was 
never before possible, and that mathe- 
matics, on that machine, had done 
something no man ever did. It has 
found the secret of the atom, and re- 
leased for us atomic energy. But that 
wasn’t all, the machine kept working 
at those great long equations, reducing 
the number of variables, changing, 
differentiating, integrating, and then 
I saw where it was leading! I was 
scared when I saw what those equa- 
tions meant. I was afraid that the ma- 
chine had made an error, I was deathly 
afraid to test that last equation, the 
equation which the machine was ab- 
solutely unable to change. A had been 
working with the equations of matter, 
and now it had reached the ultimate, 
definitive equation of all matter! This 
final equation gave explicit instructions 
to the understanding; it told just how 
to completely destroy matter! It told 
how to release such terrific energy, I 
was afraid to try it. The equations of 
atomic energy I had tested and found 
good, I had succeeded in releasing 
the energy of atoms. 

“But the energy of matter has been 
known for many years; simple arith- 
metic can calculate the energy in one 
gram of matter. One gram is the 
equivalent of about ten drops of water 
and that much matter contains 900, 
000,000,000,000,000,000 ergs of en- 
ergy, all this in ten drops of water! 
Mass is just as truly a measure of 
energy as ergs, as foot-pounds or as 
kilowatt hours. You might buy your 
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electricity by the pound. If you had 
five hundred million dt^lars or so, you 
could buy a pound. You have heard 
of atomic energy, of how terrifically 
powerful it is. It is just about one 
million times as great as the energy 
of coal. But that titanic energy is as 
little compared to the energy of matter 
itself, as the strength of an ant is 
compared to my strength. Material en- 
ergy is ten thousand million times as 
great as the energy of coal. Perhaps 
now you can see why I was afraid to 
try out those equations. One gram of 
matter could explode as violently as 
seven thousand tons of dynamite! 

“But the machine was right. I suc- 
ceeded in releasing that awful energy. 
I happened to release it as a heat ray, 
and the apparatus had been pointed in 
the direction of an open window luck- 
ily. Beyond that was just sand. The 
window was volatflized instantly, and 
the sand was melted to a great mass 
of fused quartz. It is there, and will 
be there for centuries, a two-mile 
streak of melted sand fifty feet broad! 
It makes a wonderful road of six foot 
thick glass— The machine showed me 
a thousand ways to apply it. I am 
driving this ship by means of an in- 
teresting bit of apparatus that the cal- 
culating machine designed. You re- 
member Einstein’s general relativity 
theory said that mass, gravity, bent 
space; but as it didn’t fall in, as it 
would if attracted and not resisting, 
it must be that it is elastic. The field 
theory that he brought out back in 
1929 showed that gravity and electro- 
static fields were at least similar. I 
found, with the aid of my machine, 
that they were very dosely related. I 
charge the walls of my ship strongly 
negative, then I have a piece of ap- 



paratus here that will distort that elec- 
tro-static field so it cuts off gravity— 
and the ship has no weight. The pro- 
pulsion is simple also. I told you 
that space was elastic. I have a pro- 
jector, or scries of projectors all around 
the ship which will throw a beam of 
a ray which tends to bend space 
toward it. The space resists, and since 
the mountain won’t come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet goes to the mountain— and 
the ship sails along nicely. 

“The only theoretical limit to my 
speed is, of course, the velocity of 
light. At that speed any body would 
have infinite mass, and as you can’t 
produce an infinite force, you cer- 
tainly can’t go any faster, and you 
can’t go that fast in fact. If I acceler- 
ated one of the little five gram bullets 
I use in that machine gun to the 
speed of an alpha particle such as 
radium shoots off, not a very high 
speed in space, it would require as 
much energy to get it up to that 
speed, 10,000 miles a second, as five 
thousand fast freights, each a thous- 
and tons apiece, would require to get 
up a speed of a mile a minute. You 
see that there is no possibility of get- 
ting up any speed like that even with 
material energy— it is too expensive 
even with that cheap energy— for it 
costs just as much to slow down 
again! 

“The interesting thing about this 
energy is that scientists have known 
about it for a good many years, and 
while hundreds of people told about 
atomic energy, no one outside of the 
scientists ever spoke of the far greater 
energy of matter. The scientists said 
that the sun used that energy to main- 
tain its heat— forty million degrees on 
the interior of the sun. They said 
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man could never duplicate that tem- 
perature nor that pressure that pre- 
vails at the interior of the sun. They 
therefore said that man would never 
be able to release that energy. But the 
sun had to raise thousands of tons of 
water, and blow that vapor many miles, 
and do a lot of other complicated 
things before there was any lightning. 
Man would never be able to repro- 
duce those conditions, and he would 
never be able to make lightning. Be- 
sides, if he did, what good would his 
electricity do him; it would be so 
wfld, and so useless. 

“But man discovered other ways of 
rdeasing his energies and converting 
it into electricity in a way that did not 
exist in nature. Manifestly it is possi- 
ble to do the same with the energy 
of matter, and I have done it. 

“The object of this trip, Dave, is 
exploration. I am going to the other 
planets, and I want you to come 
along. I believe I am prepared for any 
trouble we may meet there. That 
machine gun shoots bullets loaded 
with a bit of matter that will explode 
on impact. There is only a dust grain 
of it there, but it is as violent as ten 
tons of dynamite. If I exploded the 
entire shell, remember I would get 
the equivalent of thirty-five thousand 
tons of dynamite— which is manifestly 
unsafe. There are also a series of pro- 
jectors around the car that project 
heat rays. These rays are capable of 
volatilizing anything that will absorb 
them. The projectors of all the rays 
have a separate generator unit directly 
connected. The unit is built right into 
the projector, but controlled from here. 
They are small, but tremendously more 
powerful than any power plant the 
Earth has ever seen before — each one 
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can far outdo the great million and a 
half horsepower station in San Fran- 
cisco. They can develop in the neigh- 
borhood of Fifty miUion horsepower 
each!” 

“Lord, Steve, I’m no scientist, and 
when you speak glibly of power sour- 
ces millions, billions of times more 
powerful than coal. I’m not only lost. 
I’m scared. And you have a couple of 
dozen of those fifty-million-horsepow- 
er-generators around this ship. What 
would happen if they got short-cir- 
cuited or something?’’ 

“If they did, which I don’t believe 
they will, they would either explode 
the entire sh^, and incidentally make 
the Earth at least stagger in its orbit, 
or fuse it instantaneously and so des- 
troy themselves. I might add that we 
would not survive the calamity.’’ 

“No, I rather guessed that. But, 
Steve, here in the utter cold and utter 
vacuum of space I should think that 
it would be hard to heat the ship. 
How do you do it?” 

“The first thing to do in any expla- 
nation is to point out that space is 
neither empty nor cold. In the second 
place, a vacuum couldn’t be either hot 
or cold. Temperature is a condition of 
matter, and if there is no matter, there 
can be no temperature. But space is 
quite full— about one atom per cubic 
inch. There is so much matter between 
us and the fixed stars that we can ac- 
tually detect the spectrum of space 
superposed on the spectrum of the star. 
The light that the stars send us across 
the intervening spaces comes to us 
laden with a message of the contents 
of space- and tells of millions of tons 
of calcium and sodium. Even the tiny 
volume of our solar system contains 
in its free space about 125,000,000,000 
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grams of matter. That doesn't mean 
much to an astronomer— but when 
you remember that every gram of that 
can furnish as much energy as 10,000, 
000,000 grams of coal, we see that it 
isn't so little! And as space does have 
matter, it can have a temperature, and 
does. It has a temperature of about 
15,000 degrees. Most of the atoms of 
that space have escaped from the sur- 
face of stars and have a temperature 
about the same as that of the surface 
of the stars. So you see that space— 
utterly cold— is hotter than anything 
on Earth! The only difficulty is that it 
takes a whale of a lot of space to 
contain enough atoms to weigh a gram, 
and so the average concentration of 
heat is so low that we can say that 
space is cold. Similarly a block of ice 
may contain far more heat than a piece 
of red-hot iron. Nevertheless, I would 
prefer to sit on the ice.” 

“Quite so, I see your point, and I 
believe I’d prefer the ice myself. But 
that’s interesting! Space isn’t empty, 
it’s not cold, in fact it’s unusually hot!” 
“Now we’ve started this let’s finish 
it, Dave. It is hot, but not unusually 
hot— if anything it is unusually cold! 
The usual, or average temperature of 
all the matter in the universe is about 
one million degrees, so space at 15,000 
is really far below the average, and 
so we can say that it is unusually 
cold. The temperature of the interior 
of the stars is uniformly forty million 
degrees, which brings the average up. 
But it is the unthinkably great quan- 
tities of matter in interstellar space 
that brings the average down. Remem- 
ber that the nearest star is four and a 
half light years from us, and between 
the stars there is such a vast space in 
which the matter is thinly distributed 



that the few pinpoint concentrations 
of matter have to be extremely hot if 
they are to bring the average up any 
appreciable amount. But here and 
there in this vast space there are a few 
tiny bits of matter that have cooled 
down to terrifically frigid temperatures 
—temperatures within a few degieesof 
absolute zero, only two or three hun- 
dred degrees above; spots of matter so 
cold that hydrogen and oxygen can 
unite; so cold that this compound 
can even condense to a liquid; so cold 
that life can exist. We call those pin- 
points planets. 

“In the interstellar range of tem- 
peratures we have everywhere from 
absolute zero to forty million above. 
Life can exist between the tempera- 
tures absolute, of about two hundred 
and three hundred and twenty— a range 
of one hundred degrees in a range of 
forty million. That means that the 
temperature of this planet must be 
maintained with an allowable inac- 
curacy of one part in four hundred 
thousand! Do you see what the chan- 
ces of a planet's having a ‘habitable’ 
temperature are? 

“But we are near my laboratoiy 
now, Dave, and I want to introduce 
you to Wright, my laboratory assist- 
ant, a brilliant student, and an un- 
cannily clever artisan. He made Bar- 
tholemew, as I call the mathematics 
machine, and most of the parts of 
this ship. He had heat rays to work 
with, and had iridium metal as his 
material, and plenty of any element. 
He had a fine time working out the 
best alloy, and the best treatment. 
The shell of the car is made of an 
alloy of tungsten, iridium and cobalt. 
It is exceedingly tough, very strong, 
and very hard. It will scratch glass. 
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is stronger than steel, and is as ductile 
and malleable as copper— if you have 
sufficient force. Iridium used to sell 
for about 250 dollars an ounce, but 
these powers allow me to transmute it, 
which renders it cheap for me. After 
this, sodium metal will be cheaper 
than sodium compounds!’’ 

“I wish that that trip had not been 
so short, Steve. There were a lot of 
things I wanted to ask you. Where 
are we now? I don’t seem to recog- 
nize this country.” 

“We are over Arizona— see there is 
the laboratory now— off there.” 

“What, Arizona! How fast were we 
going?” 

“We were going slowly, consider- 
ing we were in space, but consider- 
ing our proximity to the Earth we 
were going rapidly. The actual speed 
is difficult to determine— remember 
we had cut loose all ties of gravity, 
and I had to follow the Earth in its 
orbit, and the whole solar system 
along through space. From here to ' 
New York City is about three thous- 
and miles, and as we made the trip in 
just under one hundred minutes, we 
traveled at a speed of thirty miles a 
minute, or half a mile a second.” 

“Well, the airplane speed record 
was about four hundred and twenty, 
wasn’t it— I mean an hour— you have 
to specify now! You set a new record 
I guess!” 

They were slanting aown tnrougn 
the atmosphere toward the distant low 
building that had seen the construction 
of that first of Earth’s space cruisers. 
The long gentle glide slowly flattened 
out and the car at last glided slowly, 
gently through the open hangar doors. 
Wright was there to greet them, but 
Waterson called out that he. would 



stay in the ship a few minutes to 
show Gale around. 

“Steve, you sure picked a desolate 
place to work in. Why did you go 
way out here?” 

“For two reasons. First I wanted a 
place that was quiet; and second I 
wanted a place where I could safely 
work with atomic energy— where ex- 
plosions, premeditated or accidental, 
would not blow up an entire city. Did 
you notice that crater off to one side 
as we came in? That is where I tried 
out my first bullet. I hadn’t gotten a 
small enough charge in it. I had 
nearly a milligram— a hundredth of a 
drop of water. But come, I guess 
you saw the pilot room. I’ll show you 
how to run the ship tomorrow.” 

He led the way to the rear end of 
the pilot room, where a small door 
opened in the smooth, windowless 
metal piartition. It too gleamed with 
that strangely iridescent beauty of 
metallic iridium. 

“This bunk room should appeal 
to an apartment house addict. I had 
about eleven feet I could use to make 
it, and it is just a bit crowded.” 

Considering Waterson’s six-feet- 
two, a room eleven feet long, ten 
feet high, and about as wide, would 
certainly be crowded if there was any- 
thing or anyone else in the room. As 
the bunk room was also dining room, 
galley, and chart room, it was de- 
cidedly crowded. One thing that par- 
ticularly interested Gale was a small 
screen on which were a series of 
small lights, projected from the rear. 

“What is that, Steve?” he inquired. 

“That is my chart. It is the only 
kind of chart you could well expect 
on board a space ship. The lights are 
really moving and maintain the rela- 
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live positions of the planets. I think 
we will go to Mars first, because it 
is now as close as it will be for some 
time. I want to go to Venus soon, but 
that is on the other side of the sun. I 
will find that there are detours even 
in space when I go there!” 

“That’s quite a chart! I suppose 
you have more accurate ones too?” 
“No, I have no need of more ac- 
curate ones. I start for my objective, 
and it is so big I can’t miss it!” 
“That’s true too! But I haven’t 
seen any apparatus for taking care of 
your air. I suspect that door over 
there hides something.” 

“It does. It leads to the store room 
and the apparatus room. There are all 
the tools I carry, the air purifier and 
water renewer. Remember that the 
break-up of the atomic energy gives 
me unlimited amounts of electricity, 
so I have all the electric power I can 
use. I find that there is a way to 
electrolyse carbon dioxide to carbon 
and oxygen. In this manner I recover 
the oxygen for the air— at least part 
of the necessary oxygen— and at the 
same time remove the menace of the 
C02. There is considerable oxygen 
fixed as H20, however, so I installed 
an electrolyser to take care of that. 
The moisture of the air is in this way 
kept down to a comfortable maxi- 
mum. The same apparatus is useful 
for reducing the water. All the water 
I have I must carry in tanks, which 
require space. I am able to make them 
considerably smaller by taking the 
water, passing it through this elec- 
trolyser, reducing it to hydrogen and 
oxygen, burning them to water again, 
and thus getting pure H20. The one 
difficulty is in getting rid of the heat. 
Remember that all the heat I lost I 



must lose by radiation. But the sun 
is radiating to me. I receive heat at 
exactly the same rate the Earth does 
and I have no protective atmosphere, 
so the tendency is to reach a super- 
tropical temperature. The easiest solu- 
tion of this problem is to go with the 
ship at such an angle to the sun that 
the shadow of the exposed surface 
shades the greater portion of the ship, 
then by adjusting the angle of the ship, 
I can adjust the ratio of radiating to 
receiving area to any value I wish, 
and get almost any temperature I 
need.” 

“That is an idea. I never heard of 
electrolysing carbon dioxide, though. 
Tell me— how do you do it?” 

“That is a process I developed. It 
requires considerable explaining. How- 
ever, I am doubtful whether it wouldn’t 
have been easier to convert the stuff 
directly to oxygen by transmutation.” 

“Steve, I notice you have plenty 
of light, but why not have windows?” 

“I have no windows except in 
the main pilot room. The trouble 
with windows is that they reduce 
the strength of the shell. Also, as this 
is a sleeping room, and there will be 
no night in space, why not have it 
this way? I need considerable strength 
in the walls of the ship, because the 
accelerations that I use in starting 
and turning and stopping are really 
rather a strain on any material. The 
outer wall is a six-inch iridio-tung- 
sten alloy ^hell, with two openings 
in it, the window, and the door. The 
rest is absolutely seamless, one solid 
casting. The window is so designed, 
in connection with the placement of 
the ray projectors that it doesn’t weak- 
en the shell. There is no framework, 
but the two partitions across the ship 
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are each six inches thick, and act as 
braces. The inner wall is a thin one- 
inch layer of metal, supported by 
the outer shell, and separated from it 
by small braces about two inches 
high. This intervening space has been 
evacuated by the simple process of go- 
ing out into space and opening a valve, 
then closing it before returning to 
Earth.” 

“That one-inch layer of metal of 
yours is bothering me. There is some- 
thing strange about it, and all the trim 
and mouldings in here. The green I 
suppose is to relieve eye strain, but it 
is not the color itself that seems 
strange. It is the impression I have 
that the metal itself is of that beau- 
tiful leaf green shade, and that it is 
the metal in the chairs, table, and racks 
that gives them that color.” 

“Quite right Dave, it is.” 

“But Steve, I thought that there were 
no more elements to be discovered. In 
the collection at the Museum in New 
York they had all ninety-two, and I 
saw no colored metals.” 

“In the first place, remember I told 
you there really were more than nine- 
ty-two elements, and I don’t believe 
they had all the ninety-two there, for 
there are several elements that dis- 
integrate inside of a few days. They 
couldn’t keep those. But these metals 
are compounds.” 

“Compounds! Do you mean al- 
loys?” 

“No, chemical compounds, just as 
truly as salt or sulphuric acid. They 
are related to tetra-ethyl-stibine, Sb 
(C2HS)4, which is a compound that 
acts like a metal physically and chem- 
ically. It is too soft to be any good, 
but there are hundreds of these organ- 
ic compounds of carbon. There are 



red ones, green ones, blue ones, and 
a thousand different ones, soft, brittle, 
liquid, solid; some are even gaseous.” 
“Colored metals! What a boon to 
artists! Think what fun they will have 
working in that stuff!” 

“Yes, but it is also useful for 
decorative purposes, although the large 
molecule makes it too soft to be used 
as a wearing surface.” 

“Well Steve, you sure have a mighty 
fine little ship! What do you call it? 
You said that you called the mathe- 
matics machine ‘Bartholemew.’ What 
do you call this?” 

“As yet it has not been named. 1 
wanted you to suggest some name for 
it.” 

“That’s a sudden order, Steve. What 
have you thought of?” 

“Well, I thought of calling it 
fluourine, for the chemical element 
which is so active that it cannot be 
displaced by any other, but will, 
on the other hand force any other non- 
metal out of its compound. Then I 
thought of Nina, the name of Col- 
umbus’ ship which first touched a 
new world, and Wright reminded me 
that Eric, the Red’s son Lief landed 
here in about 1000 and suggested Eric 
as a name.” 

“Well, that’s a good assortment. 
Why pick on me?” 

“We thought you ought to be good 
at inventing names, since you had 
written several books.” 

“That is a fine excuse! I get mine 
from old magazines! But I might 
suggest ‘The Electron.’ It sounds well, 
and I remember that you said that you 
charged it negatively to cut out the 
gravity of the Earth and an electron 
—or is it a proton that has a negative 
charge?” 
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“ ‘The Electron’— sounds good— and 
the idea is good. An dectron has a 
negative charge. Wright also suggested 
the ‘Terrestrian,’ as it would be the 
first ship of Earth to visit other 
worlds. Ir is between ‘Electron’ and 
‘Terrestrian’ now. Which do you like 
better?” 

‘‘I prefer ‘Terrestrian.’ It has more 
meaning.” 

‘‘Well, we’ll tell Wright about it. 
In the meantime, come into the labora- 
tory and meet Bartholemew.” 

Bartholemew was at the moment en- 
gaged in tracing a very complicated 
curve, the integral of a half dozen or 
so other curves. Wright was carefully 
watching the thin line left by the pen- 
cil. There was a low steady humming 
coming from the machine, and a bank 
of small transformers on theotherside 
of the room connected to it. Wright 
turned off the machine as they entered, 
and after greeting Waterson and meet- 
ing Gale, proceeded at once with an en- 
thusiastic description of the machine. 
He was obviously proud of the ma- 
chine, and of the man who had de- 
veloped it. The entire machine had been 
enclosed in a metal case when Gale 
entered, but now Wright opened this, 
and Gale was decidedly surprised to see 
the interior. He really had had no 
reason to form any opinion of the 
machine, but he had expected a maze of 
gears, shafts, levers, chains and every 
sort of mechanical apparatus. Some- 
how the mention of a machine for 
doing mathematics conveyed to him 
that impression. The actual machine 
seemed quite simple— merely a small 
cable leading from the separate‘‘graph 
interpreters,” as Wright called them, to 
the central integrater, and hence a small 
motor carried the integrated result into 



practice and put it on paper strips. 

This machine made possible a type 
of mathematics hitherto unknown. 
This new calculus was to the previous 
integration what integration was to ad- 
dition. Integration is an infinite sum- 
mation of very small terms, and this 
new mathematics was an integration in 
an infinite number of dimensions. The 
beginner first learns to integrate in 
two dimensions. Then come three. Ein- 
stein had carried his mathematics to 
four. The machine seemed to work in 
an infinite number of dimensions, 
but the conditions of the problem really 
chose the four out of infinity that were 
under discussion. An infinite number 
of dimensions has no physical mean- 
ing. It might be put this way, Wright 
said; there are an infinite number of so- 
lutions to the equation x = 2 -i- y, 
and as such it has no meaning. But if 
for example you say also that 2y = x, 
then auto-mathematically you choose 
two of an infinite number of values 
that fit the problem in hand. A man 
might have done all this machine did, 
had he lived long enough and been 
patient enough. This machine could do 
in an hour a problem that would have 
taken a man a lifetime. Thus it had 
been able to develop the true mathe- 
matical picture of the atom. 

Over the supper table that night they 
had a final discussion as to the name 
of the ship. It was decided that the 
name should be “Terrestrian,” and 
plans were made to christen it in as 
scientific a manner as possible. Con- 
sidering that the shell was made of iri- 
dium, and therefore highly inert to 
chemical action, they decided on a 
bottle of aqua regia which dissolves 
gold and platinum, and does not 
attack iridium. A bottle was prepared. 
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and they were ready for the chirsten- 
ing in the morning. Just as they 
decided to call the day done, the 
telephone rang. It was Dr. Wilkins of 
Mt. Wilson calling Waterson. The con- 
versation was rather lengthy, and 
Wright, who had answered, told Gale 
that Dr. Wilkins had called before, 
about two months ago, on a question 
in astro-physics, and Waterson had 
been able to give the answer. This time 
however. Dr. Wilkins, it seemed, was 
greatly agitated. Just then Waterson 
returned. 

“Gale, it seems we chose our name 
well. Also I am lucky in having you 
here. I must go to Mt. Wilson at 
once, ril be back about dawn, and I’ll 
tell you two all about it then. I’ve 
got to hurry. So long.’’ 

A moment later the two men heard 
the hum of the motor as the hangar 
doors were opened. Another moment 
and the entire countryside was flooded 
with a blaze of bluish white light, that 
illuminated the desolate dry desert for 
miles, and for all those weary miles 
it was an unending, rolling surface 
of sand. In the glow of sudden light, 
gFeat strange shadows which started up 
by the buildings gave weird effects 
on the sand, but with it all there 
was a rugged and compelling beauty to 
the little world which the light had 
cut from the darkness. Therewasasud- 
den whistle of air, and the light faded 
as the car shot off toward Mt. Wilson. 

“What a mass of sand there is 
around here! It would seem almost 
like a dried up ocean bed,’’ said Gale. 

“I suppose there is a lot of sand in 
the world— there should be though, it 
is the direct compound of the two 
most abundant elements on Earth, sili- 
con and oxygen.” 
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“Wright, I’ve often wondered why it 
is that oxygen, which combines with 
almost anything, should be found free 
in nature. Why is it?” 

“I dont know. I’m sure. At that I 
suppose one reason is that there is so 
much of it. Just a very small fraction 
less than half of the Earth’s surface 
layers is oxygen. It forms over forty- 
nine percent of it to a depth of ten 
miles at least. It is the second most 
active element on Earth— in the uni- 
verse for that matter, and of the ac- 
tive elements there is only one with 
which it can’t combine, namely, 
fluorine. Of course it can’t combine 
with the inert gases, so I say the ac- 
tive elements. I suppose it is left free 
principally because there was nothing 
else to do. Apparently there weren’t 
enough partners to go around. At that 
it did a mighty good job of it! Forty- 
seven per cent of the solid crust is 
oxygen, SS% of the water is oxygen, 
and 20% of the air is free oxygen. 
Well, let’s not look so favorable a gift 
horse in the mouth. If it hadn’t been 
left free, where would we be?” 

The discussion soon died down and 
the men retired for the night, each 
wondering what it was that had called 
Waterson away so suddenly, and each 
determined to be on hand when he re- 
turned in the morning. 

The com ing of the light of dawn had, 
perforce, put an end to the activities 
at Mt. Wilson, so it was shortly after 
sunrise that the two men heard the 
hangar doors open. And it was very 
shortly after sunrise that they had 
dressed and gone down to greet Water- 
son. The worried look on his face 
told a great deal, for both men knew 
him well, and when Waterson looked 
worried there was something of tre- 
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mendous import under way. 

“Hello. Had a good night Dave? I 
have something that is going to interest 
you— and two and a half billion other 
human beings. They have discovered 
something at the Mt. Wilson obser- 
vatory that is going to change our plans 
quite a bit. We had intended going 
to other planets to visit the inhabitants, 
but we won’t have to go. They are 
coming to us; furthermore, twenty 
ships are coming, and I have an idea 
they are good sized ships. But Wright, 
I think you had better start breakfast. 
We can discuss it at the table. I’m 
going to wash, and if you will help 
Wright, Dave, I think we will be at 
work pretty soon.’’ Waterson left the 
room, and the two men looked at his 
retreating figure with astonishment 
and wonder. An announcement that 
our planet was to be invaded from 
space is a bit hard to take in all at 
once, and particularly when it is given 
in the matter of fact way that Water- 
son had presented it, for he had known 
it now for over ten hours, and had 
been working on it during all that time. 

At the table the explanation was re- 
sumed; 

“The ships were first sighted in the 
big telescope when they turned it to- 
ward Mars last night. You remember 
that Mars is at its closest now, and 
they saw these spots of light on the 
disc of Mars they were at once ex- 
cited and started immediate spectro- 
scopic and radiometric observations. 
The fact that they showed against the 
disc of Mars meant that they were 
nearer than the planet, and by measur- 
ing the amount of energy coming from 
them they tried to calculate their size. 
The results at once proved that they 
could not be light because of reflec- 



tion, for the energy that they emitted 
would require a surface of visible di- 
mensions, and these were points. Their 
temperature was too low to be incan- 
descent, so they were violating all the 
laws of astro-physics. By this time they 
had shifted sufficiently to make some 
estimate of their distance, shifted be- 
cause of the movement of the Earth in 
its orbit, Dave, and so they were 
covering a different spot on the disc 
of Mars. Allowing that they were going 
in a straight line, the were some ten 
and a half million miles away. The 
spectroscope showed by displacement 
of one of the spectral lines that they 
were coming toward us at about 100 
miles a second. The line of their flight 
was such that they would intercept the 
Earth in its orbit in about thirty hours. 
That means that we have about twenty 
to work in. 

“It doesn’t take any alarmist to 
guess that this means trouble. They 
would not be coming in twenty shipst 
if they were coming on a peaceful mis- 
sion. Also considering that they come 
in only twenty ships it shows that they 
have considerable confidence in those 
twenty. Since they are coming here 
without first sending a scouting party of 
one or two ships, I suspect that they 
already know that the conditions of 
Earth are suitable to them. To de- 
termine our conditions would require 
exceedingly powerful telescopes, but 
they are helped by the thin air of 
their planet. I believe that they can ac- 
tually see our machines and weapons, 
and that they know just about what 
we have. I think that they are count- 
ing on cleaning up the world very eas- 
ily— as indeed they would but for one 
factor, for they have atomic energy. 
Wright, do you remember that we de- 
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cided to use electronic rockets to drive 
the car, once we discovered atomic en- 
ergy? And that having discovered 
material energy, we naturally decided 
not to? Well, they have electronic 
rockets. This makes me feel sure that 
that means that they have atomic en- 
ergy, but have no material energy.” 

“Fine Steve. Your reasoning is most 
admirable — but will you please trans- 
late ‘electronic rocket’ and a few 
of those other terms into English? And 
otherwise make yourself dear to the 
layman?” 

“Well, I suppose I have no right to 
call a cathode ray tube an electronic 
rocket, but when a cathode ray tube 
gets that big it really needs a new 
name. The idea is the same as that 
of a rocket. You know the experi- 
ments the Germans, the millionaire 
Opel, and others carried out in 1927 
with rocket automobiles? They had a 
terrible time with their rockets because 
the heat of one set off the next. The 
result was a disastrous explosion— and 
they had a whole ocean of air to cool 
them! What would a rocket do in free 
space? Also remember the principle 
of a rocket is that you shoot particles 
out of the rear at a very high speed 
and thus impart the kick to the ship. 
The electronic rocket does the same 
thing— but instead of shooting mole- 
cules of hot gas, it shoots electrons, a 
giant cathode ray tube such as Cool- 
idge had in 1927, but his was so small 
that the kick was immeasurable. Re- 
member that as the velocity of the elec- 
trons approaches that of light, the mass 
increases and so the electrons as shot 
from a cathode ray rocket may weigh 
as much as a miligram. The problem of 
propulsion then is not hard with with 
atomic energy to supply the terrific 
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voltages needed to run the tube. But 
the cathode rays are going to be their 
first weapon. Cathode rays are ab- 
sorbed by any object they hit, and their 
terrific energy is converted to heat. 
They are deadly in themselves, and 
the heat is of course deadly. They will 
also have heat rays. I can make a 
heat ray with atomic energy, though 
mine is derived from material. The only 
way we can fight them is to know be- 
forehand what we are to meet. This 
is to be a war for a world, and the 
war will be a battle of titanic forces. 
The weaker of the forces will be amil- 
lion times greater than anything man 
has ever known before, and either of 
these two forces would, if fully applied, 
blast our planet from its place around 
the sun! Such forces can not be with- 
stood. They must be annulled, de- 
flected, or annihilated by some greater 
force. Only when we know what to 
expect can we fight them and live. 
Remember, if they once succeeded in 
getting one weak spot in our armor, 
we can never have another chance, 
and the world can never hope to fight 
them— mere armies and a navy or two, 
with a couple of air forces thrown in— 
what would they amount to? The en- 
ergy of atoms could destroy them like 
paper in a blowtorch — think what 
would happen to one of those beau- 
tifully absorbing grey battleships if a 
heat ray touched it! Their eighteen- 
inch steel armor would not melt— it 
would boil away! A submarine would 
be no safer— they could explode the 
water about it into steam and crush 
it. The effect of a heat ray in water 
is just that— the water is converted to 
steam so suddenly that there is a ter- 
rific explosion. The cathode rays could 
sweep an army out of existence as 
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hose might wash away an army of mud 
soldiers. They won’t have gases. They 
will have no use for them. They could 
wipe a city off the map, leave only 
a great crater in the scarred Earth, 
while men were getting ready to lay a 
gas barrage. A shell would certainly 
just bounce off of the armor of my 
ship and I suspect that it would do 
the same with the Martian ships. Earth 
has only one weapon that can even 
bother them! And that one weapon 
is the one factor in the equation. I 
have suggested two weapons they will 
have, the cathode rays and the heat 
ray. They will, of course, have others; 
they will have atomic bombs, and I 
am sure that they will find us so dan- 
gerous that they will be willing to lose 
a ship and crash us. This gives us 
something else to avoid. Can any 
of you think of something else?” 

“Good Lord Steve, haven’t you 
thought of enough?” 

“Plenty, Dave, but it isn’t consid- 
ered good form in military proceed- 
ings to permit the enemy to surprise 
you. In fact, it is highly probable 
that if he does, you will get a new 
form, one more adapted to aerial 
transit.” 

“Yes, that’s true, too. But I re- 
member reading once that ultra-violet 
light was invisible, and very dan- 
gerous to the body. I wonder if they 
will use that?” 

“They may, but I greatly doubt 
it. Air is very nearly opaque to ul- 
tra-violet light, above a certain limit, 
and below that limit it is not very 
harmful. The infra-red heat rays, 
though are going to be a very great 
menace. I can’t think of any way to 
make them harmless. Of course, the 
polished iridium shell of the ship will 



protect us from the sides, as the heat 
will all be reflected. The difficulty will 
be that the heat will fuse the window, 
and thus attack us. The quartz glass 
is nearly opaque to heat rays, as is 
all glass. Being opaque, it absorbs 
it, ‘cuts it out’ as we say. The result 
will be that the glass will melt in- 
stantly, whereupon we will go very 
quickly. The idea of putting a polished 
metal shutter before the window is 
one we will have to adopt, but we 
must modify it somehow. The heat 
rays will be turned back all right— 
and so will the light rays. The ques- 
tion is to shut out heat and let in 
light. Any suggestions?” 

“I wonder if there isn’t some selec- 
tive reflector that we could use. Dr. 
Waterson?” 

“That is a good idea, Wright— but 
I don’t know of any that will pass 
all the light and reflect all the heat!” 

“What is a selective reflector, 
Steve?” 

“There are lots of things that have 
that property Dave, gold leaf is one, 
it can transmit green light— that is 
you can see green light through it, 
but it reflects yellow light— the comple- 
ment of the green it transmits. There 
are a great many organic dyes that 
are one color when you look at them 
and the complement of that color when 
you look through them. The troubleis 
we need one that transmits the visible 
portion of the spectrum— and boy— 
that’s it, Wright, that’s it— spectrum- 
take a totally reflecting diffraction grat- 
ing, reflect out all that part of the 
spectrum that we don’t want, take 
what we do, pass it through a prism 
to recombine it to white light, then 
through lenses so we can see as if 
through a telescope! 
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“Again it sounds good, but I'd like 
to hear it in English, Steve.” 

“The idea is to take a diffraction 
grating, a piece of metal with, usually 
14,438 lines to the inch ruled on It. 
and previously highly polished, so that 
it reflects most of the light that hits 
it. Now it is reflected at different 
angles, so that we have a spectrum. 
The spectrum spreads out light and 
heat waves as well— I use the reflection 
grating as no material will pass the heat 
rays, and it then is possible to reflect 
out of the car again those rays we do 
not want. The light, which we do 
want, we will pass through a prism 
which will recombine it to white light. 
A prism can either split up light into 
different colors, or recombine them to 
white. Lenses then will be needed to 
make the images clear. The effect will 
be much the same as a telescope. And 
that takes care of the heat waves. The 
cathode rays, luckily won’t bother us 
for the car is already charged strongjy 
negative, and negatively charged elec- 
trons will be strongly repelled, as they 
are in the grid of a vacuum tube, so 
they will never hit us. The bombs con- 
stitute the worst menace. The only de- 
fense we have against them is the very 
doubtful one of not being there when 
they are. That is a good policy in any 
case. 

“As a last precaution— a bit grim— 
I will arrange it so that if the ‘Ter- 
restrian' is damaged to the point of 
utter helplessness we can, by pushing 
a single button, explode the entire 
car— as material energy. It will utterly 
destroy everything within a radius of a 
hundred miles, and damage everything 
within a much greater radius. I believe 
it well not be serious enough to 
change the Earth's orbit, though.” 



“Good— cheerful man, aren’t you, 
Steve! Now what have we to meet that 
delightful array?” 

“We have things even more delight- 
ful. Our heat ray is considerably more 
powerful, I imagine. It is generated 
by a force ten thousand times as great. 
Our bombs will be worse. Wright, I 
wish you would make about a hun- 
dred shells that wDI explode with the 
fully thirty-five thousand ton equiv- 
alent of dynamite. And then we will 
have everything they have that is going 
to be effective, and have it in a more 
concentrated form. Can any of you sug- 
gest anything else?” 

“Steve, you said that your car was 
nearly pure iridium on the outside, 
and that is very inert. The outside of 
this ship will be polished too, won't 
it?” 

“Probably— though I don’t believe 
they were expecting to meet a heat 
ray.” 

“Well, I wonder if there isn’t some 
chemical you could spray out that 
would tarnish their ship, without hurt- 
ing your iridium ship? Then it wouldn’t 
be polished and would absorb your 
heat rays.” 

“That’s a good idea, Dave. I might 
use a sulphide— nearly all sulphidesare 
colored, and form very easily and 
rapidly. Or I might use liquid ozone. 
That will tarnish almost anything to an 
oxide, which is also apt to be colored. 
I could certainly heat the ship that 
way, but I wonder— I’m afraid that the 
oxide or sulphide would break down 
too easily. There is only one metal 
that they might use on which that 
would work, namely steel. Iron sul- 
phide is black, stable, and will not de- 
compose readily. The oxide forms 
readily, is highly colored, and will 
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not decompose before the metal is 
incandescent, or even melted. The only 
difficulty is that steel is so readily 
attacked, that they wouldn't use it. 
They would probably coat it with an 
inert metal, silver for instance. That 
forms a black sulphide very readily. 
I’m afraid that won’t work Dave. But 
Wright, I think that it would be a 
good idea to develop a few of those 
field theory equations in a different 
way. Try integrating number two-six- 
thirty-nine— I think that’s it— and be- 
tween the limits of equation one-four- 
twenty-three and zero. I have an idea 
that a little development of that idea 
will give us a beam that will be very 
useful. We haven’t time to make much 
apparatus, but I think the result will 
be near enough to the space curving 
projector to allow us to change the 
extra projectors we have in the labora- 
tory to fit. Also, try calculating the 
arrangement we will need for the 
heat eliminator, please. I’m going to 
give Dave his first lesson in space 
navigation. We’ll be back about 
noon— if at all!” But Gale caught the 
wink, so the effect was lost. 

Ten thousand miles out in free space 
the practice began. As Waterson 
pointed out, it would require some 
mighty poor handling to hit the Earth 
now. For the first time in Gale’s life 
he could practice with a machine with 
no fear of hitting anything. 

When the ship slanted down in a 
long graceful glide, to enter the hangar 
doors that noon, Gale was in control. 
The controls of the ship were remark- 
ably easy to master and extremely sim- 
ple. The one thing that was hard to 
master was the tremendous range of 
power. It could be changed in a smooth 



climb from a fraction of a horsepower 
to billions! The first attempts had been 
a bit hard on the passengers, the seat 
straps coming in for their share of 
use. 

When they returned to the labora- 
tory, they found Wright had just pre- 
pared a light lunch, and at once be- 
gan to demolish it. Six hours between 
breakfast and lunch is conducive to a 
husky appetite. 

Wright had finished the integration 
on the machine, and had calculated the 
mathematics of the heat eliminator in 
a little less than four hours. The results 
were very satisfactory, and in the re- 
maining time he had converted six of 
the extra projectors to their new use, 
and had them ready for installation. 
After lunch the men began on the con- 
struction of the heat eliminators. Two 
were to be installed, one for the ob- 
server as well as one for the pilot. 
The heavier work of installing the pro- 
jectors and the iridium shield was re- 
served for later in the afternoon. 

By six that evening, the new projec- 
tors were completely installed and the 
connections made, and the great iridi- 
um shield was cooling from blinding 
incandsecence in its mold. It would 
be installed that night, but now they 
felt that a rest and a meal were 
due them. They had been working un- 
der a great strain that afternoon, for 
they knew that they must get that 
machine ready before the Martians 
reached Earth, and there was a great 
deal to do. After the brief dinner they 
went out to the shining “Terrestrian.” 
As yet, the new projectors had not been 
tried. 

Gracefully the great shining shell 
backed out into the ruddy glory of the 
sinking sun, the red light had turned 
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desert to a sea of rolling fire, with 
here and there a wave that showed 
dark— a mound. In the far distance 
the purple hills of Nevada seemed like 
distant islands in this burning sea, and 
above it rode this lone, shining ship, 
magnificently iridescent in the setting 
sun. Now it stopped, hovered, then 
suddenly a pile of metal ingots that 
lay to one side of the laboratory leaped 
into the air and shot toward it— then 
paused in mid-air, hung poised for 
an instant, then sank lightly to the 
ground. Now the sand of the desert 
began to roll into some strange wave 
that began just beneath the ship, then 
sped away— further— till it died in the 
far distance, by means of an invisible 
beam. A wall of sand thirty feet high 
had been built in an instant, and it 
extended as far as the eye could 
reach! Now the ship settled, and 
slowly, light as a feather for all its 
three thousand tons of metal, it glided 
into the hanger. 

“Man Steve, that works! How long 
a range has it? And please tell me 
about it now you are sure it works!” 

“I don’t know just how long a 
range it has— it affected the sand as 
far as we could see, and we were 
using very little power. It projects 
a beam of gravity, and theoretically at 
least it has an infinite range; and it 
certainly has a whale of a lot of 
power. I can use a good deal of the 
power too, for the strain of the at- 
tracting is taken off the mountings and 
the ship, and put on space itself! 
The gravity projector is double and pro- 
jects a beam of the gravity ray for- 
ward and an equally powerful beam 
of the spacecurve behind. The two rays 
are controlled by the same apparatus, 
and so are always equal. The result is 



that no matter how great a load I 
put on it, the entire load is expended 
in trying to bend space!” 

That night work was carried on un- 
der the floodlighting from the ship’s 
great light projectors. The entire region 
was illuminated, and work was easy. 
Waterson had been instructed to take 
a rest when he seemed bent on con- 
tinuing his work. Even his great body 
could not keep up that hard labor 
forever, and forty-eight hours of work 
will make any man nervous. With a 
crisis such as this facing him, he 
certainly needed rest. He agreed, pro- 
vided they would call him in two hours. 
Two hours later Gale walked about a 
mile from the laboratory and called. 
He then returned and continued his 
work on the placement of the shield. It 
had been placed, polished, and tiny 
holes bored in it for the heat elimina- 
tor inside of four hours. It was operated 
by an electric motor, controlled from 
within. It could be lowered and leave 
the window clear, but when in position 
its polished surface made it perfectly 
safe against heat rays. The work had 
just been completed, when Waterson 
reappeared looking decidedly ruffled. 

“Say, I thought you two promised 
to call me in two hours! It’s been just 
four, and I woke up myself!” 

“But Steve, I did call you and you 
didn’t hear me. I didn’t say I’d wake 
you in two hours.” 

It was shortly afterwards that news 
of the coming invasion was made pub- 
lic. And with the news came the wild 
panics, even mad, licentious outbreaks 
all over the world. Man saw himself 
helpless before mighty enemies whom 
he could not resist. Never had such a 
complete disruption of business taken 
place in so short a time. Things were 
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done that night in a terrible spirit 
of “we die tomorrow, weplay today.” 
The terrible jams in the cities caused 
deaths of hundreds of thousands. They 
wanted to flee the cities, get into the 
woods and hide like some animal. 
Within an hour no news could reach 
most of them, and though Waterson 
had told of his ship, told immediately, 
given every government official an- 
nouncements concerning it, still the 
mad dance went on. But to those 
that had stayed near the radio sets, 
this news brought relief. No television 
pictures of it could be broadcast for 
many hours, as there was no port- 
able equipment within several hun- 
dreds of miles, and the men were 
working on the ship. 

That night the three men took turns 
watching by the radio set for news. 
Tbe Martians were due to land some- 
where on Earth that morning. It 
would probably be a temporary landing 
in some land that was just at dawn. 
And it was so. But the “Terrestrian” 
must not be taken by surprise. 

Waterson was to have the morning 
watch. Unlike the others, he did not 
sit by the radio set. He answered the 
few messages he received, but the 
entire four hours of his watch he spent 
working with Bartholemew. The equa- 
tions he was working with seemed new, 
strange, and they had terrific import 
to the understanding. It was but a few 
minutes before the Martians landed 
when he had gotten the final result. At 
once he called the two others. 

“Wright, if that equation means 
what I think it does, we have some- 
thing that will give us a tremendous 
advantage! I feel sure that the Mar- 
tians have actually worked out the 
problems to meet them. But as they 
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may land any minute now, let’s begin 
on this. We need two of these projectors 
in front, and two at the stern. If you 
will start on the actual projectors. I'll 
start the instrument end. Come on 
Dave.” 

And so all three heard the announce- 
ment that the Martians had landed. 
Twenty mighty ships had settled down 
in the arid land of Nevada. The ships 
were a bare five hundred miles from 
them! The dry air of the desert was 
probably best suited for Martian lungs. 
Army planes had been cruising about 
all night waiting for the enemy, waiting 
to learn definitely what they were to 
face. It was Lt. Charles H. Austin who 
sighted them. He first saw them while 
still on the very outskirts of our at- 
mosphere, and reported them at once, 
turning his television finder on them. 
Great balls of purple fire they seemed 
as they sank rapidly through our at- 
mosphere. The great ships floated 
down and as they came within a 
mile or so of him, he was able to 
see that the great flaming globes of 
light were beneath them, seemingly 
supporting them. A breeze was blowing 
from them to him, and the air, even 
at that distance, was chokingly impreg- 
nated with oxides of nitrogen and 
ozone, from the forty mighty glowing 
spheres. They were fully an hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter, but the 
ships themselves, illuminated by the 
weird light of the glow of their sister 
ships, were far greater. Each was 
three thousand feet long, and two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in diameter. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons those mighty 
machines must have weighed, and the 
fiery globes of ionized air that shone 
under the impact of the cathode rays 
alone told how they were supported. 
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Now, two by two they sank, and came 
to rest on the sands below, and as 
they came near the ground the glow- 
ing ray touched the sand, and for that 
moment it glowed incandescent, then 
quickly cooled as the ray was shut 
off. At last themighty armada of space 
had settled on the packed sands, and 
now there sprang from each a great 
shaft of light that searched the heav- 
ens above for planes. By luck the 
plane of the observer was missed, and 
the television set clicked steadily on as 
the questing beams were reduced to 
five, and now the ground was flooded 
with blinding light. A moment later 
the side of one of the great ships 
opened, and from it a gangplank 
thrust itself. Then from it there cante 
a stream of men, but'men with great 
chests, great ears, thin arms and 
legs; men that must have stood ten 
feet high. Painfully they scrambled 
down the plank, toiling under the 
greater gravity of Earth. But what a 
thrill must have been theirs! They 
were the first men of this system to 
ever have set foot on two planets! 
And some of those men were to step 
forth on a third— the first men to visit 
it too! 

Painfully now they were coming 
from their huge interplanetary cruisers, 
slowly they plodded across the inter- 
vening space to their comrades, pour- 
ing from their sister ships. 

Then suddenly the television screen 
was white— a blinding searchlight had 
at last picked up the plane. Wildly 
the pilot dived, and now there came 
a picture of all those men looking 
upward, their first glimpse of the 
works of man perhaps. But the beam 
that had been eluded was reinforced 
in a moment— then there came a dull 
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red beam— a flash— and the screen 
was smoothly dark. 

Waterson and his friends feverishly 
worked at their tasks. There was no 
doubt about the inimical intentions 
of the Martians now. They had de- 
stroyed a man without reason. And 
the projectors were rapidly taking 
shape under the practiced hands of 
Wright. Dawn broke, and the men 
stopped for breakfast, but still the work 
on the projectors was not done. Many 
parts were so similar to those of 
the other projectors that they could 
use the spare projectors for parts, many 
others were new. It was shortly after 
breakfast that the news of the Mar- 
tians’ landing came. They had started 
now on the famous Day of Terror. 
But still the men in the laboratory 
worked at their tasks. The “Terres- 
trian” had been christened according 
to plan, and was now ready to start 
at any moment, but the new projec- 
tors were an additional weapon— a 
mighty weapon. 

All matter is made of atoms, grouped 
to form molecules, combinations of 
atoms, or a molecule may contain but 
one atom, as is the case of helium. 
The atoms within the molecule are held 
to each other by electro-static attrac- 
tion. The molecules of substances like 
wood are very large, and hold to each 
other by a form of gravity between the 
molecules. These are called amor- 
phous substances. Water is a liquid, a 
typical liquid, but we have many 
things that we do not recognize as 
liquids. Asphalt may be so cold that 
it will scarcely run, yet we can say 
it is a liquid. Glass is a liquid. It is 
a liquid that has cooled till it became 
so viscous it could not run. Glass is 
not crystalline, but after very many 
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years it does slowly crystallize. The 
molecules of a liquid are held together 
by a gravitational attraction for each 
other. But in crystals we have a 
curious condition. The atoms of salt, 
sodium chloride, do not pair off one 
sodium and one chlorine atom when 
they crystallize; perhaps a million 
sodium atoms go with a million chlor- 
ine atoms, and give a crystal of so- 
dium chloride. Thus we have that a 
crystal is not n(NaCI) but it is 
NanCL/t. Thus a crystal of salt is one 
giant molecule. This means then that 
the crystal is held together by electro- 
static forces and not gravitational 
forces. The magnitude of these forces 
is such that if equivalent weights of 
sodium and chlorine atoms could be 
separated and placed at the poles, the 
chlorine atoms at the north and, eight 
thousand mOes to the south, the so- 
dium, over all the distance the twenty- 
three pounds of sodium would attract 
the thirty-five poundsof chlorine atoms 
with a force of forty tons! 

So it is that in all crystals the 
atoms are mutually balancing, and bal- 
anced by perhaps a dozen others. The 
electrostatic forces hold thecrystals to- 
gether, and the crystals then hold to- 
gether by gravity in many cases; other- 
wise they don’t hold together at all. 
A block of steel is made of billions of 
tiny crystals, each attracting its neigh- 
bor, and thus are held together. But 
this force is a gravitational force. 

Now what would happen if the force 
of gravity between these crystals were 
annihilated? Instantly the piece of 
metal would cease to have any strength; 
it would fall to a heap of ultra-micro- 
scopic crystals, a mere heap of impal- 
pably fine dust! The strongest metal 
would break down to nothing! 



Such was the ray that Waterson 
had developed. It would throw a 
beam of a force that would thus annul 
the force of gravity, and the projector 
had been made of a single crystal of 
quartz. Its effects could be predicted, 
and it would indeed be a deadly weap- 
on! The hardest metals fell to a fine 
powder before it. Wood, flesh, liquids, 
any amorphousor liquid substancewas 
thrown off as single molecules. It would 
cause water to burst into vapor spon- 
taneously, without heat, for when there 
is no attraction between the mole- 
cules, water is naturally a gas. Only 
crystals defied this disintegration ray, 
and only crystals could be used in work- 
ing with it. 

But while the men in the lonely 
laboratory in Arizona were finishing 
the most terrible of their weapons, 
the Martians were going down the 
Pacific coast. 

When morning dawned on our 
world, it found a wild and restless ag- 
gregation of men fleeing wildly from 
every large city, and with dawn came 
the news that the Martian armada 
had risen, taking all its ships, and 
was heading westward. Straight across 
Nevada they sailed in awful grand- 
eur, the mighty globes of blazing cath- 
ode rays bright even in the light of 
the sun. 

Across the eastern part of Califor- 
nia, and with an accuracy that told 
of carefully drawn maps, they went 
directly to the largest city of the 
West Coast, San Francisco. TTierethey 
hung, high in air, their mighty glow- 
ing spheres a magnificent sight, mo- 
tionless, like some mighty menace that 
hangs, ever ready to fall in terrible 
doom on the victim beneath. For per- 
haps an hour they hung thus, motion- 
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less, then there dropped from them the 
first of the atomic bombs. Tiny they 
were. No man saw them fall; only the 
effects were visible, and they were vis- 
ible as a mighty chasm yawned in 
sudden eruption where solid earth had 
been before. One landed in the Golden 
Gate. After that it looked as a child’s 
dam might look— a wall of mud and 
pebbles. But pictures and newsreels 
of the destruction of that city tell far 
more than any wordy description can. 
Once it had been destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire, and had been built up 
again, but no phenomenon of Nature 
could be so terrible as was that de- 
struction. Now it was being pulverized 
by titanic explosions, fused by mighty 
h^t rays, and disintegrated by the 
awful force of the cathode rays. We 
can think only of that chaos of slash- 
ing, searing heat rays, the burning vio- 
let of pencil-like cathode rays, and the 
frightful explosions of the atomic 
bombs. It took them just sixteen min- 
utes to destroy that city, as no city 
has been destroyed in all the history 
of the Earth. Only the spot in desert 
Nevada where the last battle was fought 
was to be more frightfully torn. But 
in all that city of the dead there was 
none of the suffering that had accom- 
panied the other destruction; there 
were none to suffer; it was com- 
plete, instantaneous. Death itself is 
kind, but the way to death is thorny, 
and only those who pass quickly, 
as did these, find it a happy passing. 

And then for perhaps a half hour 
more the great ships hung high above 
the still glowing ruins, supported on 
those blazing globes of ionized air. 
Then suddenly the entire fleet in per- 
fect formation, turned and glided ma- 
jestically southward. The thousands of 
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people of Los Angeles went mad when 
this news reached them. All seemed 
bent on escaping from the city at the 
same time, and many escaped by death. 
It took the Martians twelve minutes to 
reach Los Angeles, and then the 
mighty shadows of their hulls were 
spread over the packed streets, over 
the thousands of people that struggled 
to leave. 

But the Martians did not destroy 
that city. For two hours they hung mo- 
tionless above, then glided slowly 
on. 

All that day they hung over the 
state of California, moving from point 
to point with such apparently definite 
intention, it seemed they must be 
investigating some already known 
land. No more damage did they do un- 
less they were molested. But wherever 
a gun spoke, a stabbing beam of heat 
reached down, caressed the spot, and 
left only a smoking, glowing pit of 
molten rock. A bombing plane that had 
climbed high in anticipation of their 
coming landed a great bomb directly 
on the back of one of the great ships. 
The explosion caused the mighty ma- 
chine to stagger, but the tough wall 
was merely dented. An instant later 
there w^s a second explosion as the 
remaining bombs and the gasoline 
of the plane were set off by a pencil 
of Rowing cathode rays. But when no 
resistance was offered, the Martian 
fleet soared smoothly overhead, ob- 
livious of man, till at last they turned 
and started once more for the landing 
place in Nevada. 

The last work on the projectors had 
been finished by noon that day, and 
they were instiled in the ship im- 
mediately. Then came the test. 

Again the “Terrestrian” floated 
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lightly in the air outside the hangar, and 
again the pile of ingots leaped into 
the air to hang motionless, suspended 
by the gravity beam. Then came 
another beam, a beam of pale violet 
light that reached down to touch the 
bars with a caressing bath of violet 
radiance— a moment they glowed thus, 
then their hard outlines seemed to 
soften, to melt away, as still glowing, 
they expanded, grew larger. Inside 
of ten seconds the ingots of tungsten, 
each weighing over two hundred 
pounds, were gone. They had gone as 
a vapor of individual crystals; so gone 
that no eye could see them! The ray 
was a complete success, and now as 
the “Terrestrian” returned to its place 
under Waterson’s skilful guidance, the 
men felt a new confidence in their 
weapon! The projectors of the dis- 
integration ray had not yet been Htted 
with the polished iridium shields, and 
without these they would be vulnerable 
to heat rays. 

It was during the installation of 
these that the accident happened. 
Wright had already put the left front 
projector shield in place, and was 
beginning on the right, but the small 
ladder from which he worked rested 
against the polished iridium surface of 
the car, and as this was rounded, he 
did not have a very secure pech. 
The shield weighed close to a hundred 
pounds, for iridium is the heaviest 
known metal, and it was constructed 
of inch-thick plates. While trying to 
swing one of these heavey shields into 
place, the changed direction of the 
force on the ladder caused it to 
slip, and a moment later Wright 
had fallen to the floor. 

The heavy shield had landed beneath 
him, and his weight falling on top, 
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had broken his right arm. Wright 
would be unable to operate any of 
the mechanism of the “Terrestrian,” 
which required all eyes, arms and 
legs to work successfully. While Water- 
son installed the remaining shields. 
Gale hurried Wright to the nearest 
town in Waterson’s monoplane. 

It was three-thirty by the time he 
returned, and Waterson had mounted 
the shields. His great strength and 
size made the task far easier for 
him, and the work had been completed, 
and 'the shields finally polished, and 
welded in place. 

The entire afternoon the radio had 
been bringing constant reports of the 
progress of the Martians. As they 
were doing no damage now, and 
were over a densely populated district, 
where any battle such as would result 
should the “Terrestrian” attack them 
would surely destroy a considerable 
amount of valuable property. Water- 
son decided to wait till they had left 
California. To the west was the ocean, 
and a conflict there would do no 
damage. To the east was the desert, 
and to the south was the sparsely 
settled regions of low property value. 
Only to the north would the value 
of the property be prohibitive to a final 
encounter. 

When, at about five, news came 
that the Martians were returning to the 
desert landing spot in Nevada, Water- 
son at once set out to intercept them, 
and as his tiny car was prepared and 
waiting, the Martian armada came 
in sight, at first mere glistening points 
far off across the purple desert hills, 
but approaching hundreds of miles 
an hour. 

Yet it seemed hours while those 
glowing points neared, grew and be- 
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came giant ships, though still miles 
away. When at last the leader of the 
Martian fleet came within about a 
half mile of its tiny oponent, without 
slowing its rapid flight, there sprang 
from its nosea glowing violet beam that 
reached out like a glowing finger of 
death to touch the machine ahead. 

But that machine was stronglycharged 
with a tremendous negative potential. 

And now the “Terrestrian” went 
into action, retreating before the bull- 
like rush of its mighty opponents. The 
twenty great ships were drawn up in 
a perfect line formation, a semicircle, 
that each might be able to use its 
weapons with the greatest effect with- 
out interfering with its neighbor. Now 
from the gleaming ship ahead there 
sprang out a dull red beam, a beam 
that reached out to touch and caress 
the advancing ships. Six mighty ships 
it touched, and those six mighty ships 
continued their bull rush without 
control, spreading consternation in the 
ordered rank, for in each the pilot 
room had instantly become a mass 
of flame and glowing metal under 
the influence of the heat ray. The 
other fourteen ships had swerved at 
once, diving wildly lest that beam 
of red death reach them, but three 
great hulks dived, and in a dive that 
ended in flaming wreckage on the 
packed sands, ten miles below. The 
other three ships that had felt that 
deadly ray regained control before 
touching the earth, but those three 
that went down, mighty cathode rays 
streaming, struck and formed great 
craters in the sand. 

But again that ray of death stabbed 
out, for one Martian had incautiously 
exposed his control room, and in 
an instant it too was diving. The 



mighty ray tubes forcing it on, it 
plunged headlong, with ever greater 
velocity to the packed sands below. 
An instant later there was a titanic 
concussion, an explosion that made 
the mighty Martians rock, and stagger 
drunkenly as the blast of air rushed up, 
and a great crater, a full half mile 
across, yawned in the earth’s surface. 
Every atomic bomb in that ship had 
gone off! 

The three ships that had been rayed 
retreated now, and left thirteen active 
ships to attack the “Terrestrian.” 
The shield had been placed long before, 
and now as the Martians concentrated 
their heat rays on the glistening point 
before them, it was unaffected. While 
they were practically blind, they could 
not risk an exposure to that heat ray. 

“Steve, I thought that heat ray was 
entirely cut out by the heat eliminator. 
How is it I could see your beam?” 

“Yo.u can’t see heat anyhow— and 
it does cut out all the infra-red rays. 
The reason you can see that beam is 
that I send a bit of red light with it 
so I can aim it.” 

Again the Martians had drawn up 
into a semicircle, with the “Terres- 
trian” at the centre, and now there 
suddenly appeared at the bow of 
each a flash of violet light. At the 
same instant the ship before them 
shot straight up with a terrific ac- 
celeration— and it was well it did! 
Almost immediately there was an ex- 
plotion that made even the gargantuan 
Martian ships reel, though they were 
over ten miles from the spot where 
the explosion occured. 

“Nice— they use a potassium salt in 
their explosive, Dave. See the purple 
color of the cannon flame?” 

“Yes, but why not use the atomic 
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energy to drive the shells as well as 
to explode them?” 

“They couldn’t make a cannon stand 
that explosion— but move— he’s trying 
to crash us.” 

The Martians seemed intent on 
ramming the tiny ship that floated so 
unperturbed before them. Now three 
great ships were coming at them. 
Suddenly there was a sharp rattle of the 
machine gun, then as that stopped, 
the “Terrestrian” shot away, backed 
away from the Martians at a terrific 
speed. Gale had never seen the ex- 
plosive bullets work, and now when 
the three leading Martian ships seemed 
suddenly, quietly, to leap into a thou- 
sand ragged pieces, giant masses of 
metal that flew off from the ruptured 
ship at terrific speed, and with force 
that made them crash through the thick 
walls of their sister ship, it seemed 
magic. Those great ships seemed ir- 
resistible. Then suddenly they flew 
into a thousand great pieces. But 
all was quiet. No mighty concussion 
sounded. Only the slight flash of 
light as the ships split open. Titanic 
ships had been there— a deadly menace 
that came crashingdown at them— then 
they were not there! And more, another 
ship had been crushed by a great flying 
piece of metal. Only the fact that 
these three had been well in front 
of the rest had saved the main part 
of the Martian fleet. The atomic 
generators of the one ship must have 
been utterly destroyed, for the great, 
glowing spheres of ionized air that 
showed the cathode rays to be working, 
had died, and the great ship was 
settling, still on an even keel, held 
upright by the gyroscopes that stabiliz- 



ed it, but falling, failing ever faster 
and faster to the earth, over twelve 
miles below. 

“Steve— did— did I do that? Why 
didn’t I hear the explotion?” 

“You sure did, Dave, and made 
a fine job of it— three hits out of 
three shots— in fact four hits with 
three shots. The sound of the ex- 
plosion can travel through air, but 
we are in free space.” 

But nine ships still remained active 
of the original twenty of the Martian 
Armada, and these nine seemed bent 
on an immediate end to this battle. 
This tiny thing was deadly! Deadly 
beyond their wildest dreams— if it 
continued to operate, they wouldn’t — 
it must be destroyed. 

Again they attacked, but now the 
cathode rays were streaming before 
them, a great shield of flaming blue 
light. Again the thin red beam of death 
reached out, caressed the ships— and 
the pilot room became a mass of 
flames. But they had learned that 
the ships were controlled from some 
other part; they were coming smooth- 
ly on! Again came the sputtering 
pop of the machine gun. But it, too, 
seemed useless— the mighty explosions 
occurred far from their goal— the ca- 
thode rays were setting off the shells. 
And now one of the nine left the rank 
and shot at the “Terrestrian” with 
a sudden burst of speed. On it came 
at a terrific speed— one mile— three 
quarters— a half— 

Then there came a new ray from 
the bow of the tiny glistening ship. 
It seemed a tiny cathode ray, as it 
glowed blue in the ionized air, but, 
like the ship, it was strangely an 
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iridescent violet— and as it touched 
the hurtling Martian, the great ship 
glowed violet, the color seemed to 
spread and flow over it, then it 
stopped. The ship was no longer 
glowing— and the strange ray ceased. 
But where the titanic, hurtling ship 
had been a moment before, was a 
slight clouding— and a few solid specks 
—small— the ship was utterly de- 
stroyed! 

The other Martians withdrew. Here 
was something they could not under- 
stand. Heat they knew— explosions 
they knew— but this dissolution of a 
titanic ship— thousands of tons of 
matter— and in a fraction of a second 
—it was new; it seemed incredible. 

But now again they formed them- 
selves— this time they made a mighty 
cube, the eight ships, each at one 
corner— and five miles on a side the 
mighty cube advanced, till the “Ter- 
restrian” formed a center to it. Now 
the great ships slowly closed in— but 
still the glistening ship remained in 
the center. There was plenty of room 
to escape— then suddenly, as the cube 
contracted to a three mile side, it 
moved. Instantly there came from all 
the great ships around it, a low but 
tremendously powerful hum— such a 
hum as one could hear around a 
power sub-station in the old days— 
the hum of transformers— and the 
tiny ship suddenly stopped— then re- 
versed, shot back to the center of that 
mighty cube, and hung there! Now 
swiftly the cube was contracting— and 
still the tiny car hung there! It was 
jerking— but it moved only a few 
hundred feet eaclv time— then suddenly 
it started— went faster— faster— then 



there was a distinct jar as it slowed 
down— almost reversed — but again it 
continued. At last it shot outside 
the wall of that cube and shot away 
with a terrific acceleration. 

“Whew— Dave, they almost got us 
that time! That was a stunt I had 
never thought of— though I can see 
how it is done. They have tremendous- 
ly powerful alternating current magnets 
on each of those ships. This car 
is non-magnetic, but a conductor, so 
there are induced in it powerful cur- 
rents. You notice how hot it has grown 
in here— you can scarcely breathe— they 
induced terrific currents in our outer 
as well as in our inner shell. The 
result was that we were repelled from 
the powerful magnets. They were 
placed at the corners of a cube, so 
the only place that we could stay in 
equilibrium was in the exact center. 
When I tried to escape, I had to go 
nearer one of the poles, and the 
repelling force became greater. Then 
the ships on the far side shut off 
their magnets, so that they no longer 
repelled me— and I started to fall hack- 
but I was able to pull out. The terrific 
acceleration I got just after leaving 
the cube was due to the repulsion of 
their magnets. You see it was very 
sizable! Had I had atomic energy 
only, I would never have gotten out 
of that field of force. I can, because 
of my material energy, escapee every 
time. See— they are going to try again- 
let them— when they get close, we 
can turn on the disintegration ray and 
pick off the top ships. Then the 
bottom ships!” 

Again the “Terrestrian” was held in 
that titanic field of force— that field 
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was so great that all magnetic com- 
passes all over the Earth were deflect- 
ed, and the currents induced in the 
telephone lines, telegraph lines, power 
transformers and all other apparatus 
were so great that many lines in the 
vicinity were melted. The cube con- 
tracted to a mile dimension before 
the glowing, iridescent ray of death 
reached out to dissolve that first 
ship — then a second— a third— a fourth 
—and the Martians were in the wildest 
confusion— the cathode rays prevented 
the “Terrestrian’s” bombs from strik- 
ing, but it also made their own pro- 
jectiles useless. They had been sent 
to conquer this new planet for their 
race— and they were failing. They could 
not rush that tiny ship— for the deadly 
disintegration ray would only destroy 
the ship before*they had had a chance 
to crash into the “Terrestrian.” It 
seemed hopeless, but they tried once 
more. 

Now from every side the ships of the 
Martians came at their tiny opponent, 
mighty hurtling hulks of hundreds of 
thousands of tons— it seemed they 
must get that tiny ship— there seemed 
no opening. The three damaged ships 
had joined in this last attempt— and 
as the seven gargantuan ships charged 
down at the “Terrestrian,” there 
sprang from it again the pale beam of 
disintegration— and one of the four 
remaining undamaged ships ceased to 
exist. The gap was closed— another 
ship was gone— and a third flashed 
into nothingness as the tiny opponent 
swung that deadly beam— then it was 
free— and turning to meet the four 
remaining Martians. 

But now they turned— and started 



up — up — up. They were leaving Earth! 
And now, as the blazing sun sank 
below the far horizon of distant purple 
hills, one faltered, the burning violet 
spheres went dark, and it plunged 
faster and faster into the darkness 
below— down from the glowing light of 
the ruddy sun into the deep shadow 
far below— down to the shadow of 
Death— for the damaged generators 
had failed. And as that last great 
ship crashed on the far sands, the 
violet globes of light of the others 
were dying in the rare air far from 
Earth. The Martians had come, had 
seen and had been conquered. 

“Steve— they are going— we have 
won. This planet is ours now— man 
has proven it. But they may bring 
reinforcements— are you going to let 
them go?” 

“No, Dave, I have one more thing 
I want to do. I want to give an 
object lesson.” 

The tiny ship set off in the wake 
of the defeated giants— faster and 
faster. It was overhauling them— and 
at last it did— just beyond the orbit 
of the Moon. The undamaged ship 
was leading the train of four ships 
as they went back. Their world must 
have been watching— must have seen 
that battle— must have known. And 
now they were returning. 

As the tiny ship came up to them 
the Martians turned 2t bay it seemed— 
and waited. Then from the tiny ship 
before them there came a new ray — 
invisible here in space— but a ray that 
caught and pulled the great ship it 
touched— the undamaged ship. In an 
instant it was falling toward the “Ter- 
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restrian”— then its great cathode tubes 
were turned on— invisible here in space 
also. Now it stopped, started away — 
but greater and greater became the 
force on it. It was a colossal tug of 
war! The giant seemed an easy victor— 
but the giant had the forces of atoms— 
and the smaller had the energy of 
matter to drive against it. It was a 
battle of Titanic forces; with space 
itself the battleground, and the great 
ship of the Martians was pulling, not 
against the small ship, but against space 
itself, for the equalizing space distort- 
ing apparatus took all tension from 
the “Terrestrian” itself. The great 
cathode ray tubes were working at 
full power now, yet still, inexorably, 
the Martian was following the “Ter- 
restrian!” Faster they were goin^ now 
—accelerating— despite the mighty ca- 
thode rays of the Martians! 

Of that awful trip through space 
and the terrible moments we had in 
the depths of space, you know. At 
times it seemed we must annihilate 
our giant prisoner, but always Water- 
son’s skillful dodging avoided the 
bull rushes of the Martian. He would 
strain back with all available tubes, 
then suddenly turn ail his force the 
other way— try to crash into us. It 
was a terrible trip— but toward the end 
he had decided to follow— and came 
smoothly. The strain of expecting 
some treachery kept us in suspense. 
Two weeks that long trip to Venus 
took. Two of the most awful weeks 
of my life. But two weeks in which 
I learned to marvel at that ship- 
learned to wonder at the terrific and 
constantly changing tugs it received 
—terrific yanks to avoid the hurtling 
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tons of the Martian. I thought it 
must surely weaken under that con- 
tinued strain, but it held. We had 
to get whatever sleep we could in the 
chairs. No food could be cooked, the 
sudden jerks threw us in all directions 
when we least expected it— but at 
last we reached the hot, steaming 
planet. Glad I was to see it, too! 

The “Terrestrian” left its giant 
prisoner there, and as it rose through 
the hot, moist air it rose in a blaze 
of glowing color, for every available 
projector on its tiny surface had been 
turned on as a light projector— it was 
a beautiful salute as we left, red, 
blue, orange, green— every color of 
the spectrum blazed as a great, glow- 
ing finger of colored light in the 
misty air. 

It took us but three days to return— 
Waterson admitted he went at a rate 
that was really unsafe— he had to put 
in another charge in the fuel distribu- 
ter— water— and it held nearly a pint, 
too. 

When at last we reached Arizona 
again, Wright was there to greet us— 
and so were delegates of every nation. 
It was supposed to be a welcoming 
committee, but every one of the dele- 
gates had something to say about why 
the secret of material energy should 
really be given to his country. 

Waterson refused to give out the 
secret of that energy though. He 
demanded that the nations scrap every 
instrument of war, and then meet in 
the first Terrestrial Congress and write 
laws that might apply material energy 
to the ends of man, not to the ending 
of man! 

It seems strange, the persistence with 
which the governments of the world 
held fast to those old battleships and 
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guns! They were hopelessly useless 
now, yet they would not agree to that 
term of the agreement! It required 
Waterson’s famous ultimatum to bring 
action. 

“To the Governments of the Earth; 

“For centuries and millenniums man 
has had wars. One reason has been 
that he has had the tools of war. 
The tools of war are going to be 
abolished now. Every armored cruiser, 
battleship, destroyer, submarine, air- 
craft carrier and all other types of 
war craft will be taken to the nearest 
port, and every gun, cannon or other 
weapon of more than one mile range 
loaded on those ships. They will then 
be taken to the nearest ocean, and 
sank in water of a depth of at least 
one mile. 

“In the first place the weapons 
would be useless. The ship, I now 
have, has shown that. There will 
be no economic loss as the type of 
power they use is now obsolete. The 
iron and other materials they contain 
can be produced directly by new 
methods that are simpler than salvag- 
ing that meul. They are, however, 
curiosities that the future will be 
interested in. The navy department 
of Japan will select the finest ship of 
each type from each of the navies 
of any other country, and I will 
then transport that ship to a selected 
spot well toward the center of the 
Sahara desert where they will be 
set up as museums of naval history. 

“Tliis is to be done within seven 
days, or the ‘Te/restrian’ will do it 
more completely. It must be done 
for the good of our race, and at 
last there is a power that can get 
it done— the ‘Terrcstrian!’ ” 

Needless to say, it was done. We 



all know the result. No armies meant 
no national -spirit— no race jealousies 
can exist unless there is some one 
to stir them up, and now it is to the 
benefit of no one to do so! 

The laws that made possible the 
application of Waterson’s new energies 
are well known— and this manuscript 
is not the place for quotation of 
international and interplanetary law. 
It was a great problem, and we 
must acknowledge the aid of the 
Martians in solving it. Their expe- 
rience in the application of atomic 
energy was immensely valuable. The 
light beam communication that Wa- 
terson made possible has done as 
much for us as have the energies he 
released. 

And the peace that exists between 
these two races must always exist, 
for they are the only neighbors Earth 
can ever have. And they did not 
damage us much. We still feel a bit 
of dread of them I suppose, but 
statistics have shown that the trouble 
man himself caused in his wild panics 
did far more damage than did the 
Martian heat rays. 

May God help these twin races, 
so close both in bodily form and 
place of birth, to climb on in friendly 
rivalry toward better things through the 
eons, as long as our sun can yet 
support life on the globes that wheel 
around it, migrating from planet to 
planet as the race grows, and the 
planets cool, settling on them as 
the Martians have settled on Venus. 

And thanks to Stephen Waterson’s 
foresight and vision in establishing 
the Supreme Council of Solar Sys- 
tem Scientists, we dare hope this 
may come true. 

THE END 
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E ditor of Amazing Stories, 

Dear Sir 

As a constant reader of AMAZING 
STORIES, I have always been greatly 
interested in the various opinions ex- 
pressed by your readers regarding the 
stories which have been published. I 
have been particularly struck by the 
fact that no two seem to agree as to 
the best or worst stories, or as to the 
improbability of the incidents related. 
Personally, I always feel that a story 
laid in the distant future, or on another 
planet, never seems to carry convic- 
tion, rather at the very outset taxes 
the credulity of the reader. But this is 
quite apart from the matter regarding 
which I am writing to you. 

Among the many themes which have 
been criticised, and which many of your 
readers have declared impossible, are 
those dealing with the elimination of 
time, or which send the hero, if so he 
may be called, into the future or into 
the past. A short time ago I, too, 
agreed that it was utterly impossible 
and had no scientific foundation. And, 
were it not for your editorials in which 
you have so often pointed out that 
the impossibility of today may be- 
come the possibility of tomorrow, and 
have shown yourself so liberal and 
broadminded in your view, I would 
not now dare to address this communi- 
catin to you with the expectation 
that you would give it the least serious 
consideration. 

To be brief, and to the point; 
not only is it possible to eliminate time 
and enter either the past or the future: 
these things have actually been ac- 
complished. 

Do not think, when I make this 
bold statement, that I am of unsound 
mind, that I am perpetrating some new 



hoax, or that I am trying to put 
fiction in the form of fact. On the 
contrary, I am merely calling to your 
attention the remarkable and gen- 
erally unknown feats of a friend of 
mine, a highly educated and eminent- 
ly scientific gentleman, who for several 
years past, has held the position of 
instructor in applied physics in the 
second oldest university in America, 
the Universidad Santo Tomas, at Lima, 
Peru. 

Dr. Fenomeno Mentiroso is, as 
anyone in Peru can testify, a man 
whose word and honor cannot be ques- 
tioned. His works on the higher mathe- 
matics and physics and his clear and 
concise exposition of the Einstein 
Theory, which was first read as a 
paper before the fourth Pan-American 
Scientific Congress in Lima in 1924, 
are familiar to every scientist through- 
out the world. He would be the last 
man to attempt to foster a hoax or 
to allow his imagination to wander 
into unproven fields but he is withal 
a very modest individual and dreads, 
more than anything else, lest any state- 
ment or declaration he may make 
should be considered fictional. And his 
latest exploit is so sensational, and to 
many persons will appear so utterly 
impossible, that he has absolutely re- 
fused to make public his discoveries 
or his unparalleled feat. Moreover, 
what he has done, is, as you wfll see, 
merely a beginning, and should full 
details of his work be made public, 
his further experiments and inven- 
tions might be greatly hampered. Still 
another reason that he has remained 
silent is that he expects that his re- 
markable invention, in its perfected 
form, will ultimately prove such an ir- 
resistible weapon of offense and de- 
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fcnse.l that his country will be forever 
free from any fear of hostilities on the 
part of its traditional and warlike 
neighbor, the Republic of Chile. 

It was solely because of the numer- 
ous allegations, on the part of your 
readers, that time could never be 
eliminated, and my insistence that his 
own accomplishment would prove the 
fallacy of such statements, and would 
at the same time set at rest the 
question of a fourth dimension, that 
Doctor Mentiroso reluctantly gave 
me permission to relate the facts to 
you. 

But as I am no scientist, save for 
the interest I take in your scientific- 
ton tales, and as physics, higher 
mathematics and fourth dimensional 
problems are quite beyond me, I shall 
recount, verbatim, as far as possible, 
my conversation with Doctor Menti- 
roso. 

Some two months ago, during a visit 
to Lima, I had called, as I invariably 
do when in Peru, upon Doctor Men- 
tiroso. I had just received a copy of 
AMAZING STORIES and somewhat 
jocularly presented it to the Doctor 
with the remark that it might give 
him some new ideas. 

He glanced rather idly over the 
magazine, until his eye caught a page 
which instantly aroused his interest 
and indignation. “Idiots!” he exclaim- 
ed in his impulsive Latin way. “Idiots 
that people are! Did you read this, 
Don Alfeo?” Then, without awaiting 
my reply, he continued; 

“Will the world never learn that 
there is no such word as impossible? 
Will people never cease to call ‘im- 
possible’ everything they do not un- 
derstand? Of a truth, my good friend. 



the stupidity of my fellow men at times 
makes me ashamed of the human 
race.” 

“What,” I asked, “do you refer 
to now?” 

“To these letters,” he exclaimed, 
pointing to the paragraphs he had read. 
“To these letters wherein the writers, 
who obviously know nothing of the 
subject, find fault with Senor Wells’ 
and other author’s stories because, they 
say there is no fourth dimension and 
because it is impossible to be in the 
future or the past coincidently with 
one’s existence in the present.” 

I laughed. “But that obviously is 
impossible,” I replied. “And as for a 
fourth dimension— why, amigo mio. 
how can there be any dimension other 
that length, breadth and thickness? 
These stories, Don Fenomeno, are 
merely fiction, fiction glossed with 
science, it is true, but pure imagination 
none the less. You do not understand, 
perhaps, that they are not intended to 
be taken seriously.”. 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders 
and regarded me pityingly. “Fiction, 1 
grant,” he said, “but fiction only inas- 
much as the names of persons and 
their particular adventures and feats 
are concerned. The basic facts in 
Senor Wells’ story, and in the others 
also, are science. It is hard to explain 
to one who is unfamiliar with the 
involved theories of the great Ein- 
stein, of infinity and of electronic 
forces; but a fourth dimension is as 
essential to the universe and to science 
as is any one of the three recognized 
dimensions. And if a certain thing is 
essential to the universe, then, most 
truly, my friend, that thing exists.” 

“But,” I objected, “if there is a 
fourth dimension, what is it? And why 
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has no one discovered it?” 

“It has been discovered,” declared 
my friend positively. “I, Doctor Feno- 
meno Mentiroso, have discovered it. 
And I will try to explain to you 
what it is, though I doubt if you 
can grasp it, for so accustomed have 
men become to think of the exist- 
ence of things which do not exist, that 
the ordinary mind cannot grasp the ex- 
istence of matters which they think do 
not exist.” 

I threw up my hands in despair. 
“It’s beyond me,” I declared. “If a 
thing exists which doesn’t exist, and 
things which' exist do not exist, then 
we must all be mad and the whole 
world must be topsy-turvy.” 

“On the contrary,” he continued, 
smiling pityingly at my apparent ig- 
norance. “It would be piadness not 
to admit such obvious truths. You 
dream, my friend, and as you dream 
all that occurs is to your brain real 
and existent, and yet, when you wake, 
you feel convinced that your dreams 
were unreal, that nothing existed in 
them and that only during your wak- 
ing hours do your senses record mat- 
ters which truly exist. But suppose, if 
you can, that matters are in reality 
reversed, that your dreams are ac- 
tualities and your impressions during 
waking hours phantasies. Or imagine 
again, that both your dreams and 
your waking-hour experiences are both 
equally real, but that, during your 
slumbers, you enter into another 
sphere, into the unknown, unexplored 
realm of a fourth dimension. What 
proof have you that your dreams are 
not as existent as your other impres- 
sions? None! my friend, not a shred 
of proof; merely the fact that for gen- 
erations we have been taught that 



dreams were imaginary figments of the 
brain. It is just as true of countless 
other matters. Does space exist? Do 
length, breadth and thickness exist?” 
“Of course,” I interrupted. “Other- 
wise no object, neither you nor I, 
could exist, and geometry and other 
mathematics could not exist. I—” 
“Pardon me,” he broke in, smiling 
deprecatingly. “But are you quite 
sure of that? A mathematical line, a 
mathematical plane, does not exist, 
and hence a mathematical cube or 
parallelogram cannot exist, and, if we 
accept Senear Einstein’s theory, two 
parallel lines will eventually meet. The 
fact is, my friend, that we— or most 
of us at least— cannot grasp the in- 
finite. We are bound down, tied hand 
and foot to our own petty sphere, to 
this earth of ours which is an infin- 
itesimal atom in the universe, and we 
measure everything by earthly stand- 
ards and by our own jive senses. We 
can conceive of nothing that we can- 
not smell, taste, touch, see or hear. 
No living man can conceive or de- 
scribe any form totally unlike any- 
thing on earth. No man can con- 
ceive or describe a color or a sound 
unlike anything he has ever seen or 
heard. Did you ever think of that, 
amigo mio? And only a comparatively 
few men can realize- that there is— 
scientifically speaking— no such thing 
as solid matter. A few years ago, a 
thousand things in common -use today 
would have been scoffed at as impos- 
sible. Even today it is hard for the 
average man to understand radio, to 
understand why an airplane flies, and it 
is still harder to realize that objects 
which we speak of as solids are merely 
the result of combinations of electrons 
and protons. And it is a thousand times 
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more difficult for the average man to 
conceive of everything being, as is un- 
questionably the case, merely the result 
of vibratory waves.” 

“Hold on!” I exclaimed. “You are 
getting beyond me, and I cannot see 
where your highly entertaining lecture 
is leading. What has all this to do 
with the elimination of space? And how 
can matter be composed of waves?” 
Doctor Mentiroso sighed and shrugged 
his shoulders expressiely. 

“I forget, dear friend, that you are 
an example of the average man,” he 
laughed. “All that I have said has a 
direct bearing on the elimination of 
space and the fourth dimension. But 
to answer our last question. We 
know that light, heat, sound elec- 
tricity, radio, color, smell are all the 
result of vibratory waves. And beyond 
question there are countless thousands 
of vibratory waves too short or too long 
to be received or intercepted by the 
human organs. Heat vibrations are in- 
visible until they are reduced to a 
length perceptible to the eye. Light 
vibrations are not detectable by the 
sense of touch or feeling until they 
are lengthened by the point where they 
are known as heat. Only a small per- 
centage of sound vibrations are within 
the range of the human ear, and elec- 
tro-magnetic vibrations cannot be de- 
tected by any human organ until so 
altered as to become sound waves.” 

I shook my head. “Before you pro- 
ceed,” I begged, “can you make this 
a bit clearer? You say that heat vi- 
brations can be made visible, that light 
waves can be made detectable by touch. 
How?” 

“If,” replied Don Fenomeno, speak- 
ing slowly and choosing his words, 
“if you heat a bar of iron up to a 



certain point it will burn woodoryour 
skin and yet you cannot detect its 
heat by your eyesight. But if heated 
slightly more, it becomes red, and you 
know it is ‘red hot,’ as you say, be- 
cause you see it. In other words, you 
have gradually decreased the length 
of the heat vibrations until they be- 
come visible. If the iron is heated 
still more, the red becomes white, or 
in other words the - vibration have 
been shortened until they appear as 
white light to your eyes. Conversely, 
the white or red vibrations may be 
lengthened to invisible heat rays by 
allowing the metal to cool. In other 
words, light waves are lengthened until 
they become invisible but recognizable 
by touch they are considered heat.” 
“Then,” said I, quite pleased with 
myself, “according to your theory, 
light and heat are identical.” 

“In a way, yes,” replied Don Men- 
tiroso. “But, in the same way, all 
vibrations are identical, for all are 
caused merely by the movement of 
electrons— forcing more electrons into 
a given space or depriving some space 
of its normal number of electrons. 
Possibly your mind cannot conceive the 
fact, but nevertheless, every force, 
every power, every motion, every body, 
and in fact everything we know— 
perhaps our thoughts, our senses and 
our so-called life— are merely the results 
of electronic motion.” 

“Well, even if I grant all this, what 
has it do do with the original subject 
of our discussion?” I demanded. 

“Everything,” declared my friend. 
“Granted that everything is the result 
of electronic movement, and you 
know, of course, that the electrons are 
in effect miniature satellites revolving 
about a central nucleus, much as the 
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earth and moon revolve about the sun, 
then we must admit that nothing ac- 
tual, as we know it, exists; that every- 
thing is merely relative and that time 
itself must be the mere expression, in 
arbitrary terms, of some electronic 
force or vibratory waves.” 

“Nonsense,” I exclaimed. “I sup- 
pose you will be claiming that time 
does not exist.” 

“I know it does not,” was his as- 
tounding reply. “It is merely a rela- 
tive term coined for the convenience 
of the human race. But permit me to 
proceed. I will demonstrate this to you 
presently. You asked about the fourth 
dimension a moment ago. Now let me 
ask you a question. Has a circle length, 
breadth or thickness?” 

“Why, of—” I hesitated. “Certain- 
ly,” I declared after a moment’s 
thought. “A wheel or a disk has 
thickness, and its diameter is its 
breadth.” 

Doctor Mentiroso laughed. 
“Right,” he agreed. “But neither 
a wheel nor a disk is a circle; it is 
merely an object or form bounded 
by a circle. What is the definition of 
a circle. A mathematical plane with 
its boundary equidistant from its cen- 
tre everywhere. Did not your geome- 
try attempt to solve all problems 
by dividing the circle into triangles? 
And yet a triangle has three straight 
boundaries whereas a circle has no 
portion of its boundary or circumfer- 
ence staight. In other words, amigo 
mio, as a circle possesses neither length, 
breadth nor thickness, it must of ne- 
cessity possess a fourth dimension, and 
the mathematicians, knowing nothing 
of a fourth dimension, must of neces- 
sity fit their geometry to the occasion 
and attempt crudely to transform it 



into triangles which have length and 
breadth. And yet circles may be trans- 
formed to length or breadth just as 
triangles or parallelograms may be 
transformed into cubes or pyramids.” 

"Then,” I laughed, “you consider 
the circle the fourth dimension?” 

“Not at all,” he exdaimed abit im- 
patiently. “I am merely trying to dem- 
onstrate toyou that a fourth dimension 
must exist or otherwise there could be 
no circles and consequently no spheres 
and consequently no revolutions or ro- 
tations, of electrons, atoms, stellar 
bodies or anything else. The earth 
could not rotate on its axis, it could 
not follow its orbit about the sun 
for none of these things would be 
possible with the existence of length, 
breadth and thicknessalone, with para- 
llel lines which never meet and with 
mathematical planes. No, my friend, 
the fourth dimension exists, it is ever 
present, it is essential to our lives, to 
our existence and to our universe, 
but being as yet inconceivable to us, 
we cannot describe it, measure it or 
understand it. It is, in fact, beyond 
our present senses, just as the higher 
and lower sound vibrations, the shorter 
and longer light waves, and the radio 
waves are undetectable by our organs.” 

“That is a safe way of putting it,” 
I said. “Of course, if we assume that 
no one can detect it, then no one 
can be positive that it does not ex- 
ist. But don’t you think all that is 
negative evidence? And how does it 
affect the question of time elimination, 
of going into the past or future while 
still in the present, which was, Don 
Fenomeno, the original matter under 
disucssion?” 

“I presume,” he replied after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “that you donotcon- 
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sider it possible to enter the future, 
while still in the present.” 

“I certainly do not,” I assured him. 
“If that were possible, one might fore- 
tell with certainty what would occur 
tomorrow or a year hence.” 
“Precisely,” he agreed. “And what 
if I assure you that you and I can 
fortell what will occur in the future.” 
“I should think, my friend, that 
you were absolutely mad,” I replied. 

Don Fenomeno arose, crossed the 
room to a table, and returned with a 
copy of El Tiempo in his hand. Glanc- 
ing over it, he pointed to a paragraph 
and handed the newspaper to me. 

“Will you be good enough to read 
that news item?” he asked. 

“Nothing remarkable,” I declared, 
as my eyes glanced over the indicated 
paragraph. “Merely the report of a 
railway accident in India, and the death 
of sixteen persons.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Doctor Fenome- 
no. “And when is the despatch dated?” 
“December I8th,” I replied. 

“And does it state at what hour the 
accident occurred?” he asked. 

“Yes.” I replied, reading from the 
paragraph, “as seven P.M. today the 
Jarabad local train which left Maraj- 
pore at 5:30 . . .” 

“Enough,” he interrupted. “The 
accident, then, occurred at 7 P.M. 
of December 18th. Will you glance at 
the date at the top of the page and 
tell me on what day this copy of El 
Tiempo was printed?” 

“Why on the 18th of course,” I 
relied. 

“Exactly,” he smiled, “and as you 
know, El Tiempo is on the streets of 
Lima at 6 A.M. Hence a paper sold 
on Lima’s streets at 6 A.M. contained 
news of a railway accident in India 



which did not occur until 7 P.M. of 
the same day. In other words, El 
Tiempo foretold exactly what would 
occur in another part of the world 
thirteen hours before the event took 
place. And yet,” he added, shrugging 
his shoulder, “you assure me that it is 
impossible to enter the future while in 
the present.” 

“But, but,” I expostulated, “it 
did not actually occur thirteen hours 
later. It’s merely the difference in time 
between Peru and India; it was 7 
P.M. there when 6 A.M. here. That’s 
not—” 

“Pardon my interruption,” he ex- 
claimed. “You say that it is merely 
the difference in time. Then you ad- 
mit that time is merely a relative 
term. And you were about to state, 
if I am not mistaken, that the fact 
that the accident was reported thirteen 
hours before it occurred did not ac- 
tually constitute entering the future. 
Ah, my friend, how inconsistent you 
are. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you or I possessed means 
of traveling to or from India instan- 
taneously, or even at undreamed of 
speed— at at speed which, let us say, 
enabled us to visit India and return 
in an hour or two. In that case, 
amigo mio, had you been in India 
when the unfortunate accident oc- 
curred, you could have flown here 
and could have declared— with abso- 
lute certainty— that a railway accident 
would occur and that sixteen persons 
would lose their lives at 7 P.M. even 
though you reached Lima at 6 A.M. 
And, supposing again, that no wire- 
less communication existed, and that, 
in due course of time, mail from India 
confirmed your statement, would not 
the public have declared you a prophet 
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who could foretell the future?” 

I was actually stumped. But pres- 
ently I gathered my wits together. 
This was, I knew, utter nonsense. 
It was all the result of the variation in 
time due to the earth's rotation on its 
axis, and I felt that my friend was 
merely arguing for the sake of trying 
to convince me the impossible was pos- 
sible by scientific theory. Doctor Men- 
tiroso listened patiently, and with a 
half-pitying, half-indulgent smile, as I 
expressed these sentiments. 

“You are, in a way, dealing with the 
pith of the whole matter,” he an- 
nounced when I ceased speaking. 
“That is, you refer to the variation of 
time, to the rotation of the earth, 
and by so doing you tacitly admit that 
time is actually non-existent, that, 
scientifically speaking, there is no past, 
no present and no future; for, if time, 
as you understand it, exists; if the past 
vanishes and the future is never present, 
then time would be the same every- 
where. Your so-called time, therefore, 
is merely a relative term used to de- 
scribe the motion of the earth in its 
relation with the sun. In other words, 
human beings have discovered that our 
sphere rotates upon its axis and fol- 
lows its orbit about the sun, and for 
convenience, mankind has seen fit to 
divide the rotation and the orbit into 
periods which we are pleased to call 
hours, days, months and years. But 
time literally is a far different matter. 
It is in fact infinite, it goes on into 
infinity and springs from infinity. 
Nothing in nature, amigo mio, is ever 
wasted or destroyed, although it may 
alter in form or substance. The light 
we see here, the image which such 
light throws upon our brains by the 
medium of our eyes, does not end 



here, anymore than it began here. It 
is merely a vibratory wave which has 
travelled millions of miles and will con- 
tinue to travel millions, trillions of 
miles— into infinity in fact— and as it 
requires an appreciable period for even 
light to travel, every visible event of 
the past must be somewhere in that 
infinity just as every event of the fu- 
ture must be recorded somewhere 
and is travelling toward us to be re- 
vealed when it reaches us. In the same 
way, time is but a vibratory wave, 
a movement of electrons, and could 
one but follow the path of time at a 
greater speed than the vibratory wave 
travels, then most assuredly, could one 
witness events which transpired a hun- 
dred or a hundred thousand years ago. 
Or, going in the other direction, he 
could see events which would not 
transpire on earth for thousands of 
years to come. I— ” 

“Hold on,” I cried. “You are mere- 
ly theorizing, carrying scientific hypo- 
theses to the ultimate degree. And 
besides, even if I admit your pre- 
posterous statements to be theoretically 
sound, you are carrying the whole mat- 
ter beyond the range of possibilities 
of human beings and into space; they 
do not apply to happenings on earth 
and hence, as I said before, it is im- 
possible for us to enter either the past 
or the future.” 

I thought I had stumped my friend, 
but I was mistaken. 

“Very well,” he agreed. “It is hard, 
I admit, for the average man to vis- 
ualize or comprehend anything beyond 
the confines of our own planet. So, 
my friend, we will confine ourselves 
to this petty earth of ours. And to 
prove to you that my statements and 
‘theories’ are sound, let me call your 
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attention to a few facts which, with a 
little reflection, you must recognize as 
irrefutable. The earth, you know, re- 
volves from west to east at an approxi- 
mate speed of 1,000 miles per hour, 
and hence each so-called hour of time 
represents approximately one thou- 
sand miles of earth’s greatest circum- 
ference. Bear in mind, please, that 
in speaking of these matters, I am 
referring always to approximate fig- 
ures— though if you wish, I can give 
you the exact figures. But to resume. 
Granted then that it is, according to 
the accepted ideas of time, noon,' 
Monday, in Lima; it will be approxi- 
mately six P.M. in London or Bar- 
celona; 12P.M. inCalcuttaandb A.M. 
in Hawaii.” 

“Yes,” I assented. “Roughly speak- 
ing, that is so.” 

“Very well,” continued Doctor 
Mentiroso. “Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that you are provided with 
a machine which can travel through the 
air at a speed of 1,000 miles per hour, 
and supposing that in this machine 
you start eastward from Lima at noon 
today. It is also assumed that you will 
set your watch in accord with Lima 
time and will not alter it until you 
again arrive at Lima. At what time 
would you reach Barcelona?” 

I did a bit of mental calculation 
and replied confidently: “At 6 P.M.” 
Don Fenomeno laughed heartily. “Oh, 
my dear friend,” he exclaimed. 
“Wrong at the very start. You forget 
that at the moment you left Lima it 
was noon and hence 6 P.M. in Spain, 
And as you have supposedly consumed 
six hours in reaching your destination, 
it will be 12 A.M. when you arrive 
there, although yourwatchwilltellyou 
that it is but 6 P.M. So you have al- 



ready traveled six hours into the fu- 
ture. Very well. Suppose you leave at 
once for Calcutta; at what hour will 
you arrive at that Indian city?” 

This time I was a bit more care- 
ful, and after a moment’s hesitation 
replied: “At noon on Tuesday.” 

“Exactly— according to Calcutta’s 
clocks,” assented my friend. “But 
suppose you glance at your watch. You 
will find that it is only 12 P.M. 
on Monday, so that you have now 
entered twelve hours into the future. 
But continue eastward and head for 
Hawaii. Reaching that delightful spot, 
what time do you find it is?” 

Rapidly figuring with a pencil on 
a scrap of paper, I gave my answer 
“Approximately 12 P.M. Monday. 

“And according to your watch 
6 A.M. Tuesday,” chuckled the doc- 
tor. “In other words, you find Ha- 
waii’s time precisely the same as was 
Calcutta’s six hours before, while you 
have traveled back from the future six 
hours towards the present; and con- 
tinuing your mad flight to Lima, you 
will discover that you complete your 
journey around the earth at noon on 
Tuesday— twenty-four hours after leav- 
ing; and remarkable as it may seem 
your watch and the clocks in Lima 
agree on the hour. By some mysterious 
means, you have come back to the 
present after entering the future to the 
extent of twelve hours.” 

“But,” I objected, “you forget 
that in crossing the approximate 180th 
degree of longitude in the Pacific, a 
day is added or subtracted according 
to whether one is traveling east or 
west.” 

“Quite true,” agreed the doctor. 
“But supposing you had done so, 
then when you arrived in Lima, it 
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would have been a day later, whereas 
it would of necessity— considering that 
you circumnavigated the earth in twen- 
ty-four hours— be the same day. And 
to further prove the fallacy of your 
argument; suppose you start from 
Lima in a westerly direction, stopping 
at the same points as before. In that 
case, amigo mio. be good enough to 
tell me at what hour and on what 
day you would arrive at Hawaii?” 
“That is easy,” I declared. “I would 
arrive at Honolulu at approximately 
6 P.M. on Monday.” 

“By your own watch, yes,” chuck- 
led my friend. “But at noon on Mon- 
day according to the time in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. In other words, you 
might truthfully be said to have trav- 
eled from Lima to Honolulu instan- 
taneously. But if you continue onyour 
westward flight, at what^hour, by Cal- 
cutta time, would you arrive at the 
town?” 

“I suppose there’s a catch in it,” 

I replied, “and I confess I’m getting 
so confoundedly confused that I might 
as well guess at it. I should say at 
6 A.M. Tuesday.” 

Doctor Mentiroso laughed good na- 
turedly. “No, my friend,” he an- 
nounced. “It would be at noon on 
Tuesday, for during the twelve hours 
which have passed since you left Lima, 
twelve hours have also passed in Cal- 
cutta, although your own timepiece 
would indicate that it was 12 P.M. on 
Monday, so you would again be 12 
hours in the future. But continuing 
on your way you would find, on ar- 
riving at Barcelona, that it was still 
noon on Monday, although 6 A.M. 
Tuesday by your watch, so that you had 
leaped from twelve hours into the 
future and were now back six hours 



towards the present. Continuing on- 
wards, you would reach Lima at 
12 noon on Tuesday, your watchsould 
indicate noon on Tuesday, and vou 
would suddenly discover that you had 
been in three places separated one 
from the other by nearly six thousand 
miles, at precisely the same hour.” 
I threw up my hands in despair. 
“I know you are juggling figures,” I 
declared. “But I’ll be hanged if I see 
where it comes in. I suppose you still 
have something up your sleeve. Well, 
fire away. I’ll be the goat.” 

Don Fenomeno nodded and smiled. 
“Then let us assume that your purely 
imaginary aircraft is capable of trav- 
eling at the rate of 24,000 miles per 
hour or that, in an hour’s time, 
you can circumnavigate the earth. In 
that case, starting from Lima at noon 
on Monday, and rushing eastward, 
you would arrive in Barcelona at 6:30 
P.M. on Monday, though your watch 
would show it to be 12:15 P.M. You 
would reach Calcutta at 1 A.M. Tues- 
day, although still only 12:30 on Mon- 
day by your watch. At Hawaii you 
would find time had leaped back 
to 6:30 A.M. Monday, despite 
the fact that your watch showed 12:45 
of the same day, and at 1 P.M. on 
Monday by your watch you would be 
back in Lima where the clocks would 
prove to you that it was 2 P.M. 
despite the fact that you had been 
absent only one hour.” 

“And what marvelous thing would 
occur should I reverse my flight and 
travel westward?” I asked. 

“In that case,” he replied, “you 
would be in Honolulu at 12:15 Mon- 
day by your watch, but at 6:15 A.M. 
by the local clocks. At Calcutta you 
would find the inhabitants soundly 
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sleeping at 12:30 A.M. Tuesday, 
although by your own time it would 
be barely half an hour after noon on 
Monday. At Barcelona the working 
people would be going home from 
their labors at 6:45 P.M. on Mon- 
day, despite your watch telling you 
that it was 12:45, and you would 
get back to Lima at 1 P.M. on Mon- 
day to find that your watch agreed 
with Lima’s time. And now, if you are 
not being bored, let me give you a 
still more striking illustration of the 
purely imaginary and relative status 
of what we ordinarily call time. If, 
when in your 24,000 mile per hour 
craft, you set your watch in accord with 
the local time at each point of call it 
would work out thus when going east: 
Leaving Lima at noon on Monday you 
reach Barcelona at 6:30 P.M. Mon- 
day, and setting your watch to agree, 
you proceed to Calcutta where you ar- 
rive at 1 A.M. on Tuesday to find 
your watch indicates 6:45 P.M. Mon- 
day. Again altering your watch and 
heading for Hawaii, you arrive there at 
7:30 A.M. Monday, regardless of the 
fact that your watch says 1:15 A.M. 
Tuesday and, having readjusted the 
latter, you proceed and reach Lima 
at 1 P.M. Monday and find your 
watch is at 7:45 A.M. Monday. Thus 
you will have been in the future over 
six hours at Barcelona, and overeleven 
hours in Calcutta, but you will have 
been into the past eighteen hours in 
Hawaii and back in Lima five and 
one-half hours before you left this 
city. ” 

“That,” I ejaculated, “is ridicu- 
lously impossible.” 

“But nevertheless true,” declared 
Don Fenomeno. “Moreover, should 
you follow out the same system and 



travel west you would return to Lima 
to find that, according to your watch, 
you had consumed six hours on your 
journey although you knew you had 
been away only one hour.” “It’s all 
bosh,” I declared. “It’s like proving 
black is white or that a cat has three 
tails, by mathematical formulae. Any- 
how, it’s impossible, for it is impossible 
to travel one thousand miles per hour, 
much less twenty-four thousand.” 

My Peruvian friend raised his dark 
eyebrows and shrugged. “Be very 
sure, my good friend, how you use the 
word impossible,” he advised me. “Do 
not forget that, twenty years ago, any- 
one would have declared it impos- 
sible for man to fly in the air at over 
one hundred miles per hour, and that, 
scarcely longer ago, it would have been 
deemed equally impossible toconstruct 
a motorcar which would reach a 
speed of fifty miles an hour, not to 
mention one hundred miles and more. 
But before challenging your statement, 
let me for the sake of clarity, give 
you a brief summary of the examples 
I have been drawing for your edifi- 
cation. Your watch, as you have seen, 
if kept at Lima time, would be con- 
stantly in the present (speaking ap- 
proximately and regarding for ourpur- 
pose the space of one hour as pres- 
ent) and yet you would have been at 
spots where yesterday’s events were oc- 
curring and at others where tomor- 
row’s happenings were taking place. 
And, this, my friend, is important: 
Provided the speed of the machine in 
which you travel could be accelerated 
so as to travel faster than light, you 
could go backward or forward into the 
past or present or into the fourth 
dimension. Moreover, as the human 
eye is incapable of registering the al- 
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temating effects of darkness and light 
at a speed greater than about 20 per 
second ( exemplified in the cinema), 
if you were passing rapidly enough 
about the earth, you could see no 
difference between light and darkness, 
could not realize time, and would ap- 
pear to remain stationary and with 
time non-existent; and at the same 
time, you would be quite invisible to 
the eyes of any human beings. But 
even if your speed were not greater 
than the moderate speed of 24,000 
miles per hour, you would of ne- 
cessity go farther and farther into the 
past and future at every lap about the 
earth until—” 

“Moderate speed,” I interrupted. 
“I like your idea of speed. Why, at 
that spe^ any machine would become 
incandescent through friction, and 
would be transformed to gas and ashes. 
Now don’t try to kid me into—” 

“Don’t think for a moment I am 
endeavoring to ‘kid’ you as you call 
it,” said Doctor Mentiroso, in injured 
tones. “Nothing is farther from my 
thoughts. I started out to convince you 
that the elimination of time was not 
impossible, and that a fourth dimen- 
sion exists and has been discovered 
by me. Doctor Fenomeno Mentiroso, 
your most humble servant and very 
good friend. I admit that, under or- 
dinary conditions, a machine traveling 
at such high speeds as I mentioned, 
would become heated to the incandes- 
cent point, but such a result would be 
due entirely to the friction of the air. 
Suppose then that the machine should 
travel beyond the atmospheric envel- 
ope of the earth, or that means could 
be found for eliminatingairfriction. In 
that case, you must admit there would 
be no fear of heating.” 



“You can suppose anything,” I re- 
plied. “But suppositions are not ac- 
tualities, and no one will ever be 
able to travel through space or over- 
come air friction. That, at least, you 
must admit is impossible. “On the con- 
trary,” declared Don Fenomeno, “I 
insist that it is not only possible but 
that it actually has been accom- 
plished.” 

I gased at my friend in incredulous 
amazement. Had Doctor Mentiroso 
taken leave of his senses? Or was he 
merely trying to lead me on for the 
sake of argument? Unquestionably, I 
decided, it must be the latter for my 
friend was obviously as sane as ever, 
and was smiling at me in such a su- 
percilious, or rather I might say, tri- 
umphant manner, that Iwasquitesure 
he had something up his sleeve. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested with a laugh, 
“you mean it has been accomplished 
theoretically. And by the way, did I 
not understand you to say that you had 
discovered the fourth dimension? Let’s 
hear about that.” 

“You understood correctly, amigo 
mio,” replied Don Fenomeno. “I Aove 
discovered the fourth dimension, and 
instead of accomplishing the feat of 
overcoming friction on a rapidly mov- 
ing body on paper, I have accomplished 
it in fact. Moreover, the two discov- 
eries are closely correlated, or, shall I 
say, dependent one upon the other. 
Had I not discovered the secret of the 
fourth dimension, I could not have ac- 
complished the even greater feat. And, 
paradoxical as it may seem, had I not 
accomplished the latter, I would not 
have discovered the secret of the fourth 
dimension.” 

“I suppose,” I remarked sarcastic- 
ally, “that you will now inform me in 
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all seriousness that you actually have 
constructed an apparatus capable of 
traveling one thousand miles an hour 
or more.” 

“Decidedly more,” was his calm re- 
sponse. “To be exact, very nearly ten 
thousand miles an hour, and—” 
“You’re absolutely mad, my 
friend!” I exclaimed. “But go on, 
one must humor the insane. Next, I 
presume you will assure me that you 
have flown in your dream machine, 
perhaps have even circumnavigated the 
world, and have thus proved the pos- 
sibility of entering the future.” 

“I shall begin to believe in mental 
telepathy, if you continue,” he laugh- 
ed. “Your presumptions are extraor- 
dinarily correct. I have flown— or ra- 
ther traveled, in my ‘dream’ machine 
as you see fit to call it, and I have 
circumnavigated the world at a speed 
nearly eleven times the speed of the 
earth’s rotation, I— ” 

“Wait a bit!” I cried, now convinced 
that my friend had taken leave of his 
senses, but anxious to see how far 
he had gone, “You spoke of your ap- 
paratus traveling ten thousand miles an 
hour and now you tell me you have 
traveled around the earth eleven times 
faster than the globe rotates on its 
axis. I don’t get that.” 

“I forgot to mention,” he explained, 
“that the discovery of the principle of 
the fourth dimension also included the 
elimination of gravitational attraction, 
as it is commonly called, and as I 
have already told you that my dis- 
coveries do away with atmospheric fric- 
tion you will at once understand that a 
machine traveling at an initial velocity 
of ten thousand miles an hour, and 
free from atmospheric friction and 
gravitational pull, will, when headed 



eastward, travel at that speed plus the 
speed of the earth’s rotation, or ap- 
proximately 11,000 miles an hour. 

I think—” 

“Very good,” I agreed, still deter- 
mined to humor him, “but if there is 
no attraction of gravitation, why did 
you not fly off into space?” 

“The fourth dimension again,” he 
answered. “It will, of course, be dif- 
ficult for you to understand, but I’ll 
try to explain it in terms which are 
familiar to you. And I see that you 
think I am crazy. I’m not surprised, 
my friend, but as a matter of fact, 
I was never saner. I think, before I 
am through, that you will realize this. 
But to reply to your most natural 
query. If, for example, you jump 
into the air, you temporarily overcome 
gravitation through the use of muscu- 
lar power which is greater than the 
force of gravity on your body, but 
you can only jump so far. In other 
words, your limit is one of the three 
recognized dimensions. If you jump 
longitudinally, the same thing occurs, 
for your leap is limited by length; and 
here let me call your attention to 
a very ordinary, but hitherto entirely 
overlooked matter, which is of the ut- 
most importance. When you leap up- 
ward, you return to your original posi- 
tion or to the earth in an approximate- 
ly straight line. But when you leap 
longitudinally, you travel from start to 
finish in a curved, line. Although, so 
far as I am aware, this phenomenon 
has never attracted much attention, it 
is an indication of the existence of 
the fourth dimension. But I am di- 
gressing. Just as your recognized three 
dimensions measure your jump perpen- 
dicularly or horizontally, so the fourth 
dimension regulates or controls the dis- 
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laaoe my apparatus can move against 
gravitational pull; perhaps it might be 
better to say that the gravitational pull 
controls the fourth dimension.” 

"Aattther point,” I insisted. “If you 
overcome air friction, how do you pro- 
pel your naafiiune? I may be a lay- 
man, but 1 fail to see how any ap- 
paratus can be propelled without fric- 
tion. I have always understood that it 
was frictional resistance which pro- 
pelled an airplane.” 

“Usually it is,” he replied. “But in 
the present case, no. My apparatus 
embodies an entirely new principle. I 
am very sorry, but 1 scarcely like to 
divulge it at present, and,” he added 
with a laugh, “you probably wouldn’t 
be any wiser for the explanation.” 

“I might if I could see it,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Possibly,” he repeated with an odd 
smile. “But we wfll leave that until 
later. As I remarked, it is difficult for 
me to convey an adequate idea of my 
apparatus, but I will do my best. Re- 
lieved of what is known as the at- 
traction of gravitation, the machine 
of course, rises or is thrown violently 
upward from the earth, its upward 
flight controlled by the use of the 
fourth dimension, which, for reasons I 
will explain, I have called “Esnesnon.’ 
Being free from air friction, as I 
have already said, it remains stationary 
while the earth and its envelope of 
atmosphere whirls from east to west 
at 1,000 miles per hour.” 

“But you stated that your machine 
traveled at a speed of 10,000 miles 
per hour,” I objected. 

“So it does,” he declared, as calmly 
as though speaking of fifty or one 
hundred miles an hour. “And that 
speed, added to the speed of the earth’s 



rotation, equals the 11,000 miles I 
referred to. But, my good friend, I 
have already told you that; bow many 
times must I repeat such simple mat- 
ters?” 

“They may appear simple to you,” 
I said, “and you may be sane as you 
say, but to me the mere thought of 
such speed is too staggering to be- 
lieve. And I still fail to see how you 
propel your machine when, as you 
claim, you eliminate air friction or 
pressure or whatever you may call it.” 

“I was coming to that very point 
when you interrupted me,” he replied 
a bit impatiently. “As I said, the 
earth’s atmo^heric envelope is sweep- 
ing past the apparatus at a sp>eed of 
1,000 miles per hour. In other words, 
the apparatus stands isolated in the 
centre of a one thousand mfles per 
hour hurricane. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly clear,” I assured him. 

“Very well,” he continued. “Now 
let me ask you a question. Did you 
ever hear of the so-called rotorship, 
a vessel invented and constructed a few 
years ago by a German?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “The vessel, 
as I recall it, was provided with large 
cylindrical masts or towers which were 
revolved at high speed, the idea being 
that wind impinging on a rotating sur- 
face produces a vacuum andforcesthe 
rotating surface forward. But the rotor 
ship, I believe, proved a complete 
failure. Anyhow, what has that do do 
with your discoveries?” 

“Nothing, directly,” he said, “I 
was merely seeking some familiar thing 
which I could use as a comparison 
to enable you to grasp the basic prin- 
ciples of my apparatus. And I might 
add that the rotor-ship was not a fail- 
ure from a mechanical or scientific 
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point of view, but was merely com- 
mercially impractical, owing to various 
factors which in no way affect its prin- 
ciple. But to continue. If, when within 
the mass of air moving at 1,000 miles 
an hour, a portion of that force of 
air were permitted to strike upon a 
revolving surface, my apparatus would 
rush forward exactly as the rotor- 
vessel was propelled, only immeas- 
urably faster.” 

“I can understand that,” I admit- 
ted. “But it certainly would not move 
forward at 10,000 miles an hour when 
the speed of the air was only 1,000 
miles an hour. Moreover, what means 
could you employ to prevent the air 
friction if you used that friction for 
your propelling force? It seems to me, 
my friend, that you are contradicting 
yourself.” 

Again, Don Fenomeno smiled that 
superior and condescending smile. 
“Suppose the entire frictional force 
were exhausted in propelling the ma- 
chine,” he observed. “And by rotating 
the rotors, as we may call them, ra- 
pidly enough to absorb all the fric- 
tion, and by allowing the friction of 
the air to act upon certain properly de- 
signed surfaces elsewhere, the appara- 
tus would and actually did travel at 
the speed I have mentioned, although 
I admit I employ the gravitational pull 
as an auxiliary force. Just as an air- 
plane rises and moves forward because 
of the angle of incidence upon its 
planes, so by utilizing the gravitation- 
al force which would tend to draw my 
machine to earth, and then by specif 
apparatus preventing it from descend- 
ing, I would achieve a similar result 
and force the machine forward.” 

“But tell me,” I broke in, now thor- 
oughly interested and quite oblivious 



of the seeming impossibilities he was 
describing. “Tell me what power you 
use to accomplish these marvels. And 
what is this fourth dimension or ‘Es- 
nesnon’ as you call it?” 

I’ll answer your last question first,” 
he replied. “Although, as a matter 
of fact, I cannot exactly explain what 
‘Esnesnon’ is myself.” 

I laughed. “You say you’ve dis- 
covered something you cannot de- 
scribe,” I exclaimed. “Come now, 
Don Fenomeno, aren’t you trying to 
see how far you can ^oof me, as the 
British say?” 

Doctor Mentiroso flushed. “If it 
were not for the fact that you are a 
very old and dear friend of mine, 
and inexpressibly stupid, I should take 
offense at that remark and should re- 
fuse to say another word,” he declared. 
“But under the circumstances, amigo 
mio, and knowing that you are really 
most simpatico, and that it is most 
difficult to convince one of anything 
quite new and revolutionary. I shall 
with patience control myself and will 
do my little best to convince you that 
I am serious and at the same time 
make dear to your uncomprehending 
mind exactly what I have done and how 
it has been accomplished. You say I 
contradict mysdf . . . My friend, you 
no doubt admit the existence of oxy- 
gen, of hydrogen, of nitrogen, of elec- 
tricity, of radio waves and of numer- 
ous other things which the world ac- 
cepts and uses in every walk of life. 
You admit, unquestionably, that the 
entire life of our planet, if not other 
planets as well, the existence of the 
universe in fact, depends upon the 
gases I have mentioned. But can you 
or any other man describe them? Can 
you give a dear definition of what 
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oxygen, for example, is like? Have you 
or has anyone else ever seen it? And 
yet it has been discovered; it is in 
daily, hourly use; it is combined, iso- 
lated, confined, and, in combination 
with other materials, it assumes tan- 
gible forms. The same is true of elec- 
tricity, of radio waves, of countless 
other things I might mention. 
‘Esnesnon’ is much the same. It is 
invisible, intangible, indescribable, and 
yet without it the universe could not 
exist, and like many other things, it 
can be isolated, utflized and combined 
with other things.” 

“Hmmm. There may be something 
in that,” I admitted. “You say the 
‘Esnesnon’ is not a force but a di- 
mension. What then is the power or 
force you employ to achieve your amaz- 
ing results?” 

“The greatest force or power in the 
entire universe,” declared Don Fe- 
nomeno. “The force which, for want 
of a better term, is known as the at- 
traction of gravitation; the force which 
holds the planets to their orbits, the 
earth to its rotation, the spheres in 
place, and prevents you and me and 
the world about us from being trans- 
formed into attenuated gaseous mat- 
ter.” 

I shook my head in despair. “You’re 
getting beyond me again,” I expos- 
tulated. “I’ve always understood that 
the attraction of gravitation is down- 
ward or towards the centre of the earth. 
In that case, I can’t see how you can 
utilize the power except for coming 
down.” 

“Of course the pull isdownward, or 
rather towards the center of the 
earth— or towards the actual mass of 
any object,” he exclaimed. “Every 
body has its gravitational force, which 



is exerted upon other bodies. But please 
understand, my friend, that the so- 
called attraction of gravitation is an 
electronic force and not a magnetic 
force. As far as your other question is 
concerned, may I call your attention to 
the fact that the force of water is also 
downward, you never saw a waterfall 
flow upward; and yet, as you know, 
water (>ower may be utilized for innum- 
erable purposes and to produce force 
for driving mechanisms in every di- 
rection. The same is true of the force 
of gravitation. Once its mysteries are 
mastered, it may be used as freely as 
water, steam, electricity or any other 
force, and being the supreme force of 
all forces, and the source of all, its 
power properly directed, is millions of 
times greater than any other known 
power.” 

“But how on earth did you hap- 
pen to discover all this?” I demanded 
at last convinced that Doctor Men- 
tirosohad actually accomplished seem- 
ingly impossible feats beyond my wQd- 
est dreams. 

“In a way,” he replied. “I cannot 
claim to have discovered these things. 
I have rediscovered them. They have 
been known for centuries— perhaps 
thousands of years. No, do not look 
so skeptical, amigo. I am speaking 
the unvarnished truth and will explain. 
As you know, far more Inca than 
Spanish blood flows in my veins, and 
for long I have devoted much time to 
studying the history and remains of my 
ancestors. The stupendous works of 
the pre-Incas in particular have al- 
ways been a source of marvel and won- 
der to me, as to yourself and to 
countless thousands of other men. 
Feats which they performed seem al- 
most supernatural, as you know. The 
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massive walls about Cuzco and Lake 
Titicaca, walls composed of stupen- 
dous blocks weighing scores of tons; 
blocks of twenty to thirty or more 
faces, and each so perfectly cut and 
so accurately fitted that even today a 
pen-point cannot be inserted between 
the stones; the cyclopean monuments 
and buildings; the tunnels cut-through 
many feet of living rock; the enor- 
mous fortresses; the marvellous metal 
work, all these facts performed by the 
long-dead race have puzzled every ar- 
cheologist and no one has hitherto been 
able to explain by what unknown 
means they were accomplished. But to 
me, and now that I am about to di- 
vulged it, to you, the secret is known 
at last. All these great feats, my 
friend, were simple matters to my an- 
cestors, for they, of all men, had dis- 
covered the fourth dimension and the 
key to utilizing the forces of gravita- 
tion. Two years ago, in the unknown 
and unexplored territory east of Lake 
Titicaca, I learned of a ruined city from 
the Indians. There I went and found, 
hidden in the forest, the ruins of a 
pre-Incan city of vast extent. In all 
Peru no other such ruin, had ever been 
found, no other had remained so well 
preserved, for the Spanish conquerors 
had never reached it, and it had re- 
mained unmolested and free from loot- 
ing and vandalism for hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of years. 

“Here I set up my camp and for 
days studied the countless carvings 
and inscriptions that covered walls, col- 
umns and monuments; here fdr the 
first time, I found hieroglyphs that 
seemed to me possible of interpreta- 
tion. But I could make little of them, 
familiar as I was with the language 
of the Incas. At last luck or fortune. 



or perhaps the spirits of my ancestors, 
favored me. An earthquake rent the 
ground and threw down a massive piece 
of wall to disclose a hidden chamber 
wherein were stored priceless records 
of the race who once had dwelt there 
and who, as I soon learned, were the 
highest caste of the mysterious pre- 
Incan people. 

“Here, too, and most wonderful of 
all, was the key to the glyphs, besides 
countless strange instruments and uten- 
sils; wonderful works in copper, bronze 
and gold; plans of the monuments, the 
fortresses and the walls which exist 
throughout Peru today, and here, as 
frantically, fascinated I studied the 
glyphs and records, I learned that my 
ancestors, fully twenty centuries before 
the coming of Pizarro, had mastered 
the secrets of the fourth dimension and 
of gravitational force and had har- 
nessed them and by their aid had ac- 
complished the seeming miraclesof cy- 
clopean work which we wonder at 
today. It would be of little interest 
and would be a long story to tell you 
all the details of my discovery, amigo 
mio. But to me, a descendant of that 
strange highly civilized but forgotten 
race, was given the fortune to learn 
the secrets and laws of nature which, 
centuries ago, had been discovered, 
and centuries later had been lost 
through wanton destruction of a na- 
tion. And herein, my friend, my an- 
cestors failed. All they had learned 
they had applied to peaceful arts; ne- 
ver did it occur to them that the 
tremendous, the irresistible forces they 
alone knew, could be used against 
their enemies, that no beings could 
resist them. But I, I Don Fenomeno 
Mentiroso, senor, I am not so blind. 
With the powers and forces I have re- 
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discovered from the records of my an- 
cestors, I have within my grasp that 
which will place my country forever 
beyond fear of conquest or of war. The 
united powers of the world might at- 
tempt to subdue or to humble Peru, 
but they would be as powerless as 
so many buzzing flies. Their navies 
could be destroyed, their armies wiped 
out, their artillery rendered useless, 
their aircraft annihilated as fast as 
they could be assembled; this could be 
done by means with which they could 
not cope. It is for that reason that 
I will never divulge my secrets. But 
do not think that I fail to realize 
the importance of my discovery to the 
arts of peace. But, greater to me is 
the importance of my accomplishments 
as a safeguard to my country. I. . 

“Yes, yes,” I interrupted, seeing 
that my temperamental and patriotic 
friend was rapidly working himself 
into a fervor, and Latin-like would con- 
tinue his oratorical talk indefinitely. 
“Yes, Don Fenomeno, my good friend, 
I can clearly see your point. It is 
indescribably noble of you and worthy 
of a son of the Incas. But let us 
leave this side of the matter for the 
present and confine ourselves to a 
further consideration of the scientific 
and practical side of your most mar- 
vellous discoveries.” 

“Most certainly,” he exclaimed. 
“Pardon me for so far digressing from 
the theme. Let me see, I was telling 
you of the power I employ and you 
asked how I happened to discover it. 
Now—” 

“You have explained that,” I re- 
minded him. “And while I do not ful- 
ly grasp all the technicalities of your 
twin discoveries or of your apparatus, 
I think I understand the principles. 



although I admit the whole affair is so 
absolutely astounding as to seem in- 
credible. And I freely admit that were 
anyone but yourself to make such state- 
ments I should unhesitatingly put him 
down as worthy rivalof Baron Munch- 
hausen.” 

My friend rose and bowed. “Thank 
you, a thousand thanks to you, amigo, 
for the implied compliment,” he laugh- 
ed. 

“But there is another question,” I 
continued. “Did I understand you to 
say that you actually had traveled 
around the earth on your, or in your 
secret apparatus?” 

“You did, and I have,” he assured 
me, “not once but several times, and 
each time my observations and records 
proved conclusively that my deductions 
and calculations were sound and cor- 
rect, and that with the proper means at 
my command, I can go into the future 
or the past and can eliminate ‘time’ as 
you^all it. Strictly speaking, of course, 
time is but a rdative term, a mere 
arbitrary word, whereas actual time is 
a wave governed and controlled by the 
‘Esnesnon,’ and is no more like your 
arbitrary conception of time and bears 
no more relation to it than oxygen 
does to water or nitrogen bears to ni- 
trate of potassium. In ^ther words, 
my friend, your so-called time is gov- 
erned by the ‘Esnesnon’ while the true 
time, and by that I mean the phase of 
the vibratory time wave, is not in any 
way affected by your conception of 
time. Is that clear?” 

“About as clear as mud,” I grinned. 
“But if you have traveled about the 
earth at 11,000 miles an hour, how in 
the world could you see or observe 
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anything while moving at that rate 
of speed?” 

“Oh, my poor friend!” he exclaimed 
pityingly. “Can you not grasp the fun- 
damental truth that all things are rela- 
tive? To you, a speed is great or small 
merely by comparison with your much 
slower motions and surroundings. 
Were you dropped from a thousand 
foot precipice, you would see nothing 
but a blur as you hurtled earthward, 
but the condor or the eagle, dropping 
for thousands of feet, and at terrific 
speed, sees the smallest bird or ani- 
mal and strikes it unerringly. And so, in 
an apparatus wherein your cloying, 
arbitrary time is non-existent, and sur- 
rounded and controlled by the fourth 
dimension, a speed which to you would 
seem incomprehensibly swift, seems 
merely a slow and steady jog to me. 
Indeed, though perhaps you will not 
believe it, my circumnavigation of the 
earth appears to me, at the time, to 
be no shorter than when, several years 
ago, I went around the world in one 
of the Dollar Line steamships. Not 
until I return and step from the fourth 
dimensional machine into the hum- 
drum present, do I realize that the 
journey has consumed only an hour or 
two. Now if only you, too—” 

“Nothing doing,” I announced pos- 
itively, before he could complete his 
sentence. “I’ll leave it to you. But 
tell me, when did you make your 
last trip?” I asked. 

He laughed. "At midnight, last 
night,” was his amazing reply. 

“What?” I gasped. “What non- 
sense is this? You say—” 

He raised his hand and checked me. 
“Have you forgotten so soon all the 
examples I gave you?” he asked. “Do 
you not remember that I pointed out 



that, if you should travd eastward at 
a speed greater than the rotation of 
the earthy, you would be back in Lima 
before you started? For example, I 
am planning another tr4> today, and 
as I travel at a rate of approximately 
11,000 mOes per hour, and start at 
eleven thirty— precisely one hour from 
now— I will of necessity be back this 
morning at 7:30, the slight difference 
in figures between my example and 
the actuality being due to the fact 
that my route does not precisely fol- 
low the equatorial circumference of the 
earth.” 

I sank back in my chaif and ran 
my hands through my hair. “It’s all 
the dreamiest, weirdest hodgpodge, the 
most involved and incomprehensible 
thing I ever heard,” I cried. “Why, 
man alive, if I’m hearing aright, and 
you’re serious, then in an hour you’ll 
start off and this morning at seven- 
thirty you’ll be back, and I’ll be here 
at nine and you’ll tell me all this 
damned nonsense over again, and 
start again, and . . . why confound 
it all, if that’s true, today’ll go on 
forever or . . . good Heavens, it 
makes my head reel to think about 
it.” 

Doctor Mentiroso laughed heartily. 
“My dear good friend,” heexclaimed. 
“Do not be so perturbed about it. You 
forget that you are talking and thinking 
of arbitrary time, whereas I am refer- 
ring to fourth dimensional, or real 
time. No, my friend, though by your 
time I may set forth at half after ele- 
ven today and return this morning at 
seven thirty, yet by actual time I set 
forth and returned at precisely the 
same moment of your time. No— be 
patient a moment, for there are many 
puzzling features of the matter, some of 
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which I confess I have not fully mas- 
tered myself as yet. But it is obvious, 
amigo mio, that did I actually arrive 
at seven thirty this morning from a trip 
on which I am to start out four hours 
after I arrive, then I certainly could 
not be present in the interim. But I 
propose, my friend that you witness a 
most interesting experiment which, if 
I am not mistaken, will convince you of 
the soundness of my statements. You 
can be of great help to me then.” 
“I’ll gladly do anything within rea- 
son to help you,” I assured him, still 
a bit dazed at the nightmarish prob- 
lems his words had started in my mind. 
“But I’ll do nothing rash, and I will 
not try any stunts in that mad machine 
of yours. For that matter. I’m begin- 
ning to think it’s all bosh and you 
have no such machine.” 

“I’ll soon convince you of that,” he 
declared. “But what I am about toask 
you is neither rash nor risky. I would 
merely like to have you witness my 
departure and return and check up on 
the phenomena. If, as you and others 
claim, your so-called time really exists, 
then beyond question, I cannot encircle 
the globe— no matter how fast I travel, 
and yet be back hours before I set 
forth or even instantaneously. On the 
other hand, if I am right and your 
time is a ridiculous, nonsensical and 
childish thing, with no basis, and true 
time is entirely distinct, then I will of 
a certainty be back before I start or 
at least at the same moment. Are you 
willing, amigo mio, to try the test?” 
“Gladly,” I declared. “Come, show 
me your 1 1,000-mile-an-hour machine 
and hop off for a trip around the 
earth, and I’ll wait and time you. You 
can’t keep up this joke much longer, 
old man.” 



Once again, Don Fenomeno smiled 
in his oddly superior way and rose 
from his chair. “Very well, my good 
friend,” he remarked. “I think within a 
few moments you are due to have a 
rather astounding surprise.” 

He led the way through a heavily 
barred and padlocked door to a large 
windowless room, or rather, I might 
say, an open court enclosed by high 
massive wails. In the centre, and resting 
on a sort of pedestal of black stone, 
was an elliptical or egg-shaped con- 
trivance of a peculiar bluish color, re- 
minding me of blued steel, and about 
thirty feet in length by eight or ten 
feet in diameter. I regret that I cannot 
give a detailed description of the thing, 
for one of the conditions on which 
Doctor Mentiroso insisted before 
granting me permission to make pub- 
lic his discoveries, was that I shoul 
omit all detailed descriptions of his 
apparatus or its mechanism. I may 
state, however, that the exterior of the 
machine was covered with spiral 
flanges or bands, so that it had some- 
what the appearance of a gigantic 
screw; that several pyramidal ormush- 
room-shaped projections broke its sur- 
face, and that it had no wings or 
planes like an airship. 

“This,” announced my friend, “is 
the machine which I referred to.” 

“It appears to be a machine all 
right,” I admitted, “but it certainly 
does not appear capable of rising or 
of progressing, and even more certainly 
not at any such speed as you claim 
for it.” 

Don Fenomeno laughed. “Appear- 
ances,” he reminded me, “are often 
very deceptive. But as you say in Eng- 
lish, “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.’ In a few moments, my 
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friend, you will change your mind. And 
let me forewarn you; you may witness 
some rather disconcerting events but 
you need not be either surprised or 
alarmed at anything which may trans- 
pire. It now lacks but three minutes 
of the time for my departure. Will 
you, amigo mio, stand here and time 
me in my flight around the earth?” 

“Gladly,” I replied, “provided your 
flight does not consume too much 
time. For I have not eaten lunch 
as yet, and if you are not back with- 
in an hour or two— and I haven’t the 
least expectation that you will be— I 
warn you that my appetite will over- 
come my curiosity and I shall go out 
and eat.” 

“You will not have to go hungry 
long,” he declared. “Even if you 
are right, it will be a short time be- 
fore I return.” 

“That is, if you go or return at 
all,” I said. “But let us get this clear. 
You claim you’ll return before you 
start or at the same time, which I 
calim is manifestly impossible; I claim 
that, granting there’s no fake to all 
this and that by some incredible means 
you can fly around the earth in that 
contraption at the speed you state, 
you’ll be back here in approximately 
two hours. Am I right?” 

“Absolutely,” he agreed while he 
approached the mechanism and stop- 
ped to examine some knobs and dials 
on the black rock pedestal. “Would 
you mind,’’ he asked, “standing about 
here. You’ll be better able to witness 
some of the phenomena which may 
take place.” He indicated a step lead- 
ing to the pedestal. It was, as he said, 
a Hne point of vantage, and anxious to 
make sure that there was no trickery 
about the matter, despite my faith in 



Don Fenomeno, I took my place as 
he suggested. Smiling, my friend then 
stepped into his machine, climbed upon 
it, and opening sliding panel, stepped 
within. “Don’t leave until I’m back,” 
he cautioned me, as with only his 
head visible he prepared to close the 
door. “It’s important for you to re- 
main exactly where you are. You see,” 
he added as if in explanation, “I 
cannot be a witness of the phenomena 
and I want you to tell me about 
everything that takes place. Now, take 
out your watch and time me, for I’ll 
be off in a jiffy.” 

As he spoke, he ducked into his 
machine and drew the panel shut. Won- 
dering what, if anything, would happen 
next, I glanced at my watch and found 
it precisely eleven thirty. As I did so 
there was a strange roar from the ma- 
chine before me; a sudden wind seemed 
to sweep with terrific force across the 
courtyard; I swayed on my feet; my 
head swam dizzily; I had the impres- 
sion of being hurled over and over, and 
then, as suddenly as it had begun the 
noise ceased, the air was calm and still 
and my head cleared. I glanced at the 
pedestal and stared with unbelieving 
eyes. The egg-shaped apparatus had 
vanished! It was true then! My friend 
had actually taken flight in his strange 
machine. Undoubtedly that explained 
the rush of air and my sensations, for 
assuredly a mass of that size could 
not have hurtled upward at over ten 
thousand miles an hour without creat- 
ing a terrific vortex in its wake. Hard- 
ly had these thoughts rushed through 
my brain when once more the blast 
of a hurricane roared about me; I 
clung for dear life to the stone pedes- 
tal; for a brief second I seemed to 
lose consciousness, and as before, the 
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wind ceased, my brain cleared, and as I 
raised myself from my recumbent posi- 
tion I almost cried out in amazement. 
Before me, and resting within six feet of 
where I stood, was the bluish ovoid 
thing into which Doctor Mentiroso had 
vanished. It was incredible that he 
could have gone far in the few brief 
seconds which had elapsed. No doubt, 
I thought, he had had trouble, or 
had returned for some other reason, 
and I had completely forgotten to look 
at my watch. A glance showed me, 
however, that less than one minute 
had elapsed! 

The next second the slide in the ma- 
chine opened, Don Fenomeno’s head 
appeared, and as I stared at him, he 
sprang from the machine. As he did 
so, a sudden wave of darkness seemed 
to envelope me; I had the terrifying sen- 
sation of having gone blind; and with 
a sharp cry I put my hands to my 
eyes. Instantly, it was full sunlight 
once more, my friend’s laugh sounded 
in my ears, and I looked up to find 
him standing beside me with a tri- 
umphant smile on his face. 

“Well, what think you now, amigo 
mio?” he exclaimed. 

“I think I’m mad,” I replied. “Do 
you mean to tell me—” 

“That I have again circumnavigated 
the old earth?” he chuckled. “I cer- 
tainly do, my friend. But what time 
did I return?” 

“At eleven thirty-one, if you actually 
rfjW return,” I replied. 

“And will you kindly glance at 
my watch?” he asked. 

“Great Scott!” I ejaculated. “Yours 
says 7:38!” 

“Assuredly,” was his calm response. 
“I returned from my little jaunt ap- 
proximately six minutes ago, or at 



7:32 a.m. In other words, four hours 
before I started, and we are now con- 
versing easily although I am in the 
past four hours while you are in the 
present, or else I am in the present 
^dyou are four hours in the future.” 

I sank limply upon a settee. “If 
you keep this up I’ll be hopelessly mad, 
if I’m not already,” I gasped. “It’s 
all too involved for me and I believe 
it’s some devilish hallucination any- 
how.” 

“Did you not see me start and 
return?” he asked. 

“The Lord knows,” I cried. “One 
instant your contraption was gone, the 
next instant it was back. I was nearly 
blown away by a cyclone. I seemed 
to be whirled topsy-turvey; I’ve been 
temporarily blind, and I know it’s 
absolutely preposterous for you to 
claim that you flew around the earth 
in one minute.” 

“Less than that,” he corrected me. 
“You were a trifle confused, I expect, 
and forgot to look at your watch 
the moment I arrived. I might add 
that, for a moment or two, you were 
partially in the fourth dimension. You 
inadvertently stepped away from the 
spot where I posted you. It’s a bit 
lucky you didn’t go farther or I might 
have had trouble in getting you back.” 

I was too stunned and nonplussed 
to speak. It was all too thoroughly 
ridiculous and impossible. Somehow, 1 
was sure that my friend had gone hurt- 
ling through space, and yeticouldnot 
credit it, and I could not account for 
my peculiar sensations or why his 
watch should have leaped back four 
hours. Still, his explanation could not, 
I felt, be true. 

“Look here, Don Fenomeno,” I 
exclaimed at last. “It’s utterly prepos- 
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terous for you to claim you have 
traveled twenty-four thousand miles 
in one minute or less, especially when 
you yourself claim only eleven thou- 
sand miles an hour for your machine. 
That would mean over two hours at 
the best.” 

“But my dear sir,” he replied. “You 
forget that you are talking arbitrary 
time. According to that time absolutely 
no appreciable period elapsed between 
my start and my return, whereas, if 
you wish to argue along the lines of 
true time, I might point out that 
I encircled the globe in four hours 
less than nothing of your time.” 

“But I don’t admit that you have 
proved you encircled the globe,” 1 
persisted. 

“Then you are still unconvinced,” 
laughed Don Fenomeno. “It is, I 
think, fortunate that I possess the pa- 
tience and determination of my Indian 
ancestors or I should despair of con- 
vincing you. But I have an idea. Cer- 
tainly, if I actually passed through the 
places I have mentioned, then I should 
have knowledge of events transpiring 
there. Let me see. Ah, I have it. 
When in Barcelona, the most notable 
occurrence was the tragic death of a 
famous bullfighter, a matador known 
as Manuelito, who was killed by an 
infuriated bull in^the arena. That was 
let me see, at approximately 6 p.m. 
today. And as I passed through Cal- 
cutta a fire was raging on the docks 
and had spread to vessels moored there. 
That would have been at about 12:30 
tonight.” 

I laughed. “Of course you can 
say that,” I replied. “But how can you 
prove that such occurrences took 
place? 

“Easily enough,” he responded. 



“We will hurry to the cable office 
and see what foreign news has arrived. 
And if my statements are verified, I 
am sure that even such a doubting 
Thomas as you, my friend, will be 
convinced. Most assuredly, you must 
admit that unless I had actually been 
at Barcelona and Calcutta I could not 
have known what was taking place 
there.” 

In a few moments we reached the 
office of the “All America Cables” to 
find a boy just attaching the latest 
cabled news to the bulletin board, and 
as I read the heading of the upper- 
most sheet, my head fairly reeled and 
I stood gaping in astonishment. There, 
unmistakably, was the announcement 
that as the final bull of the afternoon 
was about to be killed by the favorite 
matador, Manuelito, the man had 
slipped on a pool of blood and had 
instantly been charged and gored by 
the infuriated bull. 

Doctor Mentiroso’s self-satisfied 
chuckle brought me to my senses. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “So you do 
believe I was in Barcelona this evening. 
If I am not mistaken, my statement 
regarding Calcutta will also be verified 
in a moment. Here comes the boy with 
another sheet.” 

This time I was scarcely surprised as 
I read the outstanding news on the 
latest bulletin, for I had almost ex- 
pected it, but as I read the account of 
the disastrous dock fire in Calcutta I 
had the strange sensation of being in 
a dream. 

“I admit it, now,” I muttered, as 
I turned away. “But I still feel that 
the thing is impossible and that it must 
all be a dream. But man! If you really 
can do these things, you will be the 
most famous and the richest man on 
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earth. Why, there is no limit to 
what you may accomplish. Think what 
it will mean to commerce, to civiliza- 
tion, to linking the nations of the 
world together!” 

Doctor Mentiroso shook his head 
and smiled sadly. “I realize all of this,” 
he said with a sigh, “but it is not 
for me to profit by my discovery. As 
I said before, I shall keep the matter 
secret, a secret known only to you 
and to myself, and to be used solely 
for my own scientific investigations. 
And if my beloved country should be 
threatened by a foe, it can be used as 
a means of national defense.” 

“But you are robbing mankind of 
the most astounding and revolutionary 
discoveries ever made,” I protested. 
“Surely you could manage to keep the 
details, the processes of your in- 
ventions secret so that Peru’s enemies 
could not construct similar machines.” 

“That would be impossible,” hede- 
clared. “Did you ever know of any 
national secret being kept from an 
enemy? No, amigo mio, only by keep- 
ing what I know locked in my own 
brain can I hope to hold the key to- 
the situation. But I cannot resist the 
fascinating lure of exploring the mys- 
teries of space and the fourth dimen- 
sion, and in that way I hope to dis- 
cover facts which may be used for 
the benefit Of my fellow men.” 

“What,” I asked him, “doyou pro- 
pose to do next? You have proved you 
can conquer time and space. I shall no 
more question your statement that you 
have discovered the fourth dimension, 
nor shall I doubt that you have har- 
nessed the forces of gravitation. But 
what more can you do? I can scarcely 
see what new facts you can discover re- 
garding the elimination of time.” 



“Ah, there you show the layman’s 
lack of imagination and ignorance of 
the possibilities of science,” he ex- 
claimed. “As yet, my friend, I have 
but touched the fringe of the unknown. 
I am like an explorer about to enter 
a new and unknown land. I have en- 
tered the outer fringe of the territory 
but I have yet to plunge into the 
mysterious depths before me.” 

“I confess,” I declared, “that I do 
not get the drift of what you are say- 
ing. It seems to me that, as far as 
exploring is concerned, you might go 
on flying around the world forever and 
ever and really find out nothing that 
you do not already know. Now if you 
should test your machine for . . .” 

“Around the earth!” he ejaculated. 
“Surely you do not imagine that I 
intend to confine my observations 
to circumnavigating the globe! No, 
it is the realm of space I shall ex- 
plore. If, by merely traveling around 
the earth, I can conquertimeand trav- 
el into the future for an hour or two. 
Just stop and think what it may re- 
veal if I travel through the earth’s or- 
bit! Think what discoveries of science 
I might make by beating our terres- 
trial globe around the sun. Why, 
friend, I could gain months, years, 
where I now gain hours. I could learn 
the innermost secrets of time, of the 
past and of the future. I . . .” 

I stopped in my tracks and stared 
at him. “Surely,” I cried, “you are 
not serious in this. You surely do not 
intend to attempt to leave the earth’s 
atmosphere on any such mad fool’s 
errand.” 

“Why not?” he replied. “Is it any 
madder, any more impossible than you 
thought my statements of an hour or 
two ago? Yes, my friend, I not only 
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intend to attempt such a journey, 
but I start today, this very afternoon, 
and you, alone of all men, are to 
witness the first departure of a human 
being for the uncharted, unknown 
realms of space.” 

“And if,” I asked, “you should 
succeed in hurtling your confounded 
machine through space without killing 
yourself, when do you expect to return 
to relate your experiences?” 

Doctor Mentiroso was silent for a 
space, evidently thinking deeply. Then 
taking a note book and pencil from his 
pocket he made some rapid calcula- 
tions. 

“If I am correct in my deductions 
and my apparatus does not fail me, I 
should be back here in Lima in the 
early part of the year 1899,” was his 
amazing statement. 

“What!" I almost shouted. “You’ll 
be back in 1899! And this is 1926!” 
“Of course,” he chuckled. “If lean 
encircle the globe and get back to my 
starting point four hours before I 
leave, why shouldn’t I tear off through 
space, follow the earth’s orbit around 
the sun and get back twenty or thirty 
years before I start? Or if I reverse 
my direction, why shouldn’t I go an 
equal time into the future?” 

“I’ll be hanged if I know,” I ad- 
mitted. “But for my part I’d far rather 
remain in the present.” 

“But you will be present when I 
leave, won’t you?” he begged. “I 
want some witness so that if I should 
return in the future or the past, there 
won’t be any question as to when I 
started.” 

“I suppose I’ll have to,” I told 
him. “But I’m not approving it.” 
By this time we had returned to 
Don Fenomeno’s house and he was 



leading me to the enclosed court with 
its strange time-defying machine. I 
was, I think, in a sort of daze, for 
otherwise I cannot account for my ac- 
tion in countenancing his mad scheme. 
But the astounding things I had heard 
and seen had had an almost hypnotic 
effect, and scarcely realizing what he 
was about to undertake, I saw him ap- 
proach the apparatus, draw back the 
sliding panel and prepare to enter. 

“You need not worry over my 
physical welfare,” he remarked. “I’ve 
been preparing for this trip, and I 
am well provisioned, though I do not 
believe food is essential in the fourth 
dimension.” 

“I suppose,” I remarked dryly, 
“that as you are going several years 
into the past, the food which you ate 
for the past twenty years or so will 
serve just as well.” 

Something of that sort, perhaps,” 
he grinned. “And now, please record 
the exact time when Heave. Goodbye, 
amigo mio, I will not ask you to 
await my return, but I’ll notify you at 
once when I’m back. I’ll have some 
very interesting information to impart. 
I’m sure.” 

“I could scarcely be expected to 
wait back a score of years,” I re- 
minded him, “and I agree with you 
that if you do return, you will most 
certainly have an abundant mass of 
interesting information. Personally, 
though, I feel that both you and your 
discoveries are lost to science and the 
world from this moment.” 

“I’m sorry you won’t accompany 
me,” he declared ignoring my caustic 
remarks. “Well, once more, good 
friend, hasta luego, for this is au 
revoir but not goodbye.” 

(Continued on page 129) 
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THE MAN FROM THE MOON 
OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
lUustrated by MOREY 



Looking forward is always an interesting occupation, for the imagination 
can be given abolute free play and so many seemingly fantastic pictures 
may be called into being. But equally absorbing can be the process of look- 
ing backward, though it must be done with considerably less freedom of 
imagination. What was the origin of races? Did all of us start our genera- 
tions in similar manner? How far afield of the truth are anthropologists? 
Otis Adelbert Kline has pondered on these questions and, being a writer 
of no mean ability, it naturally follows that his story is welll worth serious 
consideration Therefore we recommend it heartily, knowing that you will 
agree with us. * 

*ThU U tb« original blurb used when "Moon" was first published. 



W e stood on the eastern rim of 
Crater Mound— my friend Pro- 
fessor Thompson, the noted astrogra- 
pher, and I. Dusky shadows lengthened 
and grew more intense in the great, 
deep basin before us, as the Sun, his 
face reddened as if from his day's 
exertions, sank slowly beyond the 
western rim. 

Behind us. Alamo Edwards, the 
dude wrangler who had brought us 
out from Canyon Diabolo two weeks 
before, was dividing his time between 
the chuck wagon and our outdoor 
cookstove in the preparation of our 
evening meal, while our hobbled horses 
wandered about near-by, sehrchingout 
clumps of edible vegetation. 

“How is the story progressing, 
Jim?” asked the professor, referring 
to a half finished novel I had brought 
out with me to occupy my time with. 



while my friend puttered among the 
stones and rubble in the vicinity. 

“I’ve reached an impasse— "I began. 

“And so have 1,” rejoined my friend 
dejectedly, “but of the two, mine is 
far the worst, for yours is in an 
imaginary situation, while mine is real. 
You wjll eventually solve your problem 
by using your imagination, which has 
no fixed limitations. I can only solve 
mine by using my reason, which is 
limited to deductions from facts. If 
I do not find sufficient facts either 
to prove or disprove my theory, what 
have I? A hypothesis, ludicrously wob- 
bling on one puny leg, neither able 
to stand erect among established 
scientific truths nor to fall to dis- 
solution among the mbtaken ideas of 
the past.” 

“What single, if weak, leg supports 
your theory that the craters of the 
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moon were caused by ' meteorites?” 
I asked. 

“You are standing on it,” replied 
the professor. Then, seeing me look 
around in perplexity, he added: 
“Crater Mound is the only known 
Terrestrial formation that exactly re- 
sembles in shape the great ring mount- 
ains of the moon. If Crater Mound 
was caused by the impact of a gigantic 
meteorite with the earth, there is a 
strong probability that the numerous 
ringed craters of the moon were created 
in a like manner.” 

“But was it?” I asked. 

“That is something I can neither 
prove nor disprove,” he replied. “The 
evidence I have thus far discovered 
leads me to believe that many re- 
latively small meteoric fragments have 
fallen here. But they could not have 
fallen singly, or by twos and threes to 
make this dent three-quarters of a 
mile in diameter and more than four 
hundred feet below the surrounding 
earth level, to say nothing of throwing 
up the ring on which we now stand 
to a mean height of a hundred and 
fifty feet above the plain.” 

“Then how could they have fallen?” 

“If this great earthen bowl was 
caused by them, they must have struck 
this plain in an immense cluster at 
least a third of a mile in diameter, 
probably more.” 

“In that case, what has become 
of the cluster?” 

“Part of it is probably buried 
beneath the soil. Part of it, exposed 
to the air, would have been burned 
to a fine ash, having generated a 
terrific heat in its passage through the 
atmosphere and still having, before 
it cooled, an opportunity to unite with 
oxygen. There should, however, bean 



intermediary residue which I have 
been unable to find.” 

“Maybe it was carted off by pre- 
historic Americans for the metals it 
contained,” I feebly ventured to sug- 
gest. 

“Improbable as that statement may 
seem,” said the professor, “there is a 
small amount of evidence in favor of 
it, for 1 have found a number of 
meteoric fragments miles from the 
rim of the crater. By Jove! We appear 
to have a visitor!” 

He clapped his powerful binoculars 
to his eyes, and looking in the direc- 
tion in which they pointed, I saw a 
tall, bent figure, apparently attired in 
a robe or gown, leaning on a long 
staff and carrying a bundle of poles 
under one arm, slowly descending 
the slope opposite us. 

“Seems to be a Chinese,” he said, 
passing the glasses to me. “What is 
your opinion?” 

I looked and saw an undeniably 
Mongolian face, with slanting eyes, 
prominent cheek bones, and a long, 
thin moustache, the ends of which 
drooped at least four inches below the 
chin. The voluminous garments, 
though badly tattered, were unques- 
tionably Chinese, as was the cap with 
a button in the center, which sur- 
mounted the broad head. 

“A Chinaman or an excellent make- 
up,” I replied. “Wonder what he’s 
doing out here in his native costume?” 
Our speculations were interrupted by 
the clarion supper call of Alamo from 
the camp behind us: 

“Come an’ get it, or I’ll feed it to 
the coyotes.” 

“You go down and eat,” said 
the professor. “I’m not hungry, any- 
way, and I want to stay here and 
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watch this curious newcomer. Bring 
me a bacon and egg sandwich and a 
bottle of coffee when you have 
finished.” 

Knowing my friend’s disposition— 
for once he had made up his mind, 
a fleet of tractors could not drag 
him from his purpose— I did not 
argue with him, but descended to 
the camp. 

While Alamo grumbled about dudes 
that were too interested in rocks to 
come for their chow while it was 
hot, I finished my evening meal. Then, 
taking my binoculars, I carried his 
light snack to the professor as 
requested. 

The last pink glow of the sun was 
fading in the west, and the moon was 
rising when I reached the top of the 
ridge. 

“Sit down here beside me,” whisper- 
ed the professor. “Our visitor seems to 
be preparing for a religious ceremony 
of some sort, and I dislike disturbing 
him.” 

While my friend munched his sand- 
wich and sipped his coffee, I used my 
binoculars to watch the Chinaman. 
He had erected four poles supporting 
four others which formed a square 
above a low, flat-topped rock near 
the center of the crater. Suspended 
from the horizontal poles by cords 
were many small objects which were 
apparently very light in weight, for 
they stirred like leaves in the breeze. 
A lighted taper stood in the center of 
the flat rock, which was surrounded 
by a ring of thin sticks that had 
been thrust into the ground. The 
Oriental was on his knees before the 
stone, immobile as the rock itself, 
his face turned in our direction. 



“Seems to be keeping his eyes 
on us,” I said. 

“I think he is waiting for the moon 
to rise above the crater rim,” replied 
the professor, once more applying 
his eyes to his own binoculars. 

My friend was right, for as soon 
as the first shaft of moonlight entered 
the crater the kneeling figure was gal- 
vanized into action. 

Bursting into a singsong chant, quite 
audible, if unintelligible to me, the 
Celestial applied the flame of the 
taper to each of the thin sticks he 
had planted around the stone, all of 
which were soon glowing like burning 
punk. Then he stepped beneath one 
of the objects suspended from a hori- 
zontal pole, made a short speech in 
the direction of the moon, and lighted 
it with the taper. It burned out in a 
few seconds, casting a weird, yellow 
light over the scene. Stepping beneath 
the next suspended object he made 
another speech and lighted that object 
also. This one burned with a blue 
flame. He continued thus for several 
minutes until all the dangling objects 
had been consumed — each with a dif- 
ferent colored flame. Then he ex- 
tinguished the taper and knelt once 
more before the stone, resuming his 
chant, and prostrating himself from 
time to time with his forehead touching 
the stone. The breeze, blowing in our 
direction, was laden with the sweet, 
heavy odor of burning sandalwood 
and musk. 

A half hour passed with no change 
in the ceremony. Then the burning 
joss sticks winked out, one by one. 
When the last went dark, the kneeling 
man made a final obeisance, then rose, 
took down his framework of poles, 
tucked them under his arm, and leaning 
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heavily on his long staff departed 
toward the west. 

“Show’s over,” I said. “Shall we 
go back to camp?” 

“Hardly,” replied my friend. “I’m 
going to follow him. In this bright 
moonlight it should be easy. By Jove! 
What has become of him? Why the 
fellow just now disappeared before 
my eyes!” 

“Maybe he fell into a ditch,” I 
hazarded. 

“Ditch, fiddlesticks!” snapped the 
professor. “I’ve explored every square 
foot of this crater and know there is 
no depression of any kind where he 
was walking.” 

“Eastern magic,” I ventured. “Now 
you see it, now you don’t.” 

“Rot! You stay here and watch the 
western slope with your binoculars. 
I’m going down to investigate.” 

I watched, while the professor 
stumbled hastily across the crater and 
frantically searched the vicinity of 
the place where he had declared the 
Celestial had disappeared. After a 
twenty minute hunt, he gave it up and 
came back. 

“Queer,” he panted as he came up 
beside me. “Deucedly queer. Icouldn’t 
find hide nor hair of the fellow— not 
even the burnt ends of his joss sticks. 
M ust have taken everything with him. ” 

We returned to camp, squatted 
beside the fire, and lighted our pipes. 

Alamo had stacked the dishes, 
putting off to the last the one camp 
job he hated— washing them— and was 
picketing the horses. Suddenly we 
heard him sing out: 

“Well, look who’s here! Hello, 
Charlie. You wantee come along 
washee dishec, gettee all same plenty 
much chow?” 



Looking up in surprise, I saw the 
tall, ragged Oriental who had disap- 
peared so mysteriously a few moments 
before, coming toward us. He was still 
leaning on his long staff, but minus 
the poles he had previously carried. 

The professor and I both leaped 
to our feet from places beside the 
fire. 

The Chinaman paused and looked 
at Alamo in evident bewilderment. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” he 
said in excellent English, “but your 
speech is quite unintelligible to me.” 

“Well I’ll be damned!” Alamo 
tilted his broad Stetson to one side 
and scratched his head in amazement. 

By this time my excited friend had 
reached the side of our Celestial visitor. 

“He was only inviting you to sup 
with us, in the patois of the West,” 
explained the professor. 

The Chinaman bowed gravely to 
Alamo. 

“Your magnificent hospitality is 
duly appreciated,” he said, “but I 
beg to ^e excused, as I may not 
partake of food in the presence of 
the mighty Magong.” As he uttered 
the last word he extended his left 
hand toward the moon, then touched 
his forehead as if in salute. There 
was something majestic about his bear- 
ing that made one forget the tattered 
rags in which he was clad. 

“We accept your excuse without 
question,” said the professor, quickly. 
“Permit me to welcome you to our 
campfire -circle.” 

Our guest bowed low, moved into 
the circle of firelight, and laying his 
staff on the ground, squatted before 
the fire. Then he took a long stemmed 
pipe with asmall, brass bowl, from one 
of his capacious sleeves, and the 
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professor and I both proffered our 
tobacco pouches. 

‘Til use my own, with your in- 
dulgence,” said our visitor, filling his 
pipe from a small lacquered box he 
carried. Before closing the box, he 
threw a pinch of tobacco into ,the 
fire, raised his left hand toward the 
moon, and muttered a few words 
unintelligible to me. llien after touch- 
ing his forehead, he lighted his pipe 
with the glowing end of a stick from 
the fire. 

After puffing in meditative silence 
for a few minutes, he said: 

“As I have thanksgiving devotions 
to perform, my time is limited. I will 
therefore, as briefly as possible, explain 
the reason for my visit, and convey 
to you the communication of the great 
one, whose humble messenger I am. 

“Twenty years ago I was a Buddhist 
priest in T’ainfu. It was expected of 
every member of our order that at 
least once during his lifetime he should 
make a pilgrimage to a certain monas- 
tery in Tibet, there to perform mystic 
rites in a secret sanctuary, where 
a sacred stone of immemorable an- 
tiquity was kept. I made the pilgrim- 
age, fully expecting to return to 
Tainfu, as my brother priests^ had 
done and take up the duties of my 
humdrum existence there for the term 
of my natural life. 

“There are things which I may tell 
you, and things which I may not dis- 
close, so let me explain, briefly, that 
the whole course of my life was 
changed when first I viewed the sacred 
stone. It was graven with mystic 
characters, similar to, yet unlike Chi- 
nese writing. According to tradition, 
none but a living Buddha could deci- 
pher this sacred writing, which might 



not be transmitted to any of his 
followers, however great or wise. 

“Now I had, from the days of my 
youth, made a study of our ancient 
writings, and had learned the meanings 
of many characters since wholly ob- 
solete, as well as the former meanings 
of those whose significance had been 
entirely changed. I firmly believed, 
with my fellow priests, that none but 
the living Buddha might translate the 
writings on the stone. You mayjudge, 
therefore, ' of my surprise, when I 
found myself able to translate several 
of the ideographs graven on its sacred 
surface. I instantly believed myself 
the true possessor of the karma of 
Buddha, and that the living Buddha of 
my order was an impostor. On attempt- 
ing to translate other characters, I 
found the majority of them unintel- 
ligible to me. 

“One of the requirements of my 
pflgrimagewas that I was to spend four 
hours a day for a period of seven 
days alone on my knees before the 
sacred stoiK. A guard, posted outside 
the door, saw to it that but one 
pilgrim was admitted at a time. On 
the day following, I secreted writing 
materials in my clothing, and spent 
the time allotted to me on that day, 
and the five days following, in care- 
fully copying the writings on the stone. 

“I carried my prize away without 
detection, but did not return to 
T’ainfu. Instead, I wandered from 
monastery to monastery, from temple 
to temple, conversing with the learned 
men and reading the ancient records 
to which I, as a pilgrim priest, was 
usually given access without question. 
The task of translation, which had at 
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first appeared easy, took me ten years 
to complete. 

“When it was finished I knew that 
it had not been written by God, 
as was supposed, but by the first 
earthly ancestor of my race, and I 
found myself charged with a trust 
which appeared as difficult of fulfill- 
ment as the translation itself. The 
crater which you have been investigat- 
ing was described to me— yet its loca- 
tion was unknown to the writer. I was 
charged to find it and to find you. 
It took me nine years to find the 
crater, during which time I visited 
thousands, none of which exactly 
fitted the description. It took me a 
year more to find you and to receive 
the sign.” 

“May I ask what sign you refer 
to?” inquired the professor. 

“My illustrious ancestor, who 
charged me with the task of conveying 
his message to you, said in the writing 
that his spirit would be watching me 
from Magong. He prophesied that 
you would appear at this place, and 
when you did, he would flash a 
brilliant signal to me from his Celes- 
tial abode.” 

“And you have seen the signal?” 

“I have and do, for it is still 
visible. Look!” He pointed toward 
the full moon. 

The professor looked, then raised 
his binoculars to his eyes and focused 
them. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “You 
have unusually sharp eyes. There is 
a brilliant, star-like light in the crater, 
Aristarchus. A rare occurence, too.” 

“I have studied Magong for many 
years,” replied our guest, “and have 
trained my eyes to see things hidden 
from the sight of ordinary mortals. I 



could have used a telescope or bino- 
culars, but for my purpose I have 
no need of them.” 

“Remarkable!” commented the pro- 
fessor. “And this light fulfills the 
prophecy?” 

“To the letter. Permit me to deliver 
my message, therefore, and depart, for 
I have much to do before Magong 
veils her face once more.” 

Drawing a large, bulky envelope 
from his pocket, the Oriental arose 
and handed it to the professor with 
a profound bow. 

Springing to his feet with alacrity, 
the professor accepted it with a bow 
as low and dignified as that of the 
donor. 

“Man of science,” said our guest. 
“Use this message as you will, for 
that is your privilege, but you will 
confer a favor on the illustrious sender 
and bring manifold blessings on your- 
self and your descendants if you will 
use it to advance the knowledge of 
mankind.” 

“I will endeavor to use it as you 
ask,” replied the professor, “and 
thank you for it, and for the trust 
you have placed in me.” 

‘ ‘ Do not thank me, ’ ’ was the answer, 
accompanied by a significant gesture 
skyward. “Thank P’an-ku.” 

“I will, and do. May we not have 
the pleasure of your company to- 
morrow?” 

“A thousand thanks, and as many 
regrets, but my task will have ended 
when Magong veils her face, and 
I am weary and would return to 
T’ainfu. So farewell.” 

He tpok up his staff, and without 
a further word, stalked majestically 
out into the moonlight. The last we 
saw of him was when his tall, gaunt 
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figure was silhouetted against the sky 
for a moment on the crater rim. 

With trembling fingers the profes- 
sor broke the seal of the envelope and 
drew therefrom a neatly written manu- 
script. It was in English, and he read 
it aloud to me, while Alamo snored 
lustily from the folds of his blanket, 
several yards away. 

With Professor Thompson’s permis- 
sion, I publish it here for the first 
time, making it clear at the outset, 
that while it seems to explain many 
matters which have puzzled our leading 
scientists for hundreds of years and 
is not, in the light of our present 
knowledge, either susceptible of proof 
or refutation, we cannot vouch for 
its veracity. 

The Stoiy of P’an-ku 

Having attained the advanced age of 
two hundred and ninety-eight earthly 
years, and feeling the hands of San- 
miau, the devourer, grim messenger of 
the Supreme God, T’ien, ever closing 
tighter on my throat, slowly squeezing 
out my soul from this old shell of a 
body, I, P’an-ku, lord of thousands, 
founder of a new race, and last sur- 
vivor of an old, have retired from my 
manifold duties and pleasures— the 
ordering of the affairs of my subjects, 
the company of my wives, my children, 
and my chfldren’s children, who will 
someday be numerous as the stars of 
heaven— to write this history of my 
own people for those to come who 
will have the intelligence and thedesire 
to understand it. 

For a million historical years, men 
of my race inhabited Magong when she 
was yet a planet among planets, a free, 
rotating ^here with her own undis- 



turbed orbit, midway between the 
orbits of this planet and that of the 
terrible, devastating war-world. Mars. 
For a half of those million historical 
years, an ancester of mine— a P’an-ku— 
sat on the imperial throne of Magong 
and held dominion over all her lands 
and seas. 

When I was born. Crown Prince of 
Magong, my people had reached an 
advanced state of civilization, for much 
can be accomplished in a million 
historical years. For more than ten 
thousand years, Magong had been in 
communication with Mars, the only 
other planet inhabited by intelligent 
beings. For over five thousand years, 
our interplanetary ships had visited 
their planet, and their ships had made 
friendly calls on Magong, carrying 
passengers, manufactured merchan- 
dise, and raw materials. A colony of 
their pale, white people, whose faces 
I wish we had never seen, was founded 
on one of our continents and treated 
with every friendly consideration by 
our rulers; that is, my ancestors. 
A colony of our stalwart yellow peo- 
ple had also settled on Mars and 
had been received with every ap- 
pearance of good will. 

Before I was sixteen years of age 
I had learned to navigate an ether ship, 
and when I had demonstrated to my 
father’s satisfaction that I was a tho- 
rough master of interplanetary navi- 
gation, he permitted me a leave of 
absence of two years for the purpose 
of visiting the inner planets— Earth, 
Venus and Mercury. This trip was 
mostly for my own education, as all 
three of the planets had been ex- 
plored thousands of years before, and 
had subsequently been visited at re- 
gular intervals by our scientific expedi- 
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tions for the purpose of tabulating 
the evolutionary changes taking place 
on them. Mercury had developed no- 
thing but the most lowly vegetable 
organisms. Venus teemed with life, 
ranging from the microscopic, unicel- 
lular animalcules to gigantic, four- 
footed reptiles, which roamed through 
her great forests of fern and fungi, some 
of them feeding on these and other 
primordial thallophytic growths, some 
preying on these herbivora or on the 
lesser creaturescoexistent with them on 
that planet. Some of them had evolved 
membranous wings with which they 
flapped clumsily from place to place, 
but there were no birds or mammals. 
Among the plants, none flowered or 
bore fruit or seeds. All reproduced by 
spores or spawn or by simple fission. 

On the Earth, a higher order of 
evolution was in progress. Many of 
the plants, having developed special- 
ized sexual organs, flowered and bore 
fruit. Birds forsook the ways and 
forms of their reptilian ancestors— 
evolved a thousand shapes and hues— 
cultivated glorious plumage and melo- 
dious voices. Mammals suckled and 
reared their young, and man, the 
greatest mammal of them all, was 
slowly battling his way to world su- 
premacy with crude weapons and im- 
plements of wood and stone. 

On my return to Magong, after 
visiting the inner planets, I importuned 
my father to permit me to visit Jupiter. 
This he flatly refused to do. The trip, 
he said, was too long and dangerous 
for one of my years. Furthermore, 
only one, out of a thousand of our 
most skillful and experienced naviga- 
tors, who had attempted the trip, 
had returned to tell of it. I had to 
be content, therefore, with several trips 



to Mars, where I, as Crown Prince 
of Magong, was always received with 
such pomp and splendor that I wished 
I might be permitted to go incognito 
and mingle with the common people— 
but even this smallpleasure wasdenied 
me. 

At twenty-five, I was made com- 
mander-in-chief of Magong’s interpla- 
netary navies. Shortly thereafter, 
trouble developed between my father 
and Lido Kan, Supreme Ruler (rf' 
Mars. It seems that a number of 
Martians, jealous of the economic 
progress made by our colonists on that 
planet, had gone to Lido Kan with 
tales of woe, insisting that they be 
deported. So strong was the pressure 
they brought to bear on him, that 
he finally took the matter up with 
my father. The reply of ray father was 
courteous, but firm. He insisted that 
if his people were to be deported from 
Mars, the Martian colony must also 
leave Magong. Lido Kan argued that 
his people had created no disturbance 
on Magong, and no dissension among 
the subjects of my father, which was 
true enough, and my father naturally 
retorted that his subjects were too 
courteous to even think of bringing 
up such a matter. 

One word led to another, and things 
went from bad to worse, until a group 
of Martians attacked and massacred 
the inhabitants of one of our settle- 
ments. My father instantly demanded 
an imperial apology from Lido Kan, 
complete punishment of the perpe- 
trators of the crime, and indemnity for 
relatives of all the massacred people. 
Lido Kad delayed his reply for several 
days, but was eventually swayed by the 
jingoists of his realm, and replied that 
he would neitherapologize, pay indem- 
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nity, nor punish any of his subjects, 
as my father had received fair and 
timely warning. While my father 
debated what to do in this crisis— for 
he had always been a man of peace- 
word came that an army of Martians 
had completely wiped out ourcolonies 
on that planet. 

A short time thereafter, the com- 
mander of one of our large inter- 
planetary passenger ships ether-waved 
me that tte Martians would not permit 
him to leave port, and that several 
hundred of our ships were being held 
in a similar fashion. I immediately left 
Magong with a fleet of battleships, 
intending to demand their release or 
fight, but was met half way by a 
fleet of Martian warships. 

The contest that ensued was short 
and disastrous. My fleet Used the cold, 
energy-decreasing green ray of conden- 
sation, which we had developed— the 
enemy fleet, the hot, energy-increasing 
red ray of dispersion. We had de- 
veloped our inter-rotating green rays to 
such a degree that any substance 
touched by them would contract to less 
than one-hundredth of its normal 
size with a corresponding increase in 
density. The toughest metals, under 
this ray, would become as brittle as 
egg shells and more dense than pure 
lead. 

The effect of the red rays of the 
Martians was the opposite, but fully 
as devastating, as these rays, rotating 
in receding spirals, tore the atoms 
apart on contact, making the heaviest 
metals less dense than the atmosphere 
in an instant. When a green ray met 
a red ray of equal intensity, they 
neutralized each other. 

By superior maneuvering, I managed 
to wipe out the last Martian battle- 



ship when I had lost all but the flag- 
ship of my fleet. This had been badly 
crippled by a red ray, and after 
making temporary repairs, 1 limped 
sadly back to port. 

On the face of my father, when 
I reported to him in the throne room 
that day, was a look, sterner than 
any I had ever seen him wear. 

“My son,” he said. “War is a 
terrible thing— the worst affliction that 
can come to humanity— but it is at 
hand and we must meet it like men. 
The Martians have made a start by 
wiping out our colonies and attacking 
our fleet. Now they are determined 
to eliminate us entirdy from the solar 
system. At this very hour they arc 
preparing to use their most terrific 
weapon of all against us.” 

“What weapon is that, O my 
father?” I asked. 

“Come with me, my son, and 
I will show you.” 

He led me up to the great obser- 
vatory on top of his palace. We 
passed through the general observa- 
tion room, where a hundred enormous 
telescopes were in constant use— a 
thousand trained men observing, re- 
cording, and manipulating the instru- 
ments. Going into his private obser- 
vation room, my father himsdf trained 
his huge telescope on a distant object. 
Then he called me to look. I saw 
what appeared to be a huge spiral of 
nebulous matter forming near Mars. 

“They are dearing the interplanet- 
ary lanes for the passage of a huge 
fleet,” I said. “See, they arc collect- 
ing all the meteoric bodies for millions 
of miles in all directions.” 

“They are doing more than that, 
my son,” my father replied. “That 
matter-condensing and projecting ap- 
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paratus which they formerly used to 
clear the way for peaceful ships is 
going to be used for a horribly deadly 
purpose. Have you noticed wAcrethey 
are condensing the meteoric mass?" 

“It seems to be on a line between 
Magong and Mars,” I replied. 

“It is. Have they ever condensed 
material in that position before? You 
know full well they have not. They 
have always concentrated it in a posi- 
tion where it could be projected out 
into space without harm to qnyone.” 
“Why, Father, what do you mean?” 
“I mean that as soon as that syn- 
thetic nebula reaches a sufficient degree 
of cohesion and solidity it will be pro- 
jected at us!” 

“What will it do? Will it burst our 
planet asunder? will everyone be 
killed?” 

“No. It is not large enough for 
that, but it can do incalculable damage, 
and if their aim is good and they are 
not stopped in some way, they can 
collect enough of* such matter from 
the meteoric belts of the solar system 
to depopulate this planet.” 

“Can’t we dodge them? What about 
the new gravity control plant?” 

“The thing is still in the experimental 
stage. Besides, it is a terrible and a 
dangerous thing to disturb or attempt 
to change the orbit of Magong. Eveiy 
body in the solar system is in perfect 
balance with every other body, and too 
great a change, even in the orbit of 
our own relatively small planet, may 
cause untold damage— some upset of 
the scheme of things, which we cannot 
possibly foresee. True, we have slightly 
perturbed the motion of Magong, just 
as an experiment, but it has been done 
cautiously, and always with a counter- 
perturbance sufficient to bring it back 



to the proper place in its orbit.” 

OtKe more my father looked through 
the giant telescope. 

“The projectile is formed and on 
the way,” he said gravely. “Where it 
will strike, no one can tell— not even 
those who are sending it. It may 
crush this palace, destroy this city. It 
may kill nobody or wipe out a million 
people. It may miss Magong entirely, 
but this is not probable. We are too 
large a target. Let us go below. There 
is nothing more we can learn here 
at present. I will show you the only 
efficient aggresive weapon to which I 
can turn at present. By this, and by 
the remaining interplanetary fleets 
under your command, the question 
of our very existence will 
be determined.” 

We descended to the main floor 
and entered a compression tube car, 
in which we were shot to one of the 
numerous physics laboratory stations 
of Magong. My father presented Wang 
Ho, the venerable chief scientist of 
the institution. 

“Wang Ho,” he said, “Is the at- 
mosphere disintegration ray ready? 

“It is ready, your majesty,” was 
the reply. 

“Then train it on Mars. They insist 
on war, so we will give it to them in 
earnest. They arc determined to destroy 
the face of our planet, therefore let us 
remove the atmosphere from theirs.” 

“Your majesty is aware, I hope, that 
a continuous use of this ray will be 
suicidal. For every ten cubic parsads 
of their atmosphere we send out into 
space, we also send out one cubic 
parsad of our own. If your majesty 
would wait, and have a number of 
these ray projectors made in portable 
size, they could be fastened to ether 
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ships and used without destroying our 
own atmosphere.” 

“Unfortunately,” replied my father, 
“we cannot wait. The war is on. It 
may be decided in a few days. Several 
weeks would be required to fit out 
ether ships with these ray projectors. 
No, we must fight now, or be forever 
beaten. Turn the ray on them, and 
keep it going as long as they are in 
range. Our other projecting stations 
wfll take up the duty, one by one, 
as the planet revolves on its axis.” 

He turned to me. 

“My son,” he said. “The entire 
war fleet of Magongisinyour keeping. 
Save the fleet if you can, yourself with 
it, but remember— it is only a barrier. 
It is one of the protections of Magong. 
If the barrier must be destroyed in 
the line of duty— then do not attempt 
to save it at the cost of that which it 
was set up to protect. Do you 
understand?” 

“Fully, father. I will be wary and 
circumspect, but I will not fail in the 
line of duty.” 

Once more we entered the compres- 
sion tube and were shot back to the 
imperial palace. After bidding fareWell 
to my mother, I said a last goodbye 
to my father, and went out to my 
flagship. There were tears in the eyes 
of my mother as she called her last 
farewell to me. My father was too 
much of a man of iron, however, 
to betray his emotion at such a time. 

My fleet of ten thousand other 
ships was ready for action, awaiting 
only my word of command. I had 
formed a daring plan which, if suc- 
cessful, might mean the destruction of 
the fleet and my own death, but would 



make it possible for Magong to win 
the war. 

Leaving half of my ships to guard 
the planet against enemy craft, I took 
the other half and made straight 
for Mars. Shortly after we started, the 
first huge missile of the Martians 
passed us, and a few minutes thereafter 
it struck Magong with a brilliant flare 
of light, leaving a great dark pit in 
the ground where it had fallen. Re- 
ferring to my charts I found that it 
had alighted on a small village of 
about two hundred souls'. What a sud- 
den and terrible end for them! 

As we pressed onward, I saw another 
large nebula spiraling into shape, and 
knew that it would not be long until 
a second projectile was on the way 
to Magong. 

Presently I saw a huge enemy fleet 
put out from Mars, evidently with the 
intention of meeting and giving battle 
to my fleet. This did not fit in with 
my plans at all, so I immediately 
gave secret orders to all of my com- 
manders, then bade them disperse. 

There were nearly a thousand mag- 
netic wave stations on Mars, most of 
which were in continuous use because 
of the terrific efforts the Martians^ere 
putting forth to crush Magong. These 
stations were sending out powerful, 
man-directed magnetic lines of force, 
which drew all relatively small particles 
of matter, with which they came in 
contact toward thestationsfrom which 
they were projected. This procedure 
would have been dangerous to the 
Martians themselves had they not 
been clever enough to cross the lines 
of force and form contracting vortices, 
hundreds of thousands of miles from 
their planet. Under the direction of 
the central station, these vortices were 
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combined and recombined at regular 
intervals, until visible nebulae resulted. 
TTie nebulae were condensed by extra 
and special lines of force from the 
central station, then projected at 
Magong, close-knit, spherical clusters 
of stone and metal. When the central 
station was turned away f rom the target 
by the axial rotation of the planet, a 
duplicate-control station on the other 
side carried on the work under the 
control of the same operators. 

During the progress of my ship 
toward Mars, six ofthese huge clusters 
were projected at my world. Five of 
them struck the target and one missed, 
to shoot out into space and become an 
asteroid with an orbit of its own around 
the sun. 

My plan was simple and direct. Each 
of my ships carried a chart, showing 
the location of the thousand enemy 
wave stations. Each station was num- 
bered, and five ships were assigned to 
the attack of each. 

My ship, together with four others 
of the most powerful of my navy, each 
carrying a battery of twenty huge ray 
projectors, were to attack the central 
magnetic station. 

While we neared Mars I watched the 
movements of the enemy fleet, and 
saw that it was heading straight for 
Magong, evidently pleased at the fact 
that my first fleet had dispersed. 
This exactly suited my plans, as I 
knew that Hia Ku, my able lieutenant, 
would give them a warm reception with 
the five thousand ships I had left 
under his command, and I would be 
free to carry out my attack. 

When I drew near the central wave 
station of the Martians I saw that my 
other four ships had arrived on sche- 
dule, and ordered the attack. We 



were discovered almost instantly, and a 
thousand red rays were flashed at us, 
but we were able to neutralize these 
by laying down a barrage of green 
rays. Then a number of Martian 
ether ships, reserved to guard the 
central station, arose and attacked us 
from above. One of their rays pierced 
our upper barrage and one of our 
ships, with her controls destroyed, 
plunged dizzily groundward, but was 
disintegrated by the red rays before 
she had fallen half way. 

With this ship gone my barrage was 
weakened, and I knew that it would 
only be a matter of minutes until we 
should all meet a like fate. As certain 
death faced us, I thought quickly, 
and as quickly gave orders, resolving 
that in our passing we should at least 
cripple the central wave station of the 
enemy. My ships instantly responded 
to my command, and in a moment all 
were plunging directly downward, tem- 
porarfly protected above and below by 
our green ray barrage— our objective 
the glass dome of the central wave 
station. It was my hope that when 
we crashed through this dome to our 
death we might destroy, or at least 
cripple the central wave station of 
the enemy. My ships instantly re- 
sponded to my command, and in a 
moment all were plunging directly 
downward, temporarily protected 
above and below by our green ray 
barrage— our objective the glass dome 
of the central wave station. It was my 
hope that when we crashed through 
this dome to our death we might 
destroy, or at least cripple this staion, 
and thus hamper the Martians and 
give my father the time he needed 
to nt out other ships with atmosphere 
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destroyers, thus assuring the victory 
of Magong. 

But the Martians were too wise for 
me. They must have suddenly focused 
their lines of magnetic force on our 
ships, forming a ccmtracting vortex a 
short distance above the dome, for we 
lost control of all of them simulta- 
neously. They revolved about each 
other for a moment, and then crashed 
together. With that crash I lost 
consciousness. . . . 

When I recovered my senses once 
more. I was lying on a metal bench to 
which my hands and feet had been 
bound. Standing over me with a 
sneering smile on his pale face was 
Lido Kan, Supreme Ruler of Mars. 

“What happened?” I asked, be- 
wildered. “Where are my men?” 

“All died but you,” he replied, 
“when we brought your ships to the 
ground. I had thought to bring them 
down gently, but the rage of my 
operator got the better of him, and he 
wrecked all four. I cannot understand 
how it happened that you lived through 
that crash. It was a miraculous 
escape.” 

“Perhaps I have been saved for a 
purpose,” I replied. “The Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe is all-knowing.” 

“/, at least, have kept you for 
a purpose,” replied Lido Kan, sav- 
agely. “Lying here on your back, 
you shall witness the destruction of 
your world.” He pressed a lever and 
curved metal plate slid back from the 
ceiling, disclosing a great, dome-like 
lens which looked out into space. 
“The empire of P’an-ku is doomed,” 
he continued. “While this side of our 
planet is turned toward Magong, you 
shall witness its destruction through 
this lens. As soon as we turn away 



the lens will become a mirror which will 
give you the battle scenes as witnessed 
from our station on the other side. 

I pride myself that this is a rather 
clever invention of mine.” 

I made no reply, but looked eagerly 
out toward Magong. Already theonce 
fair face of my planet was growing 
pock-marked and ugly from the cruel 
disease called war. 

“You are a clever whelp,” continued 
my captor, watching my features dose- 
ly, “but not clever enough for Lido 
Kan. Your ships destroyed two hun- 
dred of my magnetic wave stations, 
but it will not take long to rebuild 
them, and in the meantime the others 
are functioning quite successfully, as 
you will observe. At least half of the 
population of Magong has already 
been destroyed by my projectiles.” 
“Don’t be too sure of victory,” 
I replied. “By the time you have 
destroyed Magong, you may find your- 
sdf without an atmosphere.” 

“Hardly. It will take many days 
for your father to destroy our at- 
mosphere. One week is all I require 
to silence all of his ray projectors 
and exterminate his people. But 
enough of this idle talk. I must to 
the grim work before me. I leave you 
to the pleasant contemplation of the 
dissolution of your heritage— the em- 
pire of Magong.” 

Left quite alone in the small, bare 
observatory room, I lay on my back 
and watch^ the progress of the battle. 
High above me the Martians were 
forming an enormous duster of mete- 
oric material. Already it was at least 
ten times as large as any they had 
projected at Magong, and they con- 
tinued to add to it. Presently I saw 
that it was ready to be projected. 
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There was a terrific roar from the 
machinery in the building around me, 
and the huge globe shot outward, but 
not in the direction of Magong. It 
described a short curve and began to 
fall directly upon Mars. Once more 
there was a roar from the projector 
machinery, and once again the sphere 
shot outward, only to return, drawn 
by the terrific puli of Mars’ gravity 
on its great mass. 

A feeling of exultation came over 
me, as I saw that my enemies failed, 
again and again, in their efforts to 
project the sphere. It appeared to me 
that they had brought destruction 
on their own heads. But Lido Kan was 
not without resource. Suddenly I heard 
a more terrific roar from the machinery 
than had occurred before. A great 
section was split from the mighty 
sphere, and simultaneously the larger 
and smaller pieces were projected obli- 
quely out into space. This time they 
did not fall back, but continued to 
travel in curved paths. The smaller, 
moving much more swiftly than the 
larger, soon disappeared from view, 
but it reappeared again in a few 
hours. The larger, moving more ma- 
jestically across the sky, appeared to 
travel in a direction opposite to that 
taken by the smaller, because of its 
slower motion and the axial rotation 
of the planet. I had witnessed the 
formation of the moons of Mars. 

Fofled in his attempt to hurl so 
huge a projectile. Lido Kan once more 
turned his attention to the firing of 
smaller ones. Hour after hour I watch- 
ed, my lens presently turning to a 
mirror as Mars turned her face away 
from Magong, and each hour added 
to my sorrow as I saw the surface 
my planet turning to enormous ringed 



pits. Presently an attendant brought 
me food and drink. Afterward, I slept 
at fitful intervals. 

Days passed, and I detected new 
tactics on the part of my father. He 
evidently decided to risk all in an at- 
tempt to dodge the projectiles, for I 
saw that Magong was shifting out of 
her orbit— moving in closer to the sun 
in an eccentric fashion that would 
make it difficult for an operator to 
properly aim and time a projectile 
intended to strike her. 

Soon I saw that he had moved 
into the orbit of Earth, then beyond 
it, between the orbits of Earth and 
Venus. At first I could not fathom his 
plans, but gradually they dawned on 
me, as I saw Earth come along and 
Magong fall in behind her. It was his 
intention, I felt sure, to use the 
larger planet as a shield against the 
devastating Martian projectiles. 

Something must have gone wrong 
with his control station, however, for 
Magong presently fell behind the Earth 
in her race around the sun, then rose, 
crossing her orbit behind her and 
hurried forward to catch her once 
more— this time outside Earth’s orbit, 
between Earth and Mars. Something, 
also, had happened to Magong’s ro- 
tation on her axis. Whereas she had 
previously revolved once In every 
twelve hours, she now turned with 
exceeding slowness. Rushing on past 
Earth she continued for some distance, 
then paused and fell back once more 
to wait for the larger planet. Magong, 
I could clearly see, was caught in the 
gravity net of Earth. Thus she had 
become a satellite of the planet, even 
as the huge broken projectile of Lido 
Kan had become two satdlitesof Mars. 

Lido Kan kept up his pitiless bom- 
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bardment of Magong, once he had 
grown accustomed to her new orbit, 
with deadly accuracy. Once, and once 
only did I see him miss, the projectile, 
which was a relatively small one, 
passing Magong and striking some- 
where on the planet Earth— I could 
not tell just where because of the 
silvery cloud envelope that hid her 
survace from view. 

Although fully four-fifths of her 
population must have been wiped 
out by this time, I knew that Magong 
still kept up the fight, as the at- 
mosphere in my room grew rarer each ' 
day until breathing was a painful 
effort. 

One day Lido Kan entered my room. 
Strapped to his back was an apparatus 
containing concentrated air, from 
which he took mouthfuls from time 
to time. 

“I come to take leave of you, 
young whelp of P’an-ku,” he said. 
“My people are dying by the millions 
for want of air, thanks to the infernal 
rays which your father has managed to 
keep trained on us. Our dissipated 
atmosphere cannot be brought back, 
nor could we manufacture a new one, 
from the elements locked in the soil, 
in less than a thousand years. I am 
leaving, therefore, with the five hun- 
dred large ether ships I still possess, 
for the purpose ofcolonizing the damp, 
unhealthful and savage planet. Earth. 
My wave projecting stations, I will 
leave manned, each being provided 
with a supply of concentrated air, 
and committed to the task of continu- 
ing the bombardment of Magong until 
death overtakes them. 

“I will have one of your hands 
unfettered, and will leave you plenty 
of food and water so that when 



death finally overtakes you, you will be 
slain by your own father, as he con- 
tinues to dissipate our atmosphere. 
And so farewell.” 

He went out, and shortly thereafter, 
my attendant came in, placed a tank 
of water and a large basket of food 
within reach, and unfettered one of 
my hands. Then he, too, went out, 
and I was left alone, gasping for 
breath, as the atmosphere continued 
to grow more rare. 

Presently I saw the fleet of Lido 
Kan set out. Instantly, with the thin 
point of one of my eating sticks. 
I set about picking the locks of my 
fetters. Within an hour I had freed 
myself. Finding my door unlocked I 
rushed from the room. Presently I 
blundered into the great deserted room 
from which the official Martian ether 
visiphone messages had formerly been 
sent to Magong. Opening a switch, 
I found that the power was still on, 
and signaled the station of my father. 
My heart gave a leap of joy when his 
face suddenly appeared in the disc 
before me. 

“Have you any ether ships left?” 
I asked him, after we had exchanged 
greetings. 

“Not quite a thousand.” 

“And does Hia Ku still live?” 
“He lives, and commands the fleet 
during your absence.” 

“Then dispatch him at once to find 
and destroy the fleet of Lido Kan, 
who has just left here with five hun- 
dred ships, purposing to colonize 
Earth.” 

“Then the atmosphere is nearly 
dissipated?” 

“It is.” 

“But what about you my son? 
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Are there any ships left in which 
you can return?” 

“There are none near-by, and 1 
have not the strength left to go out 
and search for more. My death is 
only a matter of hours, and I am 
resigned to my fate.” 

“Do not despair, for I, your father, 
will save you. I will shut off the 
atmosphere-destroying rays at once, 
and will have a small, swift ship there 
to bring you back in less than four 
hours.” 

I returned to the room where I 
had been imprisoned, to watch for 
the ether ship, and true to the word 
of my father it appeared in less than 
four hours— a tiny, one-man craft. I 
hurried to the roof, reaching it just 
as the ship alighted. A man stepped 
out— an old and faithful servant of 
my father. 

“The ship from His Majesty, your 
father. Highness,” he said. 

“But why a one-man craft?” I 
asked. 

“Hia Ku took all the others when 
he left to attack the fleet of Lido 
Kan,” he replied. Then, before I 
could prevent him, he took a small, 
green ray projector from his belt 
and pressed the muzzle to hisabdomen. 
With a gasping “Farewell, Highness,” 
the brave and loyal fellow dropped 
dead at my feet. 

Hurrying below once more, lentered 
the ether visiphone room and signaled 
my father. His face appeared in the 
disc. I told him what his messenger had 
done, and tears streamed from his 
eyes. 

“Just another sacrifice to the rapa- 
city of Lido Kan,” he said. “Get 
into your craft now, and I’ll turn on 
the rays once more.” 



I lost no time in getting back to 
the little craft and away from Mars. 

I was making swift progress toward 
Magong, when suddenly I happened on 
the remnants of the twp battle fleets. 
There were only three of our ships 
left, and they were beleagured by four 
enemy craft. Both flagships were still 
intact, and at the time, dueling with 
their enormous ray projectors— green 
against red. As I approached them, 
one of our ships was cut in two 
by a red ray, the halves hurtling out 
through space. 

I had one small ray projector 
on my forward deck— a puny wea- 
pon indeed against those of the 
huge battl ships, but I deter- 
mined to enter the unequal con- 
test. Selecting the helmsman’s 
turret of the nearest enemy ship, 
I plunged toward it. My approach 
in the tiny craft was apparently 
unperceived, and I did not turn 
on my green ray until within less 
than a thousand feet of my target. 
When the ray struck it, the turret 
instantly collapsed, and the ship, 
out of control, swung broadside 
scattering her ray barrage and 
leaving her hull unprotected. I 
instantly turned the nose of my 
craft upward and passed over her. 

Without pausing to give the enemy 
a chance to understand just what had 
happened, I quickly plunged at the 
helmsman’s turret of the next ship. 
Once again my tiny ray threw a 
mighty ship out of control, and it 
was destroyed by the green rays of 
HiaKu. This time, however, I did 
not escape unscathed, for one of 
the red rays of the second ship, shoot- 
ing wildly upward as she went out of 
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control, had carried off part of my for- 
ward deck. 

I tried to close the safety plate 
beneath my instrument board, to keep 
my air and warmth from escaping 
into outer space, but it stuck, and a 
cold that closely approached absolute 
zero swept over me. With numbed 
hands I pulled frantically at the recal- 
citrant plate, and in a moment more 
had it in place. In the meantime, how- 
ever, my small, swift craft had hurtled 
away uncontrolled to a position nearly 
a thousand miles from the four re- 
maining combatants. 

I swung her to, and steered for the 
battle scene once more. Than I saw 
something which wrung a gasp of hor- 
ror from my lips— a hugh meteor clus- 
ter from Mars, rushing straight at the 
four ships. 1 had no time to signal 
them— to do anything, in fact. A 
moment later it struck them, and all 
four combatants disappeared in a 
blinding flash of light without appear- 
ing to have had the slightest effect 
either on the path or the mass of the 
projectile. 

With a heavy heart, I turned my 
ship toward Magong. A short time 
after, I saw the projectile strike. There 
was a small chart on board, and on 
referring to it, I found that it had 
destroyed one of our atmosphere dis- 
integrating ray stations. 

A two-hour run took me to Ma- 
gong, during which time, four more 
enormous projectiles hurtled past me 
on their death-dealing errands. As I 
steered toward the palace of my fa- 
ther a fifth shot past me, hurling my 
tiny craft through the thin atmosphere 
like a leaf caught in a whilrwind. 
When I succeed^ in righting it, and 
looking downward once more, a chill 



of horror crept over me, for this last 
messenger of death had dug a huge 
pit more than sixty miles in diameter, 
and the center of the pit marked the 
spot where my father’s palace had 
stood. My beloved parents were no 
more. P’an-ku, the mighty monarch, 
was dead. I was P’an-ku, ruler of a 
desolate waste that had once been the 
mighty, flourishing empire of Magong. 

I alighted near the the rim of the 
enormous crater and stepped out of 
my craft. A moment later, gasping for 
breath, I hastily sprang back inside 
and closed the door. The atmosphere 
of Magong was nearly gone. With her 
huge ray projectors still going, she was 
committing suicide in order that her 
hated enemy might be destroyed. 

Rising, I made for the nearest ray 
projector station. Circling close to it, 
I peered in the windows. Not a liv- 
ing soul greeted my gaze, but there 
were many dead bodies on the floors. 
The projectors, however, were still 
working— pointed by machinery set to 
keep their rays on Mars until they 
should fail to function for lack of 
power. 

An occasional meteor cluster struck 
Magong from time to time, but they 
grew smaller and fewer in number— 
a sure sign that their projectors were 
succumbing, one by one, to the death- 
dealing rays our people had left trained 
on their planet. Rising, I made for 
the nearest world which would support 
human life— Earth. It was a good 
two hours’ journey, and I noted with 
alarm that I only had a small supply 
of concentrated air in my tank— enough 
to last me about forty-five minutes 
by using it judiciously. 

Pressing my speed control lever to 
the highest notch, I rushed Earthward 
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with super-meteoric swiftness. Forty- 
five minutes passed, and still the Earth, 
although looming big ahead of me, 
was many thousands of miles away. 
Glancing at the indicator on my air 
tank, I saw that it registered zero. 
I closed my foul air escape valves, and 
breathed as lightly as possible. Pres- 
ently I felt a deadly lethargy creeping 
over me. By exerting my will power 
to the utmost I managed to retain con- 
trol of my senses for a few minutes 
longer. 

Suddenly my waning consciousness 
registered the fact that my instruments 
showed I had nearly reached the outer 
limit of the Earth’s atmosphere. To 
have entered it at the speed at which 
I was traveling would have meant a 
sudden, flaming death. Two things I 
managed to do before my senses fled— 
set my control lever at low speed, 
and unfasten the door beside me. Then 
came oblivion. 

When I regained consciousness I was 
lying on the earthen floor of a large, 
mud-walled hut. Standing around me 
was an awe-stricken group of light- 
skinned, half naked savages. I sat up, 
and as I did so, the earth shook 
beneath me and a portion of the mud 
wall collapsed, crushing three men 
and a woman. The remainder of the 
savages prostrated themselves around 
me with every indication of supersti- 
tious fear. 

I signed that I was hungry, and food 
and drink were instantly brought me— 
a huge chunk of scorched meat and 
a white sour beverage which I after- 
ward learned was the fermented milk 
of some animal. I ate and drank, and 
feeling stronger, arose and stepped out 
of the hut, walking as if my body 
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had been weighted with lead because 
of the planet’s tremendous gravita- 
tional pull. As I did so, the earth 
quivered once more, and the hut 
collapsed completely. 

By signs, I finally ma'fe the terror- 
stricken savages understand that I 
wished to know the whereabouts of 
my ether ship. One of them, who ap- 
peared bolder than the rest, led me to 
a place where an enormous fissure 
yawned in the hard ground. Far down 
in this fissure I saw the craft wedged. 
I was casting about for some means 
of rescuing it, when the earth trem- 
bled, and the crack closed over it. 

Thus cut off from interplanetary 
travel— for I did not know how to 
construct another ether ship— I found 
myself earthbound. I immediately set 
about learning the simple language of 
the savages, living in a dwelling of 
skins tied to light poles, because of 
the frequent earthquake shocks^ These, 
as well as the many volcanic eruptions, 
terrific electrical storms, meteoric 
showers and electromagnetic displays 
from the polar regions, I knew were 
the results of the recent constant prox- 
imity of Magong to Earth, and that 
things would, in time, reach their 
proper balance once more. The sav- 
ages, however, believed that the com- 
ing of “The great night light’’ and 
the subsequent terrifying phenomena, 
were due to some magic power which 
I possessed, and I was consequently 
worshipped as a god. 

Propitiatory offerings of food, flocks 
and animal skins poured in to me from 
neighboring tribes for hundreds of 
miles in all directions. Gradually the 
earthquake shocks subsidied, the vol- 
canic eruptions ceased to be continu- 
ous, the meteoric showers grew less 
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frequent, and the elements less de- 
structive. After a year had passed I 
married a daughter of the chief of the 
tribe among which I had fallen. Other 
chieftains, learning that the god mar- 
ried women, quickly tendered the 
hands of their daughters. 

One of these, I married from time 
to time, thus making alliances with 
tribe after tribe which none might 
wish to break. I grew immensely 
wealthy, as the wealth of these people 
was reckoned; and built me an im- 
mense palace of hewn stone, person- 
ally supervising the work of my horde 
of unskilled laborers. I also built a 
temple for the worship of the great 
god, T’ien, Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe, and taught my people to wor- 
ship Him, and to regard me only 
as His earthly vicar. 

Most of my numerous wives bore 
me children, and I was grateful for the 
fact that all of them, instead of re- 
sembling their mothers’ people, had 
the yellow skins, straight black hair, 
and slanting eyes of my race. My 
children grew up and married savage 
women and men, yet there was slight 
modification in the physiognomy of 
their offspring. As the years passed, I 
learned that these people, my children 
and descendants included, rarely lived 
longer than a century, their average 
life span being about seventy years. 
When I passed the century mark 
without showing any signs of senility, 
it was noised about that I was an 
immortal. This belief increased my 
power, and consequently I neither de- 
nied nor affirmed its truth, although 
I knew I should be middle-aged at two 
hundred and would probably be dead 
before I had traveled far in my third 
century of my existence, as three cen- 



turies was the average life span for 
my race, and a total of four centuries 
rarely attained. 

Having now reached my two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight year, I am ready 
to return to my maker, leaving a hun- 
dred thousand descendants— a proud 
race who have long since ceased to 
intermarry with the white-skinned sav- 
ages. They are known as the Celes- 
tial People, and I have made them 
lords over the lesser races of my 
mighty empire. 

This record, which I have graven on 
age-defying stone with my own hands, 
will be sealed in the cave in which I 
am cutting it. I have calculated 
that, not less than five thousand years 
hence, the door of the cave will be 
revealed by erosion. 

As the end approaches I feel the 
gift of prevision— the urge to pro- 
phesy. When my message is found, 
my descendants will be numbered by 
millions. They will not be scientists, 
but religionists. I see this tendency per- 
sisting in them, up to this day, and it 
will continue. Although I have taught 
them to read and write the language 
of my people, and to worship T’ien, 
I have long since abandoned the at- 
tempt to teach them science. My every 
effort to get them to grasp even the 
rudiments of astronomy and phys- 
ics was unavailing. My simplest state- 
ments along these lines were interpreted 
as symbolic religious utterances and 
wound around superstitious beliefs. 

The pure language of my fore- 
fathers, together with the characters 
1 have taught them, is undergoing 
a gradual change. It may be that, 
five thousand years hence, this writing 
will be unintelligible to my descend- 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Manned by a handful of ex-hostages, the intrepid Death Head, her pirate 
crew destroyed by voracious lizard mice, is herself the weapon used by her "crew” 
to repulse the attack of another, vastly more powerful, ship of villainy! 



T om basil stirred feebly at the 
heavy kick in his ribs. A second 
kick brought him out of the merci- 
ful oblivion of sleep with a groan. 

"Up and out of that, you blasted 
Earthling!” 

At the sound of the harsh voice 
he opened his eyes to see the evil 
Martian countenance of the mate, Xab- 
bus, sneering down at him. This 
wasn’t the safe, old Polaris, but the 
prison well of Corvus’ pirate ship! 
He must move, or that beast of a 
Xabbus would kick him again. He 
started. Too late! The mate’s heavy, 
clumsy boot, with its artificial gravity 
plate, sunk deep in his side. In agony 
Basil staggered ot his feet, fighting back 
a cry of agony. Xabbus’ lips twisted 
in a grin of pleasure. 

“I thought you’d move. Out with 
you! Corvus says to give all of you 
air. It’s healthy salves and not corpses 
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we want for the aution block on Pluto! 
Move!” 

Basil shut his lips the tighter as 
he gripped the steel ladder rungs. All 
the other prisoners had already left 
the prison well. Slaves for the auction 
block! If Corvus ever guessed his 
mission, there would be no auction 
block for him, but instead the pirate 
ship torture chamber with its electric 
grOl, its amorphite drug, and the psy- 
cho-disintegrator that wrenches the 
the secrets from the bottom of a man’s 
mind and leaves him a babbling idiot 
ever after, if it does not mercifully kill 
him. Basil clenched his teeth and 
climbed silently to the deck above. He 
was glad his face was so badly bruised. 
Perhaps they would pay less attention 
to him, and give him a chance to es- 
cape— if such a thing was possible out 
here in space. 

Out of the door and down to the 
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fighting deck of the pirate craft he 
stepped, scarcely glancing at the long 
row of the great ray cannon with their 
complicated breeches that stretched 
away on either hand. He was staring 
at two men who stood beside the open 
air lock through which achill wind was 
whipping into the ship. 

That smaller man must be Corvus 
himself. Too often had Basil seen pic- 
tures of the pale, slender pirate with 
the glittering agate eyes not to recog- 
nize him now as he stood beside the 
open air lock, stiffly erect, as was his 
habit, with a pair of heavy ray pistols 
bolstered at his belt, and his austere 
features and somber tunic contrasting 
so strangely with the gaudy finery of his 
companion. 

As Basil approached Corvus, he 
knew those bleak, agate eyes were upon 
him, and he strove to mask a natural 
uneasiness under an air of dejection and 
indifference. He was about to step out 
through the air lock door when Cor- 
vus’ companion, a gigantic mate, put 
out his hand and stopped him. Slow- 
ly he turned Basil about, while the 
three studied him slosely. Corvus ad- 
dresses Xabbus. 

“Is this the last one?” he asked in 
a cold, metallic voice. 

“Aye, aye, Sirro,” answered Xab- 
bus smartly. “You have already seen 
the others.” 

Again the agate eyes studied Basil. 

“This man doesn’t answer the de- 
scription any more than the others 
did,” observed Corvus coldly. “My 
informant told me to watch for a slen- 
der, studious youth with glasses and 
stooping shoulders. This man is far 
too broad-shouldered and husky to fill 
the description. I’ll have to check up 
on my information again.” 



A stoop- shouldered youth! Near 
panic seized Basil. They were on his 
trail after all, for the youth they 
referred to was his own brother. Will, 
whose scholarly, thin-chested appear- 
ance had been decided upon as his 
best protection for the carrying of 
the secret. Then at the last minute 
Will had suffered one of his chronic 
attacks of indigestion, and Tom— 
himself— had taken his place, barely 
catching the ancient Polaris as she 
was leaving the New York launching 
port. 

It meant but one thing. Corvus 
had somehow gotten wind of the fact 
that the legendary coronium mine on 
one of Jupiter’s satellites had actually 
been found, and the sale of it to the 
Basil interests was pending. He must 
be trying to learn the location of the 
mine, eithe^ to raid it, or to take 
possessicm before the gigantic holding 
company could establish itself through 
its army of private guards and latest 
war machines. No petty buccaneer, this 
Corvus; he held high ambitions. Basil 
had thought it strange that he went to 
the trouble ofcapturing the old freight- 
er, Polaris, with its crowd of emi- 
grants that would bring him practically 
nothing in ransom money. Now the 
reason was obvious. 

Unquestionably Corvus had learned 
through a spy in the Basil offices that 
the unknown discoverer of the mine 
was arranging for the sale of his find 
to the Basil interests, but demanded an 
authorized representative of the elder 
Basil— Tom’s father— to meet him at 
New Chicago, on Ganymede, and learn 
from his own lips the location of the 
mine, and make payment. No radio, 
audio-vision or correspondence in this 
part of the deal; there was too much 
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at stake. So Corvus had to depend on 
capturing this representative, who 
chanced to be Tom Basil, on the 
Polaris. 

“Out with him!” ordered Corvus 
tersely. “He ought to bring five rood 
on the auction block at Pluto with 
those shoulders. Get him into shape. 
He has been beaten up too much.” 

Xabbus grunted something in protest 
that the prisoner had fought like a hell- 
cat, and shoved Basil on out through 
the air lock. 

They had landed on one of the plane- 
toids of that extraordinary density that 
gave it many physical aspects of the 
larger habitable planets. The atmos- 
phere was peculiarly invigorating, a 
fact that led Basil to believe that the 
little planet was Diastrophe, a reputed 
pirate rendezvous. 

Two hundred-odd prisoners, includ- 
ing the passengers and crew of the ill- 
fated Polaris, huddled together in a 
hollow of the distorted rock in which 
the Medusa, Corvus’ ship, had landed. 
They were absorbing as much warmth 
as possible from the pale sunlight 
while they stared drearily about them. 
In the center of the hollow was a rock 
pool fed by a tiny mineral srping which 
just now was being sucked dry by a 
long hose from the Medusa. 

Basil studied the captives. Many of 
the passengers must have been killed 
in the fighting, and the rest were 
beaten and apathetic. No use to try to 
count on them in any plan for escape. 
He dismissed them from his mind, and 
considered himself. Already Corvus 
must have radioed back to his spy in 
New York that the stoop-shouldered 
emissary had not shown up on the 
Polaris, and the spy would very shortly 



ferret out the information that Will’s 
place had been taken by himself, Tom. 

He chose not tcconsider what would 
take place then. He would be far 
better off dead, for then no one but 
himself would be injured— a fallacious 
conclusion, since he knew perfectly well 
that Corvus would relentlessly keep up 
the search, and next time Will would 
be the emissary, and Corvus would 
not be so unfortunate. 

No use to try flight. Corvus’ guards 
were posted all about the hollow. They 
would ray him before he was fairly 
started. Even if he escaped them, there 
awaited only starvation among the 
twisted rocks. He would have to evolve 
some other plan. Meantime, he might 
as well snatch what sleep he could. 

He stretched out on the comfort- 
less rock, where the sun would strike 
him with its fullest strength, and closed 
his eyes. 

It seemed but an instant before a 
great shouting brought him to his 
feet at a leap, wide awake. The other 
prisoners were staring excitedly aloft. 
Down out of the depths of the sky 
floated a long, narrow black ship, sink- 
ing to a landing in the hollow. After 
a single glance Basil sat down again 
dispiritedly. He had glimpsed a small 
skull and crossbones and the name. 
Death Head, near the bow. Only an- 
other pirate ship. 

He glanced at Corvus’ ship, and saw 
about it the faint misty veil of the 
electronic shield thrown out as a pro- 
tection against possible disintegrator 
rays the newcomer might loose at it, 
while the heavy ray artillery of the 
Medusa was trained aloft. Corvus was 
taking no chances. 

Majestically the black ship settled 
down on the opposite side of the little 
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pool. An air lock clanged open, and 
a number of armed men sprang out 
and let down a short gang plank. Other 
air locks in the craft were swiftly 
opened to air the ship. Presently a 
hugh beast of a man in none too 
clean gaudy finery appeared. 

Two of the Medusa's crew, stand- 
ing on guard duty near Basil, were 
watching him and talking together. 
Basil caught the name “Morto.” It 
meant nothing to him. The new- 
comer must be one of the swarm of 
buccaneers infesting the lawless reaches 
of the Void among the outer planets. 

Morto came swaggering about the 
pool toward the Medusa, pausing now 
and then to leer at a captive, who 
shrank back from him. 

“Where is your master? Where is 
Corvus?” he bellowed at the two 
guards near Basil. 

One of them indicated the ship. Mor- 
to scowled. 

“Call him to me, thou disintegrated 
son of Tycho!” he bellowed. 

The pirate turned hastily, but dis- 
covered Corvus calmly walking out of 
the air lock of the Medusa. Morto’s 
mannerchanged swiftly. A wide, tooth- 
less gash of a grin split the bottom 
part of his face as he stepped forward. 
Corvus’ eyes were bleak and his mouth 
stern. 

“Greetings, Corvus,” exclaimed 
Morto with ponderous joviality, ex- 
tending a huge paw. “I see the Fates 
of the Void have given you a likely 
handful of captives for a wealth of 
ransom, or mayhpa the slave mar- 
kets of Pluto. Like as not a wealth 
of scrip and coin as well.” 

“Very little, Morto,” replied Cor- 
vus coldly, ignoring the extended hand. 
“I was seeking a man, but the Fates 



gave me the wrong tip. Emigrant crowd 
this, and almost no ransom in sight.” 
“Now that’s bad, bad,” sympa- 
thized Morto, with fli-concealed satis- 
faction at his rival’s poor luck. “But 
it need not be a total loss, for I 
would buy some of the captive crew 
to teach my men to operate new 
machinery on my ship.” 

Corvus studied him sharply. 

“New inventions?” he queried. 
“The latest and newest.” bragged 
Morto, while the guards glanced co- 
vertly at his ancient ship and grinned 
at each other. “When a man has 
been cruising the Void beyond the 
Frontiers for five years he is bound 
to lose track of the newest devices. 
King Phaet, of Pluto— ’twas he that 
financed me for the cruise— had my 
ship overhauled and re-equipped on 
my return. The finest and newest! 
space suits that would make a man 
feel as safe as a babe in a cradle 
if he were stranded in one of them 
halfway between here and the Great 
Nebula in Andromeda! Ray artillery 
that would blast out the Sun itselP 
Other powerful apparatus I scarcely 
know the names o^ not to mention 
using. So I must have men to show 
me how to use it.” 

“I see,” replied Corvus ironically, 
then added with a flicker of real 
interest, “What was this cruise, Mor- 
to? Another search of the Strange 
Planet?” 

The two guards promptly forgot 
their prisoners and drew closer to hear 
the latest news of this fabled world 
that had lured adventurers out into 
space beyond Pluto for the last two 
centuries. 

“Aye,” admitted Morto a trifle 
surlily. “We found nothing of it. 
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Now and then we heard rumors on the 
planets of darkness where we landed, 
but that was all. But it is a grand 
place out there in the darkness, a place 
of war with the savages, of loot, of 
divine females. I’m going back.” 

Basil arose casually and sauntered 
off around the pool past the listless 
captives, leaving Corvus and his guards 
absorbing Morto’s tall tales of his 
search for the fabled planet. Basil 
had a plan in mind, desperate indeed, 
but apparently less perilous than re- 
maining within reach of Corvus. 

Indifferently he inspected the black 
snout of Morto’s ship, and read the 
name. Death Head, then, with a 
glance behind him to see if he was 
being watched, the slipped past the 
bow and down the side away from the 
pool toward the nearest air-lock. 

A hairy Venerian stood on guard 
before it. At the sound of Basil’s 
tiptoed approach he whirled about 
and discharged his ray pistol. Basil, 
less than a foot from him, felt the 
heat of the ray on his arm as he 
closed in. He gripped the Venetian’s 
wrist with one hand; the other leaped 
to the Venetian’s throat. Madly they 
weaved about, the tortured rock be- 
neath their feet, while the pirate clawed 
madly to break the grip of the mer- 
ciless fingers about his throat, and 
then tried vainly to jerk his gun- 
hand free. 

He sensed his coming doom. In a 
panic, he wrenched fiercely about. 
Just one cry for help! A score of 
armed companions with ready weapons 
waited a scant few yards away inside 
the ship. Basil clung to him with 
the grimness of death. 

The Venetian’s heel tripped over a 
stony nodule and he fell, crashing the 



back of his skull against the rock. 
Basil arose from the dead body, dazed 
and breathless. Swiftly he dragged the 
dead pirate into a nearby water-worn 
crevice, stripped off the short trousers, 
the gravity shoes, and tunic, and don- 
ned them himself. They fitted rather 
loosely, but there w&s no choice. 
Then he strapped on the belt with its 
holster, hurried back to the air-locks, 
picked up the undamaged ray pistol, 
and entered the ship. 

A foul, unclean odor assailed his 
nostrils, and he glanced about the 
empty passage. Dirt and rust were 
thick. He did not pause but hurried 
aft, coming presently to the power 
room where the compact little elec- 
tronic motors whirled the mighty dy- 
namos of the ship. He climbed up the 
steel ladders, and found the hiding 
place he sought, the customary little- 
used cubby behind the automatic 
switchboard. 

The porthole in it opened on the 
poolside of the ship. He wiped off 
the cobwebs and dirt and peered 
out. Morto and his guards were re- 
turning to the ship, prodding before 
them half a dozen apathetic members 
of the Polaris' crew, evidently pur- 
chases by Morto from his fellow buc- 
caneer. 

Within a few minutes, during which 
Basil knew that the ports were being 
closed, the ship lifted gently into the 
air and with gradually increasing speed 
passed swiftly out of the atmosphere 
of Diastrophe into the iron cold 
interstellar space. Basil wondered 
whither they were bound. His wonder 
was brief, for the ever pressing problem 
of his own safety soon thrust it into 
the background. 

He couldn’t remain a stowaway for 
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long, for ultimately the crew would 
find him, and if they didn’t he would 
be driven out by hunger and thirst. 
What explanation could he make when 
he had to fact M orto? He glanced down 
at his grimy hands and acquired 
clothes. Quite a passable pirate! He 
grinned. Then he rose abruptly, step- 
ped out into the passage and swaggered 
forward toward the crew’s quarters. 

No one accosted him until he en- 
tered the forecastle. Several dozen 
members of the crew off duty, loung- 
ing there, stared at him with sud- 
den suspicion and fell silent. Basil 
spat deliberately on the deck and 
grinned. 

“It’s right good to see a comfort- 
able, homey place like this where an 
honest man may sit about during the 
off-watch and do as he pleases, without 
having a guard at either end to watch 
his every move,” he observed loudly. 
He had heard that Corvus maintained 
the strictest of discipline in the fore- 
castle of the Medusa. Certainly this 
stinking place could have little ordered 
routine! 

A huge Martian— a petty officer by 
his insignia— who sat on the edge of a 
nearby bunk, thrust his half-drawn 
pistol back into its holster. 

“Deserter from Corvus?” he ques- 
tioned, with a hint of irony. 

Basil shrugged. 

“Not exactly adeserter,” hepointed 
out. “I’ve just changed masters.” 

The Martian grinned maliciously, 
but he made no comment. One of the 
others, a rat-faced Earthman, nodded. 

“Can’t blame you,” said he. “My 
own brother was with him. He inhaled 
a powkash one night in his bunk to 
settle his nerves. Broke Corvus’ rule 
about keeping no powkash aboard. So 



Corvus took my brother, and spread- 
eagled him on the electric grill. The 
rest of the crew sat around watching 
and laughing, while he toasted brown 
and died.” 

Basil shivered a little. He was not 
yet immune from that self-same grill. 
The Martian’s face twisted sardon- 
ically. 

“Morto has no grill, but he has a 
few pets,” he remarked enigmatically. 

The others abruptly straightened up 
and looked on Basil with new interest. 
Then someone guffawed loudly. Basil 
masked his irritation under a forced 
grin. What was the Martian hinting 
at? He had risen and loosened his 
pistol in its holster significantly. 

“Come on up and meet your new 
master,” he sneered. 

Basil dropped his hand to his pis- 
tol butt. Something prodded him in 
the back. Another loud guffaw swept 
the forecastle. White and tense, he 
raised his hands mutely while the 
Martian took his gun from him and 
silently directed him out into the 
passage. 

The door of the control room above 
opened at the Martian’s knock, and 
thty entered a large cabin where 
the long lines of heavy glass ports 
revealed the ebon curtain of infinite 
space with its brilliant points of dis- 
tant flaming suns. Morto sprawled in a 
huge easy chair. Nearby, at the con- 
trol table, sat the navigating officer. 
Morto looked up inquiring at the 
Martian. 

“What’s the trouble, Kru?” he 
asked. 

“Here is one of Corvus’ men who 
decided to change masters, Sirro,” 
explained the Martian with his twisted 
grin. 
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Morto’s little pig eyes brightened 
with an unholy light, and he licked his 
thick lips avidly. 

“A gift from the gods,just whenmy 
poor little dears were famishing!” he 
exclaimed with mock piety. “Thank 
you, thank you, for changing mas- 
ters, my man! Otherwise my pets would 
have been forced to wait until the 
men from the Polaris had completed 
their instruction of my crew in the 
new machinery.” 

Basil remained tense and silent, 
wondering what devil’s holiday they 
were preparing for him. Mortoheaved 
his huge bulk out of the chair and 
pushed it back, off the stained, grimy 
rug in the middle of the deck flooring. 
Then he caught the edge of the rug 
and swiftly rolled it up. 

The floor beneath was of glass, be- 
low which yawned a darkened pit. 
Morto snapped on a wall switch. At 
once the glass-covered pit was illu- 
minated. 

“Meet my littlepets,” he announced 
with a grin. 

Basil gasped in spite of himself. 
The pit was about twelve feet deep and 
a dozen feet square, and was walled 
with glass. The floor was covered with 
a crimson mass that was stirring under 
the brilliant light. Thousands upon 
thousands of tiny, red scaled crea- 
tures that rushed up the smooth glass 
wall and clung on the under side of 
the deck floor, sta/ing expectantly with 
beady green eyes. Martian lizard mice! 
They were less than an inch long, had 
neddle-sharp teeth, and were governed 
by a vicious ferocity that was unequal- 
led anywhere in the universe. 

At the scent of living animals they 
went wild, killing recklessly, madly. 
On their native planet they had been 
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know to lay bare huge tracts of 
land of every living thing, eating cities 
in a night, and propagating swiftly 
and vastly, immediately following and 
even during the feeding period. Mar- 
tian governments had spent billions of 
dollars fighting the plague, and so ser- 
ious a menace was it, a death sen- 
tence hung over the head of any man 
taking the things to another planet. 
Yet here was a . beast who amused 
himself with them! 

Morto pointed out a little screened- 
in partition of the pit. Then he moved 
a lever on the wall. A section of the 
heavy glass flooring above this par- 
tition upended like a trapdoor, filling 
the control room with the overpow- 
ering stench of putrefied flesh and the 
fetid odor of the lizard mice them- 
selves. 

“Allow me to explain the simple 
operation of their little home,” con- 
tinued Morto with vast satisfaction. 
“The person about to be entertained 
is lowered through the trapdoor into 
the little screened-off partition, and 
the trapdoor is closed. Then I move 
this lever on the wall— the one I am 
pointing at— and the two sides of the 
partition, which are but doors, swing 
back against the glass walls of the cage. 
That permits the guest in the par- 
tition to step out into the main part 
of the cage and introduce himself. 
Usually, we allow the guest to wait 
a little while in the ante-room, so to 
speak, while my little pets get them- 
selves in a suitable frame of mind 
to receive him.” 

Basil felt a trifle faint. The lizard 
mice were swarming over every inch 
of the screen, chirping and squeaking 
frenziedly as the odor of the humans 
floated down to them. On the floor 
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in one comer was a partly eaten 
woman’s sandal, and in the opposite 
corner a piece of a human skull. 

“You see,” elaborated Morto with 
relish, “it was this simple little past- 
time that kept us all from going in- 
sane during our five years’ cruise in 
the outer Void. The officers sit up 
here, and the crew fight for seats down 
there around the glass walls of the 
cage. You will have quite a large aud- 
ience.” 

Basil glanced about desperately. 

The Martian stood immediately be- 
hind him with a ray pistol jammed 
against the middle of his back. The 
navigator was in front with another 
pistol. Basil was thinking rapidly. 
Should he tell them that Corvus would 
pay a good price to get him back? 
No! That would only mean an equal- 
ly horrible death on the electric grill 
in the torture chamber of the 3/e- 
althought Corvus was no de- 
praved beast like this Morto, who 
killed for the mere pleasure of it. 

“Better leave the prisoners in from 
the brig,” said Morto to the Mar- 
tian, using an ancient sea- term 
for the ship’s prison. “No need 
to set the time-lock on them, though. 
Just bar the door. Then you may 
notify the crew that the feeding of 
the lizard mice will take place im- 
mediately after mess.” 

Basil’s eyes alighted on an emer- 
gency space suit— doubtless Morto’s 
own— standing in a ready position 
against the side of the cabin near the 
emergency air-lock exit. A vague 
idea flashed through his mind but 
before he could develop it, the radio 
loudspeaker on the control table, 
ever tuned to catch communications 
from other ships of the Void, hum- 



med suddenly to life. Morto whirled 
about, tense and grim. The Martian 
petty officer momentarily forgot his 
prisoner, and the navigator leaped back 
to his place at the controls, uncon- 
sciously shoving his pistol back into 
its holster again. 

“Ahoy, Morto,” boomed a thin 
metallic voice in the speaker. “Ahoy, 
there, aboard the Death Head!” 
“Ahoy, Corvus; I know your 
voice,” shouted Morto in reply, hur- 
rying to the answering microphone. 
“What is the matter?” 

The sound of a soft thud behind him 
escaped Morto’s ears. 

“I am seeking a prisoner who has 
escaped me, one Thomas Basil,” re- 
plied Corvus. “He is about five feet 
ten; broad-shouldered and powerfully 
built, weighing about a hundred and 
eighty-five; has blue eyes and brown 
hair. I think he escaped me at Dias- 
trophe, where I have reason to believe 
he boarded your craft. I must have 
him back unharmed.” 

Morto’s bushy eyebrows drew down 
in a black scowl. 

“Suppose I should find him aboard, 
what is there in it for me, if I return 
him to you?” 

“Four rood.” 

“But I can get more for him than 
that at the Plutonian slave markets!” 
“I’ll give you four rood, Morto; 
and if you don’t return him to me 
unharmed. I’ll hunt you down, if I 
have to follow you clear to the Plei- 
ades to find you,” the metallic voice 
was cold and deadly. “And don’t for- 
get that my ship can outrun yours 
a thousand miles an hour. I am over- 
hauling you now.” 

Morto opened his mouth to reply, 
but the sound of a heavy body strik- 
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ing the deck behind him interrupted. 
He and the navigator whirled about. 
The Martian petty officer, his face 
black from near strangulation, sprawl- 
ed unconscious at the feet of Basil, 
who was crouching ready to spring. 
With a startled oath the navigator 
clutched his pistol. 

Basil had no chance to snatch up 
the fallen Martian’s gun. He leaped. 
The navigator’s ray pistol broke free 
of its holster as Basil seized him, 
gripping the gun hand and whirl- 
ing the man between himself and 
Morto. The big pirate captain flashed 
out his ray pistol with astonishing 
swiftness. It hovered over the strug- 
gling men, but there was no clear 
shot at Basil. 

The radio speaker was still boom- 
ing out Corvus’ deadly threats, but no 
one paid any heed. Basil had his hands 
fullkeeping the struggling body of the 
navigator between himself and Morto’s 
pistol, and also keeping the navigator 
from raying him with his own weapon. 
Morto watched them. A cunning, 
twisted grin appeared. He slipped his 
own pistol back into its holster and 
drew a long Plutonian knife. 

Farther and farther over came the 
navigator’s gun-arm under the irre- 
sistible grip of Basil’s powerful fingers. 
The man screamed suddenly, as the 
bones of his forearm snapped, and 
the pistol clattered harmlessly to the 
deck. Morto had barely time to thrust 
with his knife as Basil flung the navi- 
gator at him. The knife bit deep. 
The navigator screamed horribly and 
fell dying to the deck, with the knife 
buried hilt-deep in his back. 

Neither Basil nor the captain had 
time to give him a glance. Basil had 
closed in with battering, sledgehammer 



fists that rocked the bigger man on his 
heels as he fumbled at his holster 
for the pistol which had fouled in his 
belt and would not come free. A 
solid blow to the jaw brought him up 
against the edge of the control table. 
He shook his head with a mighty 
bellow, forgot the pistol and charged 
with arms outspread and clutching 
like a primitive cave-man. 

Basil leaped back. His foot slipped 
on the blood-smeared glass deck beside 
the dead body of the navigator, and 
he nearly fell. Morto’s huge arms 
caught him fair. 

A sardonic laugh sounded behind 
them. The Martian had nearly recov- 
ered and was reeling toward them, pis- 
tol in hand. 

“Don’t ray him,’’ panted Morto 
savagely. “I’ve got him now. Bring 
the crew to watch. Barehanded I’m go- 
ing to throw him to the lizard mice!’’ 

The Martian weaved back to the 
door and disappeared, still laughing. 
A red haze was forming before Basil’s 
eyes. The agony of those mighty arms 
was almost unendurable. He had twist- 
ed half around, with his free arms 
striving vainly to batter the brutal 
face behind him. His pawing hands 
found the neck, and his fingers inter- 
locked behind it in an ill-formed head- 
lock. 

A frenzied heave. Morto’s feet left 
the deck. Over Basil’s shoulders he 
catapulted, carrying Basil with him. 
They crashed to the glass deck to- 
gether the death lock of the pirate’s 
arms broken. Basil arose on unsteady 
legs from the stunned body of the pi- 
rate gulping the sweet air of life into 
his tortured lungs. 

“I’m overhauling you fast, Morto,” 
sounded Corvus’ metallic voice ih the 
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loudspeaker. “This is the third and 
last time I am asking you to heave to 
and deliver my prisoner. There will be 
no more offers after this. I am opening 
with my heaviest ray batteries the in- 
stant I am within range.” 

From the opened glass trapdoor 
came the frantic squeaking and chit- 
tering of the bloodthirsty lizard mice, 
driven wild at the smell of blood, while 
below decks the Martian petty officer 
was getting out'the crew. 

Basil steadied his #hirling thoughts. 
He would have to act! Whatshould he 
do? What, what? That idea a few 
minutes ago, or few hours ago, what 
was it? He forced himself to remem- 
ber. The space-suit! Desperate, last 
chance! As he reeled toward it, he 
saw Morto beginning to twitch back to 
consciousness. Basil slid into the space- 
suit. Even in his desperate haste and 
anxiety he marveled at the advanced 
perfection of the suit. Almost a space- 
ship in itself! 

Swiftly he buckled and bolted it shut, 
his fingers fumbling over the unfamiliar 
fastenings. Safe and sound inside its 
air tight interior! He snapped on the 
minute electronic motor that set the 
air purifier, gravity plates and other 
life-sustaining and guarding apparatus 
to functioning. 

Morto arose on his hands and knees 
and shook hisgreat shaggy head so that 
his jowls quivered. Heglaredaboutthe 
control room, his glance coming to rest 
presently on the space suit with Basil’s 
head watching him from inside the 
glassoid ball helmet. An instant Morto 
stared, then he licked his thick lips 
and grinned evilly. He began to crawl 
toward the nearest ray-pistol. 

Then abruptly he halted, his face 
paling to a dirty grey of horror. Bas- 
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il’s hand rested on the lever that opened 
the screen doors inside the glass cage 
of the lizard mice below. With a wild 
curse, Morto hurled himself toward the 
pistol. Basil jerked down the lever. 

Up out of the cage surged a crim- 
son wave of maddened lizard mice. 
Morto forgot the pistol. Witha hoarse 
scream of terror, he dove for the 
door. Before he could reach it, the 
first wave of maddened, bloodthirsty 
vermin was lapping about his feet 
and bare legs. 

Screams of horror changed to agony. 
He pawed and struck at the ravening 
lizard mice. In blind desperation he 
started for the door again, and col- 
lapsed abruptly as the tendon of an 
ankle parted under gnawing, needle-, 
pointed teeth. A crimson, wriggling 
wave engulfed his struggling body. 

Basil turned his head away. There 
was no need to, for the glassoid ball 
helmet was suddenly covered by 
swarming, frenzied lizard mice seek- 
ing to get at him. He knew the en- 
tire space suit must be covered with 
them. He shivered in involuntary hor- 
ror. Would the space suit hold? He 
had banked everything upon it. The 
futile gnawing of their pointed teeth 
set up a whispering sound. He brushed 
away the vermin before his eyes. 

The entire control room was acrawl 
with them, even to the smooth steel 
deck overhead to which they clung 
with their sucker feet. The crimson 
mound that was Morto was now stilled. 
Basil saw the door opening. The Mar- 
tian petty officer was returning with 
the crew! Basil laughed grimly as he 
glimpsed the horrified faces of the 
men. Then the lizard mice swarmed 
over his helmet again, veiling the sight 
from him. When he brushed them off 
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again, the sour-faced Martian and hrs 
companions had vanished and the liz- 
ard mice wre pouring out of the con- 
trol-room door into the ship. 

Part of Morto’s skeleton wasal ready 
bared. Nauseated, Basil turned away. 

He glanced at the controls, which 
were not deserted by the lizard mice, 
which were leaving him as well in their 
primordial urge to find food and to 
kill. The ship was all on its course. 
Then for the first time it occurred to 
him to cut in the outside sounding 
disc. 

At once the big alarm gongs of 
the ship burst on his ears, and from 
the depths of the ship came the agoh- 
ized screams of the dying crew. He 
glanced mechanically through the porst 
aft, and stared. A circular black sha- 
dow cut off the stars. The shadow dwin- 
dled swiftly. Another shadow followed, 
and last of all another. Understanding 
dawned. Space fliers! The crew still 
remaining in the forecastle had been 
warned by the gongs that the crimson 
terror was loose, and had abandoned 
ship in the space fliers doubtless kept 
just below the forecastle for such an 
emergency. 

Going back to hunt up Corvus! 
Basil ardently wished he could have 
rayed them. By the way the loud- 
speaker had failed silent, Corvus must 
be overhauling the Death Head in 
grim silence to carry out his threats. 
Basil glanced about the control room 
curiously. Alone on this death-ridden 
black pirate craft hurtling out through 
the depths of space! 

No, not alone after all! Those im- 
prisoned members of the Polaris' crew 
might still be alive— if the lizard mice 
had not forced a way into the brig 
and destroyed them. There must be 



some way to rescue them. With their 
help to operate the Death Head he 
might yet be able to throw off Cor- 
vus’ship and escape. Better yet, they 
could escape in one of the space 
fliers! Hope surged high, as he eagerly 
caught up one of the gas fire ex- 
tinguishers and hurried down into 
the depths of the ship. 

Half an hour's searching proved 
conclusively that escape in a space 
flier was out of the question, for not 
one of them remained in the big craft. 
Downcast but still resolute, he sought 
out the brig, which proved to be a 
mere cell in the side of a passage far 
aft. Even there— before the door the 
lizard mice skittered about in their 
fierce search for more victims. 

Basil surveyed the passage. At either 
end there were doors— doubtless a pre- 
caution against any possible break 
for freedom by inmates of the brig, 
for which Basil was devoutly thankful, 
since it made the rescue of the im- 
prisoned men possible. He noted that 
the air ventilators were protected by a 
fine screen. He grinned happily and 
hurried back up to the control room. 

From the racks there along the side 
of the room he carried down to the 
door of the brig eight space-suits one 
after the other. Then he closed the 
doors at either end of the passage and 
set to work with the gas fire extin- 
guisher clearing the passage of the 
lizard mice. After filling the passage 
thoroughly with the gas, he waited a 
quarter of an hour for the ventila- 
tors to remove all fumes to the air- 
purifier of the ship, positive that all 
the deadly vermin in the passage were 
killed. Then he unbarred the door of 
the prison room and entered. 

Six men were waiting there, anx- 
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iously alert. The were all trained elec- 
trical and ray engineers, from their 
sleeve insignia. He grinned and loos- 
ened the glassoid helmet. 

“Just another prisoner, like your- 
selves,” he introduced himself as he re- 
moved the globe from his head. “We 
are the only men left alive on the 
ship. Martian lizard mice have eaten 
the rest.” 

Their eyes widened, and they pressed 
eagerly about him, bombarding him 
with questions. Swiftly he told of the 
fight he had made, and outlined his 
plans. 

“No one can live on this ship with- 
out a space-suit,” he explained. “And 
I have more than enough of them 
for all of you outside in the passage. 
Since there are no more space flyers 
aboard, it’s up to us— to you— to get 
enough speed out of this old tub to 
run away from Corvus.” 

They shook their heads dejectedly. 

“That’s impossible,” pointed out 
one man, a lean, gloomy fellow who 
gave his name as Sidler. “This craft 
is only about average at best, even 
with the modren machinery, while 
Corvus’ ship is beyond doubt the swift- 
est craft in the Void. The heads of 
all space navies admit it. It is one 
reason he dares to venture inside the 
patrols of the four inner planets and 
make his raids.” 

“We can try, can’t we?” retorted 
Basil. 

“1 reckon so,” admitted Sidler 
gloomily. “If Corvus isn’t actually 
within sight of us, we can stop the 
motors and generators, and so elimin- 
ate the electronic field that gives him 
our position on his tri-dimensional 
chart. Then we can use the emer- 
gency primitive combustion rockets to 



shove the ship off its present course, 
and perhaps vanish, while he con- 
tinues on our original course, won- 
dering what has become of us. But 
he’s probably in sight of us already,” 
he added pessimistically. 

“Fine!” exclaimed Basil enthusias- 
tically, ignoring the last remark. “Ju- 
piter is off our port bow a few mil- 
lion miles. Maybe we can pick up 
Ganymede; that’s my destination any- 
way.” 

The men hurried into their space 
suits. It developed that not one of 
them was versed in space navigation, 
so they settled that position on Basil, 
whose experience in the science con- 
sisted of a couple of vacation trips 
to the Moon in a space flter his fa- 
ther had given him three years before. 
He felt that he had enough knowledge 
to make a landfall on one of Jupiter’s 
satellites. 

The others volunteered for the dif- 
ferent posts that they felt able to 
handle. A youth named Hinch, who 
possessed a sketchy knowledge of the 
nearly forgotten art of rocketry, un- 
dertook the responsibility of shifting 
the direction of the ship’s flight with the 
primitive combustibles. Sidler took 
charge of the power room, and Smith 
undertook the responsibility of the ray 
artillery. The other three endeavored to 
try as best they might to cover the 
switchboard and inspection posts. 

All agreed finally that they would 
communicate with each other through 
the speaking discs with which the space 
suits were equipped, and not use the 
ship’s signal system— a practise that 
would be necessary anyway, as soon 
as the generators stopped. 

Basil hurried back to his post in the 
control room, paying no heed to the 
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clean skeletons of the pirate crew, 
that lay here and there along the pas- 
sage, nor to the lizard mice that fre- 
quently swarmed up his space suit and 
tried vainly to force an entrance into 
his glassoid helment. 

As soon as he reached the control 
room, he cut in the outside sound- 
ing disc of his helmet and listened. 
The loudspeaker on the control ta- 
ble was silent. Corvus evidently had 
nothing further to say to Morto— 
scant good would it have done him to 
say it since Morto was dead. Corvus 
was probably hanging grimly to the 
pursuit to settle matters with him. 
It was too much to hope that Corvus 
might have abandoned the chase. 

Basil turned thetelecroscopeaft. The 
Medusa was not to be seen. He ad- 
dressed the speaking disc at the base 
of his helmet. 

“I can’t see Corvus,” he said. “The 
light of the sun should quarter on his 
ship at this angle. It seems safe to cut 
off the power and proceed with the 
rockets.” 

“O.K.,” replied Sidler far down in 
the big generator room. Next instant 
the lights of the control cabin blinked 
out, and all the machinery of the huge 
craft ceased to function, save only the 
loudspeaker on the control table, which 
was now drawing its power from a 
special battery under the said table. 

Hinch climbed out through an air- 
lock and walked along the outside of 
the hull, clamping on his rockets at 
regular intervals throughout its length, 
set them off, and climbed back in- 
side again, while the long yellow flames 
of rocket fire leaped miles out into 
space. Basil watched a star creep across 
a glass port. Slowly, but surely, the 
rockets were forcing the big ship out 



of its course. 

Abruptly the radio speaker on the 
control table hummed to live. 

“Very clever, Thomas Basil boom- 
ed the cold metallic voice of Corvus 
sneeringly. “But you’ve overplayed 
your hand. I have picked up the two 
space fliers from the Death Head with 
the remnants of Morto’s crew in them, 
and learned that his little Martian pets 
got out of their glass cage and over- 
ran the ship. I had believed until this 
minute that you had been eaten with 
the rest, and I was ready to abandon 
the chase when I saw your lights go 
out, and saw the flare of your rockets. 
A clever idea to lose me. Earthling, 
but you are a trifle late.” 

Basil whirled about and stared at 
the star powdered blackness of space. 
How could that fiend see them when 
he couldn’t be seen himself? Corvus 
uncannily read his thoughts across the 
Void. 

“Doubtless you looked back forme, 
Basil, but I dropped below the Eclip- 
tic when I first took up your trail. 
I’ll be with you shortly. This time I 
shall not attempt to take you alive, 
for I have found another method of 
getting the information I seek from 
your father. And even though I should 
want to take you alive, I have no 
more room now. When Morto’s crew 
arrived, I was forced to relieve myself 
of the Polaris' passengers. Even now 
their forzen corpses are trailing my ship 
like a flock of sheep. 

“Sidler, Sidler!” cried Basil into his 
speaking disc. “That devil tricked 
us after ail! He dropped below the 
Ecliptic and is somewhere under our 
stem. Start the motors again! Throw 
out the electronic shield!” 

“It’s no use,” replied Sidler apathet- 
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ically, and the sighs of the others in 
various parts of the ship could be 
heard. “Those ray guns of his will cut 
through the shield like a knifethrough 
cheese.” 

“Our own artillery is out of com- 
mission,” interrupted Smith from the 
gun deck. “I have been examining it 
carefully. The insulating paint on the 
tripper springs of the discharging me- 
chanism has been eaten off by the liz- 
ard mice. The best we can muster is 
a battery of a few super-rifle rays, 
which will be about as effective as 
squirting the Medusa with a water hose. 
It’s all up with us. I wish my folks 
back home could muster up some ran- 
som.” 

Basil’s face flushed angrily. He was 
framing a hot retort when the lights 
flashed on. Sidler had started the 
motors again. Basil promptly grasped 
the equilibrator wheel and rolled the 
ship one hundred and eighty degrees 
on its fore-and-aft axis, a proceed- 
ing scarcely noticeable except for the 
shifting of the star-studded heavens 
without. Then he looked back. 

Sure enough, there was the Medusa 
already more than first dimension 
size above and behind them now. Basil 
called to Sidler to crowd on every bit 
of power. 

“I’ll do my best,” replied Sidler 
glumly. “But the left main motor 
has become badly polarized through 
neglect, and it may go to pieces.” 

Under normal conditions, Basil 
would have been horror struck, for 
when an electronic motor— normally 
the safest thing imaginable— became 
polarized and went to pieces, the re- 
sulting explosion made one of those 
ancient powdership blow-ups on the 
sea seem as harmless as the popping 



of a paper sack, but now in the face 
of their growing danger it seemed 
quite matter-of-course that the mo- 
tor should turn into a menace. 

“Give her ail she can stand with- 
out cracking, Sidler,” he said calmly. 
“It can’t do any worse than cheat Cor- 
vus out of the pleasure of killing us, 
anyway.” 

He glanced back at the Medusa, 
which was now football size, so rapid- 
ly had it overhauled them. Again Basil 
grasped the equilibrator wheel and 
rolled the ship ninety degrees. This 
brought Corvus’ ship on the same 
plane as themselves, so to speak, off 
to starboard and stern. Then Basil 
threw in the electronic shield switch 
which promptly set up a vague, misty 
mantle about the Death Head as pro- 
tection against the rays. 

Corvus promptly followed suit by 
throwing out his own electronic shield, 
and revolved his ship so that its 
bottom no longer faced Basil, but in- 
stead the two ships were broadside. 
A sheet of disintegrator rays flamed 
from his heavy artillery, darting across 
the miles of empty space and striking 
harmlessly against the Death Head's 
electronic shield. 

Basil recognized it as a range-find- 
ing salvo. Corvus would have to swing 
the Medusa close in before his rays 
would penetrate the shield and strike 
the Death Head. In close! A plan 
flashed into Basil’s mind, a plan so 
wild and daring that he gasped. He 
checked it over swiftly. Unheard of, 
incredible, yet there was a chance, one 
in a thousand, probably, of pulling 
out alive and safe. He glanced again 
at Corvus’ ship, now edging gradu- 
ally toward them and occasionally 
loosing a ray to test the strength of 
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their electronic shield. Then he spoke 
rapidly into the speaking disc. 

“Men. I’ve got a plan. It’s a 
desperate one. Goodness knows, but 
it it our only chance.’’ 

They listened in growing amazement 
as he outlined it. Silence followed. 

“Well,- what do you think of it?” 
he asked impatiently. 

“I— I don’t know,” replied Hinch 
uncertainly: “It looks like a new form 
of suicide to me, but I reckon Death 
is going to take this pot, any way we 
play it.” 

Sid ler coughed. 

“Anything is better than Corvus,” 
he observed gloomily. “We’re done for 
anyway. We might as well try it.” 
The others agreed, and hastened to 
their allotted posts. Corvus’ ship was 
quite close now. The stabbing of its 
heavy rays was beginning to puncture 
the electronic shield and bite into the 
hull of the Death Head. Basil selected 
the heaviest disintegrator rifle from the 
rack nearby and began swiftly to cut 
out a four-foot circle in the port side 
of the cabin. The ray of the weapon 
bit through the heavy voison steel as 
though it were butter. A circle from the 
inner hull came free and fell outward. 
Rapidly he cut out a corresponding 
circle in the middle hull, and another 
in the outer wall. The rush of escap- 
ing air carried the segment of the outer 
hull far out into space. Charts from 
the table and other small loose ob- 
jects in the cabin, including hundreds 
of dying lizard mice, were swept out 
of the opening as the air rushed out 
into the emptiness of space. 

As he dropped the rifle, the lights 
of the ship dimmed momentarily, as 
Smith on the gun deck discharged a 
volley of rays from the super-rifles at 



the Medusa, which was not a scant 
mile away and was blasting them 
mercilessly. Smith’s volley was mere 
camouflage. 

“Hurry men!” cried Basil, as he 
dove into the emergency repair chest 
beside the control table and pawed out 
a long length of thin copper wire. He 
looped one end about the control lev- 
er at the table, and clambered has- 
tily out through the hole in the ship 
into space, unrolling the wire as he 
went. 

“All Clear?” he asked tersely into 
the speaking disc. 

His six companions were already out 
of the craft, and answered affirma- 
tively. He jerked the wire hard and let 
got of it. Instantly the big space ship 
slid away from him in a wide arc 
toward Corvus’ craft. Only the safety 
checks built in the propelling me- 
chanism kept it from leaping toward 
the Medusa, a factor that Basil had 
planned on. 

Corvus must have seen it sweeping 
toward him and failed to realize his 
peril— as Basil calculated he would. 
Corvus obviously judged the maneu- 
ver to be a dying, frenzed effort to 
get the Death Head inside his own 
electronic shield and blast him with 
every ray Basil could muster. Basil 
could imagine him smiling contemp- 
tuously as he drew off, allowing the 
Death Head to inch almost up to 
him while he inflicted terrible punish- 
ment, so he thought, with his heav- 
iest batteries. 

Ten miles across the Void away 
from Basil and his companions the 
two ships moved. Then a magnificent, 
blinding flash burst against the eternal 
curtain of space, as a terrific explosion 
(Continued on page 130) 
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THE GOSTOK 
AND THE DOSHES 

MILES J. BREUER, M.D. 
Illustrated by MOREY 



EVERYTHING IS RELATIVE . . . There seems to be very little doubt 
about that statement. We can't just "move"; we must move in relation to 
something else. This brings us to the question of “relativity" and Einstein. 
And in the matter of gravitation it is very likely that no one will ever know 
what it is. Acceleration may increase our apparent weight; inertia may do 
the same, but neither is gravitation. But let Dr. Breuer talk for himself. 
Unless we very much miss our guess, “The Gostak and the Doshes" is 
going to create a lot of “distimming." But be sure to read the story when 
your mind is thoroughly clear and rested. There will be a marked difference 
in your reaction. * 

* Thix is Iheorigintd blurb which appeared when this story was published. 



Let the reader suppose that somebody states: 

*'The gostak distims the doshes.*’ You do not 
know what this means, nor do 1. But if we as- 
sume that it Is English, we know that the 
doshes are dbtimmed by the gostak. We know 
that one distimmer of the dosbM is a gostak. If, 
moreover, doshes are galloons, we know that 
some galloons are distimmed by the gostak. And 
so we may go on, and so we often do go on. 
->Unkr>own writer quoted by Ogden and Rich- 
ards. in THE MEANING OF MEANING, Har- 
court Brace & Co., 1923; also by Walter N. 
Polakov ill MAN AND HIS AFFAIRS. Williams 
& Wilkins. 1925. 

W hy! That is lifting yourself by 
your own bootstraps!” lexclaim- 
ed in amazed incredulity. “It’s 
absurd.” 

Woleshensky smiled indulgently. He 
towered in his chair as though in 
the infinite kindness of his vast mind 
there were room to understand and 
overlook all the foolish little foibles 
of all the weak little beings that called 
themselves men. A mathematical phy- 
sicist lives in vast spaces where alight- 
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year is a footstep, where universes 
are being born and blotted out, where 
space unrolls along a fourth dimension 
on a surface distended from a fifth. 
To him, human beings and their 
affairs do not loom very important. 

“Relativity,” he explained: In his 
voice there was a patient forbearance 
for my slowness of comprehension. 
“Merely relativity. It doesn’t take 
much physical effort to make the 
moon move through the treetops, does 
it? Just enough to walk down the 
garden path.” 

I stared at him and he continued: 

“If you had been born and raised 
on a moving train, no one could 
convince you that the landscape was 
not in rapid motion. Well, ourconcep- 
tion of the universe is quite as relative 
as that. Sir Isaac Newton tried in 
his mathematics to express a universe 
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as though beheld by an infinitely 
removed and perfectly fixed observer. 
Mathematicians since his time, realiz- 
ing the futility of such an effort, 
have taken into consideration that 
what things ‘are’ depends upon the 
person who is looking at them. They 
have tried to express common knowl- 
edge, such as the law of gravitation, 
in terms that would hold good for 
all observers. Yet their leader and 
culminating genius, Einstein, has been 
unable to express knowledge in terms 
of pure relativity; he has had to accept 
the velocity of light as an arbitrarily 
fixed constant. Why should the velocity 
of light be any more fixed and constant 
than any other quantity in the universe? 

“But, what’s that got to do with 
going into the fourth dimension?” 
I broke in impatiently. 

He continued as though I hadn’t 
spoken. 

“The thing that interests us now, 
and that mystifies modern mathema- 
ticians, is the question of movement, or 
more accurately: translation. Is there 
such a thing as absolute translation? 
Can there be movement— translation— 
except in relation to something else 
than the thing that moves? All move- 
ment we know of is movement in 
relation to other objects, whether it 
be a walk down the street, or the 
movement of the earth in its orbit 
around the sun. A change of relative 
position. But the mere translation of an 
isolated object existing alone in space 
is mathematically inconceivable; for 
there is no such thing as space in 
that sense.” 

“I thought you said something about 
going into another universe—” I inter- 
rupted again. 

You can’t argue with Woleshensky. 



His train of thought went on without 
a break. 

“By translation we understand get- 
ting from one place to another. ‘Going 
somewhere’ originally meant a move- 
ment of our bodies. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, when we drive in an automo- 
bile we ‘go somewhere’ without moving 
our bodies at alt. The scene is changed 
around us; we are somewhere else; 
and yet we haven’t moved at all. 

“Or suppose you could cast off 
gravitational attraction for a moment 
and let the earth rotate under, you; 
you would be going somewhere, and 
yet not moving—” 

“But that is theory; you can’t tinker 
with gravitation—” 

“Every day you tinker with gravita- 
tion. When you start upwards in an 
elevator, your pressure, not your 
weight, against the floor of it is 
increased; apparent gravitation be- 
tween you and the floor of the elevator 
is greater than before— and that’s like 
gravitation is anyway: inertia and 
acceleration. But we are talking about 
translation. The position of everything 
in the universe must be referred to 
some sort of coordinates. Suppose we 
change the angle or direction of the 
coordinates: then you have ‘gone some- 
where’ and yet you haven’t moved, 
nor has anything else moved.” 

I looked at him, holding my head 
in my hands. 

“I couldn’t swear that I understand 
that,.” I said slowly. “And I repeat, 
that it lookslikeliftingyourself by your 
own bootstraps.” 

The homely simile did not dismay 
him. He pointed a finger at me as 
he spoke: 

“You’ve seen a chip of wood bob- 
bing on the ripples of a pond. Now 
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you think the chip is moving; now 
the water. Yet neither is moving; the 
only motion is of an abstract thing 
called a wave. 

“You’ve seen those ‘illusion’ dia- 
grams, for instance this one of a 
group of cubes. Make up your mind 
that you are looking 'down upon 
their upper surfaces and indeed they 
seem below you. Now change your 
mind, and imagine that you are down 
below, looking up. Behold, you see 
their lower surfaces; you are indeed 
below them. You have ‘gone some- 
where,’ yet there has been no transla- 
tion of anything. You have merely 
changed coordinates.’’ 

“Which do you think will drive me 
insane more quickly— if you show me 
what you mean or if you keep on 
talking without showing me?’’ 

“I’ll try to show you. There are 
some types of mind, you know, that 
cannot grasp the idea of relativity. 
It isn’t the mathematics involved that 
matters; it’s just the inability of some 
types of mental organization to'grasp 
the fact that the mind of the observer 
endows his environment with certain 
properties which have no absolute 
existence. Thus, when you walk 
through the garden at night the moon 
floats from one tree top to another. 
Is your mind good enough to invert 
this; make the moon stand still and 
let the trees move backwards. Can you 
do that? If so, you can ‘go some- 
where’ into another dimension.’’ 

Woleshensky rose and walked to 
the window. His office was an ap- 
propriate setting for such a modem 
University campus, the varnish glossy, 
the walls clean, the books neatly 
arranged behind clean glass, the desk 
in most orderly array; the office was 
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just as precise and modem and won- 
derful as the mind of its occupant. 

“When do you want to go?” he 
asked. 

“Now!” 

“Then, I have two more things to 
explain to you. The fourth dimension 
is just as much here as anywhere 
else. Right here around you and me 
things exist and go forward in the 
fourth dimension; but we do not see 
them and are not conscious of them, 
because we are confined to our own 
three. Secondly: if we name the four 
coordinates as Einstein does, x, y,z, 
and t, then we exist in x, y, and z, 
and move freely about in them; but 
are powerless to move in t. Why? 
Because t is the time dimension; and 
the time dimension is a difficult one 
for biological structures that depend 
on irreversible chemical reactions for 
their existence. But, biochemical reac- 
tions can take place along any one 
of the other dimensions as well as 
along t. 

“Therefore, let us transform co- 
ordinates. Rotate the property of 
chemical irreversibility from t to z. 
Since we are organically able to exist 
(or at least to perceive) in only three 
dimensions at once, our new time 
dimension will be z. We shall be un- 
conscious of z and cannot travel in it. 
Our activities and consciousness will 
take place along x, y, and t. 

“According to fiction writers, to 
switch into the t dimension, some 
sort of an apparatus with an electrical 
field ought to be necessary. It is not. 
Y ou need nothing more to rotate into 
the t dimension than you do to stop 
the moon and make the trees move as 
you ride down the road; or than you 
do to turn the cubes upside down. 
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It is a matter of relativity.'' 

I had ceased trying to wonder or 
to understand. 

“Show me!” was all I could gasp. 

“The success of this experiment in 
changing from the z to the t coor- 
dinate has depended largely upon my 
lucky discovery of a favorable location. 
It is just as, when you want the moon 
to ride the tree tops successfully, there 
have to be favorable features in the 
topography or it won’t work. The 
edge of this building and that little 
walk between the two rows of Norway 
poplars seems to be an angle between 
planes in the z and t dimensions. 
It seems to slope downwards, does 
it not?— Now walk from here to the 
end and imagine yourself going up- 
wards. That is all. Instead of feeling 
this building behind and above you, 
conceive it as behind and below. Just 
as on your ride by moonlight, you 
must tell yourself that the moon is 
not moving while the trees ride by 
—Can you do that? Go ahead then.” 
He ^oke in a confident tone, as though 
he knew exactly what would happen. 

Half credulous, half wondering, I 
walked slowly out of the door; I noticed 
that Woleshensky settled himself down 
to the table with a pad and a pencil 
to some kind of study, and forgot 
me before I had finished turning 
around. I looked curiously at the 
familiar wall of the building and the 
still more familiarpoplar walk, expect- 
ing to see some strange scenery, some 
unknown view from another world. 
But there were the same old bricks 
and trees that 1 had known so long; 
though my disturbed and wondering 
frame of mind endowed them with a 
sudden strangeness and unwontedness. 
Things I had known for some years. 



they were, yet so powerfully had 
Woleshensky’s arguments impressed 
me that I already fancied myself in a 
different universe. According to the 
conception of relativity, objects of 
the X, y, z universe ought to look 
different when viewed from the x, y, 
t universe. 

Strange to say, I had no difficulty 
at all in imagining myself as going up- 
wards on my stroll along the slope. 
I told myself that the building was 
behind and below me, and indeed it 
seemed real that it was that way, 
I walked some distance along the 
little avenue of poplars, which seemed 
familiar enough in all its details; 
though after a few minutes it struck 
me that the avetiue seemed rather 
long. In fact it was much longer than 
I had ever known it to be before. 

With a queer Alice-in-Wonderland 
feeling I noted it stretching way on 
ahead of me. Then I looked back. 

I gasped in astonishment. The 
building was indeed below me. I 
looked down upon it from the top 
of an elevation. The astonishment of 
that realization had barely broken 
over me, when I admitted that there 
was a building down there; but what 
building? Not the new Morton Hall, 
at least. It was a long, three-story 
brick building, quite resembling 
Morton Hall, but it was not the 
same. And on beyond there were trees 
with buildings among them; but it 
was not the campus that I knew. 

I paused in a kind of panic. What 
was I to do now? Here I was in a 
strange place. How I had gotten 
there I had no idea. What ought I 
do about it? Where should I go? 
How was I to get back? Odd that I 
had neglected the precaution of how 
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to get back. I surmised that I must 
be on the t dimension. Stupid blunder 
on my part, neglecting to find out 
how to get back. 

I walked rapidly down the slope 
toward the building. Any hopes that 
I might have had about its being 
Morton Hall were thoroughly dispelled 
in a moment. It was a totally strange 
building, old, and old-fashioned look- 
ing. I had never seen it before in 
my life. Yet it looked perfectly ordi- 
nary and natural, and was obviously a 
University class-room building. 

I cannot tell whether it was an hour 
ora dozen that I spent walking frantic- 
ally this way and that, trying to decide 
to go into this building or another, 
and at the last moment backing out 
in a sweat of hesitation. It seemed 
like a year, but was probably only 
a few minutes. Then I noticed the 
people. They were mostly young peo- 
ple, of both sexes. Students, of course. 
Obviously I was on a University cam- 
pus. Perfectly natural, normal young 
people, they were. If I were really on 
the t dimension, it certainly resembled 
the z dimension very closely. 

Finally I came to a decision. I 
could stand this no longer. I selected 
a solitary, quiet-looking man, and 
stopped him. 

“Where am I?” I demanded. 

He looked at me in atonishment. 
I waited for a reply, and he continued 
to gaze at me speechlessly. Finally 
it occurred to me that he didn’t 
understand English. 

“Do you speak English?” I asked 
hopelessly. 

“Of course!” he said vehemently. 
“What’s wrong with you?” 

“Something’s wrong with some- 
thing,” I exclaimed. “I haven’t any 



idea where I am or how I got here.” 

“Synthetic wine?” he asked sym- 
pathetically. 

“Oh, hell! Think I’m a fool? Say, 
do you have a good man in mathe- 
matical physics on the faculty? Take 
me to him.” 

“Or psychiatry. But I’m a law 
student and know nothing of either.” 

“Then make it mathematical phys- 
ics, and I’ll be grateful to you.” 

So I was conducted to the mathe- 
matical physicist. The student led me 
into the very building which cor- 
responded to Morton Hall, and into an 
office the position of which quite cor- 
responded to that of Woleshensky’s 
office. However, the office was older 
and dustier; it had a Victorian look 
about it, and was not as modern as 
Woleshensky’s room. Professor Vibens 
was a rather small, bald-headed man, 
with a keen looking face. As I thanked 
the law-student and started on my 
story, he looked rather bored, as 
though wondering why I had picked 
on him with my tale of wonder. Before 
I had gotten very far he straightened 
up a little; and further along he 
pricked up another notch; and before 
many minutes he was tense in his 
chair as he listened to me. When 
I finished, his comment was terse, like 
that of a man accustomed to thinking 
accurately and to the point. 

“Obviously you come mto this world 
from another set of coordinates. As 
we are on the z dimension, you must 
have come to us from the t dimen- 
sion—” 

He disregarded my attempts to pro- 
test at this point. 

“Your man Woleshensky has evi- 
dently developed the conception of 
relativity further than we have. 
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although Monpeters’ theory comes 
close enough to it. Since I have no 
idea how to get you back, you must 
be my guest. I shall enjoy hearing 
all about your world.” 

“That is very kind of you,” I 
said gratefully. “I’m accepting because 
I can’t see what else to do. At least 
until the time when I can find me 
a place in your world or get back 
to my own. Fortunately,” I added as 
an aherthought, “no one will miss 
me there, unless it be a few classes 
of students who will welcome the 
little vacation that must elapse before 
my successor is found.” 

Breathlessly eager to find out what 
sort of a world I had gotten into, 
I walked with him to his home. And 
I may state at the outset that if I had 
found everything upside down and 
outlandishly bizarre, I should have 
been far less amazed and astonished 
than I was. For, from the walk 
that first evening from Professor 
Vibens’ office along several blocks of 
residence street to his solid and re- 
spectable home, through all of my 
goings about the town and country 
during the years that I remained 
in the r-dimensional world, I found 
people and things throughly ordinary 
and familiar. They looked and acted 
as we do, and their homes and goods 
looked like ours. I cannot possibly 
imagine a world and a people that 
could be more similar to ours without 
actually being the same. It was months 
before I got over the idea that I had 
merely wandered into an unfamiliar 
part of my own city. Only the actual 
experience of wide travel and much 
sight-seeing, and the knowledge that 
there was no such extensive English- 
speaking country on the world that I 



knew, convinced me that I must be on 
some other world, doubtless in the / 
dimension. 

“A gentleman who has found his 
way here from another universe,” the 
professor introduced me to a strap- 
ping young fellow who was mowing 
the lawn. 

The professor’s son was named 
John! Could anything be more com- 
monplace? 

“I’ll have to take you around and 
show you things tomorrow,” John 
said cordially, accepting the account 
of my arrival without surprise. 

A red-headed servant-girl, roast- 
pork and rhubarb-sauce for dinner, 
and checkers afterwards, a hot bath 
at bedtime, the ringing of a telephone 
somewhere else in the house— is it 
any wonder that it was months before 
I would believe that I had actually 
come into a different universe? What 
slight differences there were in the 
people and the world, merely served 
to emphasize the similarity. For in- 
stance, I think they were just a little 
more hospitable and “old-fashioned” 
than we are. Making due allowances 
for the fact that I was a rather 
remarkable phenomenon, I think I 
was welcomed more heartily in this 
home and in others later, people 
spared me more of their time and 
interest from their daily business, than 
would have happened under similar 
circumstances in a correspondingly 
busy city in America. 

Again, John found a lot of time to 
take me about the city and show me 
banks and stores and offices. He drove 
a little squat car with tall wheels, 
run by a spluttering gasoline motor. 
(The car was not as perfect as our 
modern cars, and horses were quite 
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numerous in the streets. Yet John was 
a busy business man, the district 
superintendent of a life-insurance agen- 
cy). Think of it! Life insurance in 
Einstein’s t dimension. 

“You’re young to be holding such 
an important position,’’ I suggested. 

“Got started early,’’ John replied. 
“Dad is disappointed because I didn’t 
see fit to waste time in college. Dis- 
grace to the family, I am.” 

What in particular shall I say about 
the city? It might have been any one 
of a couple of hundred American cities. 
Only it wasn’t. The electric street 
cars, except for their bright green 
color, were perfect; they might have 
been brought over bodily from Osh- 
kosh or Tulsa. The ten-cent stores with 
gold letters on their signs; drug-stores 
with soft drinks; a mad, scrambling 
stock-exchange; the blaring sign of an 
advertising dentist; brilliant entrances 
to motion-picture theaters, were all 
there. The beauty-shops did wonders 
to the women’s heads, excelling our 
own by a good deal, if I am any 
judge; and at that time I had nothing 
more important on my mind than to 
speculate on that question. Newsboys 
bawled the Evening Sun, and the 
Morning Gale, in whose curious, flat 
type I could read accounts of legisla- 
tive doings, murders, and divorces, 
quite as fluently as I could in my 
own Tribune at home. Strangeness and 
unfamiliarity had bothered me a good 
deal on a trip to Quebec a couple of 
years ago; but they were not notice- 
able here in the i dimension. 

For three or four weeks the novelty 
of going around, looking at things, 
meeting people, visiting concerts, thea- 
ters, and department stores, was suf- 
ficient to absorb my interest. Professor 
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Vibens’ hospitality was so sincerely ex- 
tended that I did not hesitate to 
accept, though I assured him that I 
would repay it as soon as I got 
established in this world. In a few 
days I was thoroughly convinced that 
there was no way back home. Here 
I must stay, at least until I learned 
as much as Woleshensky knew about 
crossing dimensions. Professor Vibens 
eventually secured for me a position 
at the University. 

It was shortly after I had accepted 
the position as instructor in experi- 
mental physics and had begun to get 
broken into my work, that I noticed 
a strange commotion among the people 
of the city. I have always been a 
studious recluse, observing people as 
phenomena rather than participating 
in their activities. So for some time 
I noted only in a subconscious way 
the excited gathering in groups, the 
gesticulations and blazing eyes, the 
wild sale of extra editions of papers, 
the general air of disturbance. I even 
failed to take an active interest in 
these things when I made a railroad 
journey of three hundred miles and 
spent a week in another city; so 
thoroughly at home did I feel in this 
world that when the advisability arose 
of my studying laboratory methods in 
another University, I made the trip 
alone. So absorbed was I in my 
laboratory problems that I only noted 
with half an eye the commotion and 
excitement everywhere, and merely re- 
collected it later. One night it suddenly 
popped into my head that the country 
was aroused over something. 

That night I was with the Vibens’ 
family in their living room. John 
tuned in the radio. I wasn’t listening 
to the thing very much; I had troubles 
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of my own. F=g— was familiar 
enough to me. It meant the same 
and held as rigidly here as in my 
old world. But, what was the name 
of the bird who had formulated that 
law? Back home it was Newton. 
Tomorrow in class I would have 
to be thoroughly familiar with his 
name. Pasvieux, that’s what it was. 
What messy surnames. It struck me 
that it was lucky that they expressed 
the laws of physics in the same form, 
and even in the same algebraical letters, 
or I might have had a time getting 
them confused— when all of a sudden 
the radio blatantly bawled: 

“THE GOSTAK DISTIMS 
THE DOSHES!” 

John jumped to his feet. 

“Damn right!” he shouted, slam- 
ming the table with his fist. 

Both his father and mother anni- 
hilated him with withering glances, 
and he slunk from the room. I gazed 
stupefied. My stupefaction continued 
while the Professor shut off the radio, 
and both of them excused themselves 
from my presence. Then suddenly I 
was alert. 

I grabbed a bunch of newspapers, 
having seen none for several days. 
Great sprawling headlines covered the 
front pages: 

“THE GOSTAK DISTIMS 
THE DOSHES.” 

For a moment I stopped, tiying 
to recollect where I had heard those 
words before. They recalled something 
to me. Ah, yes! That very afternoon, 
there had been a commotion beneath 
my window on the University campus. 
I had been busy checking over an 
experiment so that I might be sure 
of its success at tomorrow’s class, 
and looked out rather absently to see 
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what was going on. A group of 
young men from a dismissed class 
was passing, and had stopped for a 
moment. 

“I say, the gostak distims the 
doshes!” said a fine-looking young 
fellow. His face was pale and strained 
looking. 

The young man facing him sneered 
derisively: 

“Aw your grandmother! Don’t be 
a feeble—” 

He never finished. The first fellow’s 
fist caught him in the cheek. Several 
books dropped to the ground. In a 
moment the two had clinched and were 
rolling on the ground, fists flying up 
and down, smears of blood appearing 
here and there. The others surrounded 
them, and for a moment appeared 
to enjoy the spectacle; but suddenly 
recollected that it looked rather dis- 
graceful on a University campus, and 
after a lively tussle separated the 
combatants. Twenty of them, pulling 
in two directions, tugged them apart. 

The first boy strained in the grasp 
of his captors; his white face was 
flecked with blood, and he panted 
for breath. 

“Insult!” he shouted, giving another 
mighty heave to get free. He looked 
contemptuously around. “The whole 
bunch of you ought to learn to stand 
up for your honor. The gostak distims 
the doshes!” 

That was the astonishing incident 
that these words called to my mind. 
I turned back to my newspapers. 

“Slogan Sweeps the Country,” pro- 
claimed the subheads. “Ringing Ex- 
pression of National Spirit! Enthu- 
siasm Spreads Like Wildflre! The new 
patriotic slogan is gaining ground 
rapidly,” the leading article went on. 
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“The fact that it has covered the 
country almost instantaneously seems 
to indicate that it fills a deep and 
long-felt want in the hearts of the 
people. It was first uttered during a 
speech in Walkingdon by that majestic 
figure in modem statesmanship, Sen- 
ator Harob. The beautiful sentiment, 
the wonderful emotion of this sublime 
thought, are epoch-making. It is a 
great conception, doing credit to a 
great man, and worthy of being the 
guiding light of a great people—” 
That was the gist of everything 
I could find in the p>apers. I fell 
asleep, still puzzled about the thing. 
I was puzzled, because— as I see now 
and didn’t see then— I was trained in 
the analytical methods of physical 
science, and knew little or nothing 
about the ways and emotions of the 
masses of the people. 

In the morning the senseless ex- 
pression popped into my head as soon 
as I awoke. I determined to waylay 
the first member of the Vibens family 
who showed up, and demand the 
meaning of the thing. It happened 
to be John. 

“John, what’s a gostak?” 

John’s face lighted up with pleasure. 
He threw out his chest and look of 
pride replaced the pleasure. His eyes 
blazed, and with a consuming en- 
thusiasm, he shook hands with me, as 
the deacons shake hands with a new 
convert— a sort of glad welcome. 

“The gostak!” he exclaimed. “Hur- 
ray for the gostak!” 

“But what is a gostak?” 

“Not a gostak! The gostak. The 
gostak is— the distimmer of the doshes 
—see! He distims ’em, see?” 

“Yes, yes. But what is distimming? 
How do you distim?” 
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“No, no! Only the gostak can 
distim. The gostak distims the doshes. 
See?” 

“Ah, I see!” I exclaimed. Indeed, 
I pride myself on my quick wit. “What 
are doshes? Why, they are the stuff 
distimmed by the gostak. Very 
simple!” 

“Good for you!” John slapped my 
back in huge enthusiasm. “I think it 
wonderful for you to understand us 
so well, after being here only a short 
time. You are very patriotic.” 

I gritted my teeth tightly, to keep 
myself from speaking. 

“Professor Vibens, what’s a 
gostak?” I asked in the solitude of 
his office an hour later. 

He looked pained. 

He leaned back in his chair and 
1 ooked me over elaborately, and waited 
some time before answering. 

“Hush! he finally whispered. “A 
scientific man may think what he 
pleases; but if he says too much, 
people in general may misjudge him. 
As a matter of fact, a good many 
scientific men are taking this so-called 
patriotism seriously. But a mathema- 
tician cannot use words loosely; it has 
become second nature with him to in- 
quire closely into the meaning of every 
term he uses.” 

“Well, doesn’t that jargon mean 
anything at all?” I was beginning to 
be puzzled in earnest. 

“To me, it does not. But it seems 
to mean a great deal to the public 
in general. It’s making people do 
things, is it not?” 

I stood a while in stupefied silence. 
That an entire great nation should 
become fired up over a meaningless 
piece of nonsense! Yet, the astonishing 
thing was that I had to admit that 
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there was plenty of precedent for it 
in the history ofmyownr-dimensional 
world. A nation exterminating itself in 
civil wars to decide which of two 
profligate royal families should be 
privileged to waste the people’s sub- 
stance from the throne; a hundred 
thousand crusaders marching to death 
for an idea that to me means nothing; 
a meaningless, untrue advertising slo- 
gan that sells millions of dollars’ worth 
of cigarettes to a nation to the latter’s 
own detriment— haven’t we seen it over 
and over again? 

“There’s a public lecture on this stuff 
tonight at the First Church of The 
Salvation,” Professor Vibens sug- 
gested. 

“I’ll be there,” Isaid. “I want to 
look into the thing.” 

That afternoon there was another 
flurry of “extras” over the street; 
people gathered in knots and gesticu- 
lated with open newspapers. 

“War! Let ’em have it!” I heard 
men shout. 

“Is our national honor a rag to 
be muddied and trampled on?” the 
editorials asked. 

As far as I could gather from reading 
the papers, there was a group of nations 
across an ocean that was not taking 
the gostak seriously. A ship whose 
pennant bore the slogan had been re- 
fused entrance to an Engtalian harbor 
because it flew no national ensign. 
The Executive had dispatched a diplo- 
matic note. An evangelist who had 
attempted to preach the gospel of 
the distimmed doshes at a public 
gathering in Itland had been ridden on 
a rail and otherwise abused. The 
Executive was dispatching a diplomatic 
note. 

Public indignation waxed high. De- 



rogatory remarks about “wops” were 
flung about. Shouts of “Holy war!” 
were heard. I could feel the tension 
in the atmosphere as I took my seat 
in the crowded church in the evening. 
I had been assured that the message 
of the gostak and the doshes would 
be thoroughly expounded so that even 
the most simple-minded and unedu- 
cated people could understand it fully. 
Although I had my hands full at the 
University, I was so puzzled and 
amazed at the course that events were 
taking that I determined to give the 
evening to finding out what the 
“slogan” meant. 

There was a good deal of singing 
before the lecture began. Mimeograph- 
ed copies of the words were passed 
about, but I neglected to preserve them, 
and do not remember them. I know 
there was one solemn hymn that 
reverberated harmoniously through the 
great church a chanting repetition of 
“The Gostak Distims the Doshes.” 
There was another stirring martial 
air, that began: “Oh the Gostak! 
Oh the Gostak!”— and ended with a 
swift cadence on the Gostak Distims 
the Doshes!” The speaker had a rich, 
eloquent voice and a commanding 
figure. He stepped out and bowed 
solemnly. 

“The gostak distims the doshes,” 
he pronounced impressively. “Is it 
not comforting to know that there is 
a gostak; do we not glow with pride 
because the doshes are distimmed? 
In the entire universe there is no more 
profoundly significant fact; the gostak 
distims the doshes. Could anything be 
more complete, yet more tersely em- 
phatic. The gostak distims the doshes! ” 
Applause. “This thrilling truth affects 
our innermost lives. What would we do 
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if the gostak did notdistim thedoshes? 
Without the gostak, without doshes, 
what would we do? What would we 
think? How would we feel?—” Ap- 
plause again. 

At first I thought this was some 
kind of an introduction. I was inex- 
perienced in listening to popular 
speeches, lectures, and sermons. I had 
spent most of my life in the study 
of physics and its accessory sciences. 
I could not help trying to figure out 
the meaning of whatever I heard. 
When I found none I began to get 
impatient. I waited some more, think- 
ing that soon he would begin on the 
real explanation. After thirty minutes 
of the same sort of stuff as I have 
just quoted, I gave up trying to listen. 
I just sat and hoped he would soon 
be through. The people applauded and 
grew more excited. After an hour, 
I stirred restlessly; I slouched down in 
my seat and sat up by turns. After 
two hours I grew desperate; I got 
up and walked out. Most of the 
people were too excited to notice 
me. Only a few of them cast hostile 
glances at my retreat. 

The next day the mad nightmare 
began for me. First there was a snowr 
storm of “extras” over the city, an- 
nouncing the sinking of a merchantman 
by an Engtalian cruiser. A dispute 
had arisen between the officers of the 
merchantman and the port officials, 
because the latter had jeered disre- 
spectfully at the gostak. The mer- 
chantman picked up and started out 
without having fulfilled all the Customs 
requirements. A cruiser followed hand 
ordered it to return. The captain of the 
merchantman told them that the gostak 
distims the doshes, whereupon the 
cruiser fired twice and sank the mer- 
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chantman. In the afternoon came the 
“extras” announcing the Executive’s 
declaration of war. 

Recruiting offices opened; the Uni- 
versity was depleted of its young 
men; uniformed troops marched 
through the city, and railway trains 
full of them went in and out. Cam- 
paigns for raising war loans; home- 
guards, women’s auxiliaries, ladies’ 
aid societies making bandages, young 
women enlisting as ambulance drivers 
—it was indeed war; all of it to 
the constantly repeated slogan; “The 
gostak distims the doshes.” 

I could hardly believe that it was 
really true. There seemed to be no 
adequate cause for a war. The huge 
and powerful nation had dreamed a 
silly slogan and flung it in the world’s 
face. A group of nations across the 
water had united into an alliance, 
claiming they had to defend themselves 
against having forced upon them a 
principle they did not desire. The 
whole thing at the bottom had no 
meaning. It did not seem possible 
that there would actually be a war; 
it seemed more like going through 
a lot of elaborate play-acting. 

Only when the news came of a 
vast naval battle of doubtful issue, 
in which ships had been sunk and 
thousands of lives lost, did it come 
to me that they meant business. Black 
hands of mourning appeared on sleeves 
and in windows. One of the allied 
countries was invaded and a front-line 
set up. Reports of a division wiped out 
by an airplane attack; of forty thou- 
sand dead in a five-day battle; of more 
men and more money needed, began 
to make things look real. Haggard men 
with bandaged heads and arms in 
slings appeared on the streets; achurch 
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and an auditorium were converted into 
hospitals; and trainloads of wounded 
were brought in. To convince myself 
that this thing was so, I visited these 
wards, and saw with my own eyes the 
rows of cots, the surgeons working on 
ghastly wounds, the men with a leg 
missing or with a hideously disfi- 
gured face. 

Food became restricted; there was 
no white bread, and sugar was 
rationed. Clothing wasofpoorquality; 
coal and oil were obtainable, only 
on government permit. Business were 
shut down. John was gone; hisparents 
received news that he was missing in 
action. 

Real it was; there could be no more 
doubt of it. The thing that made it 
seem most real was the picture of a 
mangled, hopeless wreck of humanity 
sent back from the guns, a living 
protest against the horror of war. 
Suddenly someone would say: “The 
gostak distims the doshes!” and the 
poor wounded fragment would 
straighten up and put out his chest 
with pride, and an unquenchable fire 
would blaze in his eyes. He did not 
regret having given his all for that. How 
could I understand it? 

And real it was when the draft 
was announced. More men were need- 
ed; volunteers were insufficient. Along 
with the rest, I complied with the 
order to register, doing so in a mecha- 
nical fashion, thinking little of it. 
Suddenly the coldest realization of the 
reality of it was flung at me, when 
I was informed that my name had 
been drawn and that I would have 
to go! 

All this time I had looked upon 
this mess as something outside of me; 
something belonging to a different 



world, of which I was not a part. 
Now here was a card summoning me 
to training camp. With all this death 
and mangled humanity in the back- 
ground, I wasn’t even interested in this 
world. I didn’t ■ belong here. To be 
called upon to undergo all the horrors 
of military life; the risk of a horrible 
death, for no reason at all! For a silly 
jumble of meaningless sounds. 

I spent a sleepless night in mad- 
dened shock from the thing. In the 
morning a wild and haggard caricature 
of myself looked back at me from the 
mirror. But I had revolted. I intended 
to refuse service. If the words con- 
scientious objector ever meant any- 
thing, I certainly was one. Even if 
they shot me for treason at once, 
that would be a fate less hard to 
bear than going out and giving my 
strength and my life for— for nothing 
at all. 

My apprehensions were quite cor- 
rect. With my usual success at self- 
control over a seething interior, I 
coolly walked to the draft office and 
informed them that I did not believe 
in their cause and could not see my 
way to fight for it. Evidently they had 
suspected something of the sort al- 
ready, for they had the irons on 
my wrists before I had hardly done 
w4th my speech. 

“Period of emergency,’’ said a beefy 
tyrant at the desk; “no time for 
stringing out a civil trial. Court- 
martial!’’ 

He said it at me vindictively, and the 
guards jostled me roughly down the 
corridor; even they resented my at- 
titude. The court-martial was already 
waiting for me. From the time I 
walked out of the lecture at the 
church I had been under secret sur- 
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veillance; and they knew my attitude 
throroughly. That is the first thing 
the president of the court informed me. 

My trial was short. I was informed 
that I had no valid reason for ob- 
jecting. Objectors because of religion, 
because of nationality, and similar 
reasons, were readily understood; ajail 
sentence to the end of the war was 
their usual fate. But I admitted that 
I had no intrinsic objection to fight- 
ing; I merely jeered at their holy 
cause. That was treason unpardonable. 

“Sentenced to be shot at sunrise!” 
the president of the court announced. 

The world spun around with me. 
But only for a second. My self-control 
came to my aid. With the curious 
detachment that comes to us in such 
emergencies, I noted that the court- 
martial was being held in Professor 
Vibens’ office; that dingy little Vic- 
torian room, where I had first told my 
story of traveling by relativity and had 
first realized that I had come to the 
/-dimensional world. Apparently it 
was also to be the last room I was 
to see in this same world. I had no 
false hopes that the execution would 
help me back to my own world, as 
such things sometimes do in stories. 
When life is gone, it is gone, whether 
in one dimension or another. I would 
be just as dead in the z dimension as 
in the t dimension. 

“Now, Einstein, or never” I 
thought. “Come to my aid, O Rie- 
mann! O Lobatchewsky! If anything 
will save me it will have to be a 
tensor or a geodesic.” 

I said it to myself rather ironically. 
Relativity had brought me here. Could 
it get me out of this? 

Well! Why not? 

If the form of a natural law, yea. 
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if a natural object varies with the 
observer who expresses it, might not 
the truth and the meaning of the 
gostak slogan also be a matter of 
relativity? It was like making the 
moon ride the tree tops again. If I 
could be a better relativist, and put 
myself in these people’s place, perhaps 
I could understand the gostak. Perhaps 
I would even be willing to fight for 
him or it. 

The idea struck me suddenly. I must 
have straightened up and some bright 
change must have passed over my 
features, for the guards who led me 
looked at me curiously and took a 
firmer grip on me. We had just 
descended the steps of the building 
and had started down the walk. 

Making the moon ride the tree tops! 
That was what I needed now. And 
that sounded as silly to me as the 
gostak. And the gostak did not seem 
so silly. I drew a deep breath and felt 
very much encouraged. The viewpoint 
of relativity was somehow coming 
back to me. Necessity manages much. 
I could understand how one might 
fight for the idea of a gostak dis- 
timming the doshes. I felt almost like 
telling these men. Relativity is a won- 
derful thing. They led me up the 
slope, between the rows of poplars. 

Then it all suddenly popped into 
my head; how I had gotten here by 
changing my coordinates, insisting to 
myself that I was going upwards. 
Just like making the moon stop and 
making the trees ride, when you are 
out riding at night. Now I was going 
upwards. In my own world, in the 
z dimension, this same poplar was 
down the slope. 

“It’s downwards!” I insisted to 
(Continued on page 129) 
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To the question “And how large is the universe?" Dr. David Keller might 
well have answered, "It’s no larger or smaller than the nearest dream." 
Here, in Service First he gives us Henry Cecil a man whose dreams all 
fall on the right side of practicability and whose solutions result in some 
pretty "solid” castles in the air. 
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H enry Cecil left the office at 
the usual time, fought his way 
to the subway, stood for tortured min- 
utes, pressed on all sides by sardined 
humanity, struggled till he escaped out 
of the train to the open air, walked 
through irritable thousands to the 
apartment house where he lived, en- 
tered the elevator, which normally 
accommodated six, but on this trip 
held ten, left the elevator at the twen- 
ty-second floor and opened the door to 
his one-room apartment. His wife, a 
stenographer, had won her way home 
ten minutes earlier than he had and 
was heating the supper, hastily pur- 
chased en route from her office. She 
had gone through the daily mail and 
had news of the most serious nature 
to tell her husband. She hated to do 
it. 

“They have raised the rent again, 
Henry.” 

He took off his hat, threw his 
coat on a chair, kissed her and went 
to the built-in cubicle that served 
for a bathroom. There he washed and 
prepared for supper. 

His first comment was, “These 
beans are better than usual, Arline.” 
“I think so. I bought them at a 
new store. Running a special on baked 
beans today. I saved three cents on 
the supper.” 

“That is good. Now, what do they 
want next month?” 

“Seventy-five dollars.” 

“Fifteen more than we’re paying 
now.” 

“Yes— only fifteen more.” 

He ate the beans slowly. After his 
half was all gone, he took a crust of 
bread and wiped the plate carefully. 
He drank a half glass of water. Then, 



pushing the plate away, he gave his 
decision: 

“This is the end of trying to live 
in a respectable neighborhood. We 
have sacrificed everything we could 
without completely lowering our effi- 
ciency as workers. There is only one 
thing to do and that is to move.” 

“I wish we could stay here.” 

“So do I. I would like to spend 
a week in the coutry. I would like 
a car of some kind. It would be nice 
to be my own boss and make enough 
so you would not have to work. Tltere 
are a lot of things I can wish, but 
that does not get us anywhere. I asked 
for a raise today and came near be- 
ing discharged . The only way I can 
see, the only possible answer we can 
give, is to leave and go and live with 
the foreigners. Or,” and he looked 
around the apartment, “perhaps we 
can take in a boarder.” 

“That is your old-time humor, Ce- 
cil.” 

They both laughed, and he, en- 
couraged by her smiles, went on: 

“We have a wonderful, fine, mod- 
ern, one-room apartment. Last year 
there were over a thousand apart- 
ment houses built in New York City 
and all of them were divided into one- 
room apartments. We are imitating 
the bee; we are living like the termite. 
And now they want seventy-five dol- 
lars a month for this. A room that 
is a bedroom by night, a parlor by 
day and an eating place morning and 
night. We have closets that are classi- 
fied as kitchen, bath and clothes rooms. 
When we we take the bed out of the 
wall, there is hardly any space left 
to walk around it. When your mother 
comes, we give her the bed, you sleep 
on the fire-escape and I rediiK like a 
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p«n-knife in the bathtub. We have de- 
nied ourselves all the luxuries and most 
of the necessities, in order to live in 
a nice neighborhood, where we do not 
know a single neighbor, and now they 
add fifteen dollars to the rent.” 

“Nothing is free in life!” exclaimed 
the wife sadly. 

“Yes, something is. We can go up 
to Central Park and take all the air 
we want for nothing. Say, that is an 
idea! The air is free. If only we 
could live there!” 

“Why not invent an air home, Ce- 
cil? You used to have the most 
wonderful dreams. I do not want to 
hurt your feelings, but I really thought 
at one time, before we married, that 
some of yourinventions would amount 
to something.” 

“I lacked two things, my dear. One 
was money and the other was tech- 
nical knowledge. I never could stop 
work long enough to really patiently 
labor at an invention till it was mar- 
ketable. Even then I would need to 
possess a greater scientific knowledge 
than I have, to even sell the idea. 
My dear, when you married me, you 
made a mistake. You should have mar- 
ried a laborer, a plumber, a plasterer 
or a carpenter instead of a white 
collar clerk, who works at a desk by 
day, dreams of inventions by night and, 
in the meantime allows his wife to work 
because otherwise he cannot as much 
as provide a one-room home for her. 
You are a clever woman, but when 
you married your foot slipped.” 

Arline started to cry. The work 
had been hard that day. The notice of 
increased rent was too much for her, so 
she easily passed from hysterical laugh- 
ter to uncontrollable tears. Cecil pat- 
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ted her gently on the head as he stood 
beside her chair: 

He whispered, “Don’tcry, Mama.” 

And then he threw his fist into the 
air and went on: 

“Papa will find a way out for you. 
You just trust Papa.” 

That was a way they had of calling 
themselves Mama and Papa. They had 
no child. They knew that unless a mir- 
acle happened, they never could have a 
child. Not in a thousand years could 
they finance a baby in the family. Their 
union was no more a family than their 
apartment was a home. When they used 
the words home. Papa and Mama, they 
spoke in the same sense as they did 
when they talked about Heaven and a 
trip to France. 

So, all that night Henry Cecil lay 
sleepless by the sleeping woman on the 
bed that was let down out of a hole 
in the wall. He had promised her 
that he would find a way. He had 
never failed her. Rash had been his 
statement; almost impossible his 
words, that he would find a way— 
but he had said it and he would 
have to make good. Sleep deserted 
him; he went into every possibility and 
found nothing but a closed gate, a brick 
wall, a hopeless future. Desperate, 
he dressed an hour earlier than usual, 
went down and bought a morning 
paper, and returning to the apartment, 
sat down to read it while waiting for 
his wife to respond to the ever-present 
threat of the ^arm clock. 

When he first glanced over the 
paper, Cecil thought that the news 
was of the usual uninteresting nature. 
The same things were happening. Three 
gangsters had been taken out for 
rides and killed, but the Commissioner 
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was confident of finding the murder- 
ers at once and threatened to dismiss 
a dozen detectives if they failed to 
deliver the guilty parties. Several so- 
ciety women had secured divorces and 
one had married for the third time. 
The champion home-run hitter had 
struck out. At the Conference of Na- 
tions, 'the Seventh Agreement for the 
paying of the war debt had failed to 
secure the approval of Iraq, therefore 
everything had to start again. Ah! 
here was some real news. 

Jones and Jenkins had broken the 
air record for continuous flight, hav- 
ing remained in the air thirty-seven 
days and six hours. During this time 
they had been supplied with gas, oil, 
and entertainment by the service plane 
of The Universal Air Corporation. 
Continuous flights in any direction 
would soon be a possibility. Service 
Stations in the Air! Why come to 
earch to refuel? A non-stop flight 
around the earth was being arranged 
for. That was news. Cecil was prop- 
erly thrilled. And here was something 
else. 

The noted President of Universal 
Air Corporations in conflict* with his 
landlord, Percival Provens, it seemed, 
rented a twenty-five-room apartment 
on Park Avenue. Though many times 
a millionaire, he had one peculiarity— 
a dislike to own property in New York 
City. He had rented this apartment 
and now his three-year lease was up 
and the landlord was asking two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars a year 
more rent. Provens had refused to sign 
the lease. He stated that he was al- 
ready paying more than the apartment 
was worth and that one of the greatest 
evils of the city was the high rentals. 
There was a statement from the man 



who owned the apartment house, 
showing that he was not making five 
per cent on his investment. Another 
statement from the head of the Real- 
tors' Association to the effect that 
rents were no higher in New York 
City than they were elsewhere, con- 
sidering the fact that the demand for 
apartments was so far in advance of 
the supply. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Henry Cecil 
to himself as he put down the paper 
and went out to the little, diminutive 
kitchenette and put on the oatmeal. 
“This rent problem seems to hit both 
the rich and the poor. Now I am 
sure that Percival Provens could easily 
pay that increased rent, but it seems 
to him to be an injustice. He, evi- 
dently, is mad at the idea that some- 
one is trying to rob him. There goes 
the alarm clock. The parlor clock 
seems late. Pshaw! wonder why they 
call it a parlor dock? Wedding pres- 
ent. Old-fashioned aunt of Arline’s 
sent it to her. Wrote and said she was 
sending us a parlor dock. Wonder 
how it would be to live in a house 
with a parlor? Priced those clocks. 
The old lady spent twenty dollars for 
it and it goes years without winding. 
Simply attach a plug to an electric 
light socket. That would be a good 
idea for a piece of machinery. Great 
to have a watch like that. Mine is 
always running down. Forget to wind 
it.” 

In a few minutes Arline came out to 
the kitchenette. The bed had been put 
back in the wall, and the table taken 
out of the wall and spread for break- 
fast. Two dishes of oatmeal, two cups 
of tea, two pieces of bread and butter. 
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Done! Now for the fight in the sub- 
way. 

“I see,” said Henry as they waited 
for the elevator, “that Percival Pro- 
vens has had his rent raised.” 

“Who is Percy? A friend of yours? 
Better find out what he is going to 
do. Perhaps we can take him for a 
boarder and have him use the clothes 
closet,” was Arline’s caustic reply. 
“Better think fast, Henry, dear. We 
have to give the landlord an answer 
by the end of the week. You prom- 
ised me we could stay if we wanted 
to.” 

“I am thinking about it,” replied 
her husband, kissing her good-bye 
and dashing into the subway. 

When he was in the daylight again, 
he saw a crowd gathered in front of 
the office building where he worked. 
He joined it and finally found what 
it was all about. A man was selling 
rubber dolls that could be blown up. 

“Blow ’’em up and see ’em stick er 
tongues out,” he was shouting. 

Cecil reached over and handed the 
man a dime, grabbed a doll and 
rushed to the elevator. As soon as he 
arrived at the office he went to the 
head of the department and asked to 
have the day off. 

“Mother-in-law dead?” asked the 
man. 

“No. I Just have business.” 
“Cannot spare you today.” 

“I’ll have to go anyway.” 

“If you go, you’re fired.” 

“All right, and you can give me 
my time. It’s a dog’s work for a 
dog’s wages, anyway. I could earn 
more with a shovel, working in the 
subways.” 

Half an hour later Cecil was on 
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the street, jobless, with his hands in 
his pockets and nothing else. He went 
at once to the central office of Uni- 
versal Air Corporation. In one way 
and another he finally reached the 
secretary of the President. This indi- 
vidual was supercilious and arrogant. 
He finally agreed to make an appoint- 
ment for Cecil to see the President 
at ten o’clock on the thirty-first of 
the following February. The man, 
without a job, walked out. Ten min- 
utes later the secretary received word 
that his wife had been hurt and was 
in the Methodist Hospital. Naturally, 
he reached for his hat and hurried to 
her side. As he did so, Cecil passed 
him. Three minutes later the hopeful 
inventor was standing at the side of 
the President of Universal Air Cor- 
poration. 

“I just had to see you, Mr. Pro- 
vens,” he said. “I could not wait for 
an appointment. We have a great deal 
in common, and I wanted to talk to 
you about it.” 

“Did you see my secretary?” thun- 
dered the busy official. 

“I did. He, naturally, refused me 
an interview. He left the office soon 
after and I came in.” 

“There is nothing wrong with your 
nerve!” 

“No. But listen to me. I had my 
rent raised yesterday and so did you. 
You probably feel as sore at the real- 
estate owners of this town as 1 do. 
Now, you are in the airplane business. 
Yourcompany makes them. You want 
to see as many planes sold the next 
five years as Ford used to sell auto- 
mobiles. I have read your articles in 
which you state that you want the na- 
tion to become air-conscious. Am I 
right? Now, suppose I give you a few 
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ideas that will help you sell planes 
and, at the same time, give you a 
very sweet revenge on these property 
owners? Suppose I tell you how to 
take so many people out of the apart- 
ments that the realtors will be begging 
folks to rent their places? Would that 
be worth while?” 

“You must be another inventor 
crank.” 

“I am, but I have something worth 
while. Will you listen to me? Will 
you give me half an hour?” 

Under ordinary circumstances Pro- 
vens would have had Cecil thrown out 
of the room. But he had a ten o’clock 
appointment with a man whom he dis- 
liked. Here was a way of escape from 
a disagreeable interview. He called to 
one of his assistant secretaries and 
cancelled the engagement and gave 
Cecil one hour of the morning. 

“Now, here is my idea,” said Cecil, 
sitting down on a chair right across 
the table from Provens. “Airplanes 
are cheap. Fifteen hundred buys one 
and twenty-five hundred buys a larger 
one with a fairly large cabin. I want 
you people to build a safe plane with 
a wonderful engine and as large a cabin 
as you can. The maximum cost ought 
to be three thousand or less. Sell it 
on monthly payments. Then fix up the 
cabin so two persons can live in it. 
The papers say that a plane can stay 
in the air indefinitely, so long as it 
can be serviced. I see that your com- 
pany is thinking of building air service 
stations. Am I right? Now, when a 
young couple want to marry, they 
simply buy one of your planes. They 
live in it. All the comforts and necessi- 
ties for them and the plane are sup- 
plied at a nominal cost from your 
service stations. They have no rent to 



pay. They own their own homeplane. 
How is that? In different parts of the 
city, erect large tubes. They fly to 
these tubes. The service includes park- 
ing privileges for the day. The men go 
down the tube to the ground in a cir- 
cular escalator. When they are through 
work, they go up the tube, enter their 
plane, and spend the night in the air. 
If they want to soar, they can do so. 
If, on the other hand, they want to 
go to one of your air garages on the 
outskirts of New York, they can simply 
fly out there and alight on one of 
your aerial masts. The cost of the plane 
includes a certain amount of free serv- 
ice, say, for one year. 

“You sell, not only the plane, but 
service. Of course, the things like gas 
and oil and food and entertainment 
would have to be paid for just as 
they are now. 

“I know what your objections are 
going to be. You wfll say that the 
cabins cannot be furnished. That has 
been thought of. See this doll? It has 
a tongue, but when there is no need 
of that tongue, it remains in the mouth. 
Now, suppose the child that owns this 
doll wants the tongue to stick out, all 
he has to do is to blow some air 
up the doll’s leg and out comes the 
tongue. That is the way I want the 
furniture of this cabin to be; made 
out of rubber. Man and his wife come 
in the plane and want a little supper. 
They press a button and the rubber 
table is inflated and comes up from 
the floor. Supper over, they simple 
deflate it by pressing another button. 
Time to go to bed, another button, 
and up comes the bed out of the 
floor or the side of the wall. Sleep 
over, the air is let out of the bed and 
it goes back. Have the doors the same 
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way. Press a button; out goes the air 
and the door opens; press another but- 
ton; in goes the air and the door 
blows up and fills in the doorway.” 

Percival Provens jumped out of his 
chair. 

“You stop talking tQi Icomeback,” 
he called as he left the room. 

“And that is the end of my inter- 
view,” moaned Henry Cecil to himself 
sadly. “Don’t that beat all! Going 
nicely, and said just one word too 
much. I wonder what it was?” 

But the President soon returned with 
three well-dressed young men at his 
heels. He introduced them to Cecil, 
and, ending, said, “These men are 
from my Department of Invention. 
Folks used to have a peculiar idea of 
inventors. Long-haired, solitary chaps, 
who gathered egg on their vests and 
starved to death. That is all old- 
fashioned. Practically no invention of 
today is the work of one man. I have 
an idea, just one idea, and I give that 
idea to the Inventors in that special 
department and each one works on 
different parts of it, and finally we 
have the new instrument and it is 
really the work of a dozen fine chaps 
like those you see here. I brought them 
here to listen to you. Because you 
have an idea. You don’t have one 
idea— you have a dozen. I want them 
to take notes of your lecture. Start 
right at the begitming and tell them 
all about it.” 

Cecil breathed a sigh of relief. “I 
thought youwouidnotlikeit,” hesaid. 

“Like it! Man, it’s revolutionary. 
We will show folks how to live! The 
ground is rather well bought up, but 
the air is stil free. All we have to do 
is to keep quiet about this tfll every 
feature of it is patented and then we 
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wQl take those poor people out of 
their apartments and give them a 
chance to move around in the air and, 
at the same time, be in their own 
homes. Will they do it? I’ll say they 
will. When automobiles were so popu- 
lar, do you remember how they used 
to go across the continent and camp 
out? I will make it possible for them 
to do the same thing with a plane. 
Every town of any size will have a 
service station for tourists to land on 
for the night. Service. SERVICE 
FIRST. What care I how little I make 
on the first price of the plane so long 
as I can sell service! How about the 
safety razor? Do you remember the 
time when they gave them away just 
to get new customers for the blades? 
Go on talking. Empty your mind of 
the whole matter. Talk as you never 
talked before. Fast! Boys, listen to 
him. As he talks, make notes, draw- 
ing, put down question marks about 
points you do not understand. This is 
the dawning of a new day for our 
corporation and for the poor devfls 
who have had to rent their homes 
from rapacious landlords. What a 
revenge! Thought they could get a 
quarter million more a year from me. 
Now it will cost them billions.” 
“Now,” said Cecil, “suppose we 
have a man and wife living in one of 
these planes, the cabin of which is 
fitted with rubber, inflatable furni- 
ture? Night has come. They inflate 
the bed and go to sleep. They know 
their plane is safe till morning, be- 
cause it is on one of the service sta- 
tion platforms of the Universal Air 
Corporation. The next morning they 
jump out of bed and press a button 
a^d the bed collapses. Get the idea? 
TRey press another button and up 
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comes the little breakfast table. They 
look over the weekly bulletin and se- 
lect breakfast No. 27, served to two 
persons for twenty-three cents: They 
phone down to the restaurant of the 
service station and up comes the break- 
fast through the tube. It is in a little 
cylinder, all ready to serve. The wife 
opens the cylinder, takes out the paper 
dishes and spreads the table. Break- 
fast over, she puts the paper dishes 
and napkins back in the cylinder and 
sends it back on the reverse circuit. 
The man finds he has a few minutes 
of leisure, so he turns on the service 
radio and listens to the latest news, 
furnished by the service station. He 
then looks at the various dials and finds 
he needs five gallons of gas and a 
quart of oil. He sends the necessary 
signal and at once this is run into the 
tanks. He then presses a button which 
starts his engine and releases him from 
the service station mast. While his 
wife is dusting the cabin, he pilots 
the plane to the service station that is 
nearest to his work. Being a regular 
customer, he has a regular place to 
moor to. He fastens to this by means 
of a magnetic collar and then presses 
another button. A rubber door opens 
by collapsing and a rubber landing 
platform spreads out by inflation. He 
and his wife walk out on this plat- 
form; he turns around, shuts the door 
by inflating it and then he and his 
wife reach the ground by stepping on 
one of the platforms of the circular 
escalator. 

“Gentlemen. Can you visualize that? 
I can. Now the man and his wife 
work all day. Night comes. They go 
to the base of the service station and 
step on a platofrm of the ascending 
spiral escalator. At the level of their 



plane they step off and enter their 
home. Perhaps they have supper there; 
or it may be they prefer to take a 
ride through the air to Philadelphia 
or Boston. No matter where they go, 
they will find every form of service at 
Universal Air Service Stations. Meals 
of the best grade at a low price, 
amusements, information of any kind, 
gas, oil, connection with the ground, 
electricity, a simple means of dispos- 
ing of their wastes, no dishes to wash. 
Every form of duty and work required 
in the small home will be furnished 
by the Corporation at nominal prices 
to all purchasers of their airplanes. 

“I spoke of amusements. Radio and 
television can easily be provided for. 
A daily news service, education for the 
children over the television and radio, 
in fact, everything that makes life easy 
and comfortable will be furnished. It 
will cost no more to live than it does 
now, because the service, supplied to 
thousands of regular customers, can 
be furnished at greatly reduced rates. 
Every plane owner will have a fair 
idea of what his living is costing him, 
and the bill for the entire service can 
be paid monthly, just like a telephone 
bill or a charge account at a store. 

“I feel that the construction of the 
new style of house-planes will be a 
simple matter. The novelty will be in 
the metal masts, or columns, with 
their platforms for mooring the planes 
and supplying them with service. I be- 
lieve that a magnetic plug to attract 
a collar on one side of the plane will 
be necessary. Through tthis plug will 
pass a number of tubes— one for gas, 
one for oil, another for electric serv- 
ice, and larger ones for the food can- 
nisters and waste disposal service. 
The planes will be uniform in con- 
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struction and the plugs will be uni- 
form, so it will not matter in what 
city or to which service column your 
plane is fastened. The service will be 
equally available. Of course, it will be 
necessary in every large city to have 
a field for service columns for local 
use and another to care for the tran- 
sient, or tourist trade, but wherever 
a homeplane of the Universal Air 
Corporation stops for the night, it 
will be well cared for, efficiently serv- 
iced and politely sent on its way the 
next day. Think of it! Everything that 
is needed in the home. Everything! All 
provided by one company and paid 
for once a month. No rent. No sub- 
way. No poisoning gases in the can- 
yons of the city. A nice trip every 
night or, if desired, a quiet evening 
at home five hundred feet above the 
ground. 

“Some day you are going to get 
rid of the gasoline question. I have 
a clock that will run a year without 
winding. Why cannot you do that 
with an airplane engine? Perhaps not 
yet, but how soon? I forgot the elec- 
tric refrigerator, and the rubber, in- 
flatable bathtub. For those who have 
babies, a rubber kiddie-coop, to be 
attached to the side of the plane. Ab- 
solute safety, absolute sanitation, no 
laundry, no dishwashing, no house- 
cleaning, for there wfll be no dust. 
No cooking. A moving picture or a 
talkie in the plane whenever it is 
wanted and costing no more than 
tickets to the average theater would 
cost for two.” 

“Stop! For goodness sake, stop!” 
thundered Percival Provens. “You 
have given us enough new ideas now 
to keep us busy for the next two 
years. The damnable thing is that 
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every one of your ideas is practicable, 
and we would have planned every one 
by ourselves long ago had we a single 
man in our department of invention 
who had imagination instead of tech- 
nical brains. Gentlemen, take your 
notes and prepare a fifty thousand 
word statement of this innovation in 
air living. Draw your plans. Have it 
all ready for me to submit to my 
technical board of control by the end 
of one week. In all the work remem- 
ber that our motto is going to be 
SERVICE FIRST. We want to teU 
the public that we are not selling 
planes or homes, but we are only 
placing them in a position where they 
can be entitled to our service. That is 
the big idea. Mr. Cecil, I know that 
your position is so important that 
you will not consider a (dace under 
me, but—” 

“Let me be honest with you, Mr. 
Provens,” was thestartlingreply. “Up 
to this morning I was a clerk in one 
of the business offices of a chain store 
corporation. I received one hundred 
and twenty-five a month. This morn- 
ing I asked for some time off so I 
could have this interview with you. I 
was at once discharged. So, I am a 
man without a job, and unless I can 
get another, I will be without a place 
to sleep.” 

“What can you do, Mr. Cecil?” 

“Keep books. That is what I do for 
a living, but, for pleasure, I dream. I 
call it inventing, but so far I have 
never patented anything. I just dream 
of all kinds of things that will make it 
easier for man to work and woman 
to do her housekeeping faster, so she 
wfll have more leisure for the finer 
things in life. Perhaps you noticed the 
idea of the paper napkins and dishes 
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sent to the plane with every meal? 
Dinner over, put all the soiled papers 
back in the metal cylinder. You do not 
even have to move the table back. Just 
press a button and it is deflated and 
sinks back into the hole in the floor.” 

*‘I need a man like you in my of- 
fice!” thundered the great man. “Every 
man that is working for me at a big 
salary is a go-getter, a doer, a man of 
action and determination. I need a 
dreamer to complete the combination. 

I will give you a desk right here, in 
my private office. You can select it. 
Your name will be on the desk. You 
can have a flower vase if you wish. A 
private stenographer. All you have to 
do is to sit at that desk as much as 
you want to and dream. Dictate those 
dreams, even though they are night- 
mares to your steno. Get me? Put the 
typed dreams on my desk, and draw 
fifteen thousand a year, and just as 
soon as we make the first homeplane, 
I am going to give it to you with free 
service for the rest of your life. Have 
you anyone in mind for a stenograph- 
er?” 

“Yes, sir. I think that my wife will 
do very nicely.” 

“1 thought so! A dreamer. Gets 
fifteen grand a year and thinks he 
can have his wife go on working. I 
have a woman in the office who is 
fifty years old and cross-eyed, but 
how she can take dictation! Cecil, 
that woman is yours. If you are a 
man, go and tell your wife she is 
fired. Take this five hundred dollar 
bill and treat her to a new suit, fur 
coat, dinner, and tell her you earned 
it by dreaming. And you will come 
back tomorrow? What would we do 
if you forgot what it was ail about?” 

“Oh! I will come back,” and Hen- 



ry Cecil rushed for the door. On the 
way out he met the secretary. One 
man glared, but the other simply 
grinned. Out on the pavement, a man 
was selling rubber dolls. Blow them 
up and their tongues stick out. Half 
a million workers had passed that man 
since eight o’clock. They simply saw 
a man selling rubber dolls. 

Henry Cecil saw more. That was 
because he was a dreamer. 

He rushed to the office where Ar- 
line worked. Stenographers were not 
in the habit of being hugged and 
kissed in front of everybody. Arline 
liked it in a way and then again she 
did not like it. Cecil did not care. 
He had her hat on and before she 
knew what was the matter, they were 
out in the hall, waiting foran elevator. 

“Are you sick, Henry Cecil?” 

“You bet I am; love-sick. I have at 
last commercialized a dream, turned 
a vision into cash. We do not have 
to move till we go into our air home. 
Where do you want to eat and what 
clothes do you wear during the next 
six months? I have a new boss, and 
he wants me to spend five hundred 
on you before the end of the day. 
He says that I can have a stenograph- 
er all of my own. Do you want the 
job?” 

The woman turned and faced her 
husband. The fact that the elevator 
had come and gone made no differ- 
ence to her. 

“Henry Cecil! Are you drunk? What 
is the job? How much do you get a 
year! What did you do?” 

“I am going to draw fifteen thous- 
and a year, and, just as soon as it 
can be arranged, we will have full 
maintenance. All I have to do is to sit 
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at a desk and dream and dictate the 
dreams to a steno.” 

“I will be the steno!” whispered 
Arline. “From what I know of your 
dreams, I would not think of your dic- 
tating them to any other woman, and 
certainly not if you make fifteen thous- 
and. I tell you what we’ll do. Go and 
buy yourself a half dozen neckties.” 

As quietly as possible, the Universal 
Air Corporation bought land in New 
York City. Most of the property was 
covered with old tenement houses and 
some with tin cans and goats. In over 
a dozen places antiquated skyscrapers 
would have to be torn down. Over in 
Long Island, in New Jersey and por- 
tions of Connecticut and along the 
Hudson large sections were purchased. 
Enormous contracts were entered into 
with the Bethlehem Steel Works. New 
airplane manufactories were construct- 
ed. Within a month a hundred million 
was spent. The outlay for the year 
called for ten times that much. 

In the meantime, not a word leaked 
out in regard to the ultimate reason 
for this apparently reckless spending 
of money. The stock in Universal Air 
dropped heavily. It was rumored that 
their finances were in a desperate con- 
dition. After months of low prices it 
began to skyrocket. At last it was 
selling for five hundred a share and 
no offers. Percival Provens and his 
associates had made nearly a billion 
dollars by clever manipulation. 

Meantime, steel towers began to rise 
here and there, in the city and all 
around it. On a city lot a tower, six 
hundred feet high, would be con- 
structed. All the rest of the lot would 
be open to the air and sunlight. A 
thousand q uestions were asked as to the 
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purpose of this new style of building. 
All of the thousand questions were 
unanswered. Out in the country these 
towers stood in rows, in companies, 
almost in regiments, but in every in- 
stance there was a large area of un- 
occupied air. At regular distances on 
the tower peculiar projections ap- 
peared. 

The Universal Air Corporation had 
suspended the selling of planes, pend- 
ing the completion of their new design. 
Other manufacturers of planes went 
wild over the prospect of rushing their 
competitor out of business. The stock 
market see-sawed like a child’s play- 
thing. And then, simultaneously, in 
five hundred newspapers all over the 
nation, appeared a series of full-page 
advertisements. 

“Why pay rent? Do you want 
to live in the air? 

“Are you tired of confinement 
in an apartment? 

’’Then why not buy an air 
home and move whenever you 
please? Let Universal Air Cor- 
poration solve the housing prob- 
lem for you. Live in the air and 
come down whenever you want 
to. Buy a plane and be your 
own landlord. 

“We sell the plane and furnish 
the service. We think that our 
plane homes are wonderful, but 
our motto is going to be: 

SERVICE FIRST 

“Everything you need for your 
comfort and the proper fuiKtion- 
ing of your home will be supplied 
at our SERVICE FILLING STA- 
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TIONS at a low cost on a monthly 
charge account. 

“We are prepared to place one 
million families in air homes in 
the next year. 

WILL YOUR FAMILY 
BE ONE? 

“Sample homes are open to in- 
spection at five hundred of our 
largest cities. Air service stations 
will be built according to the dis- 
tribution of sales. 

“If you have a plane home, 
you can go anywhere and find 
service and security and a home 
at one of our service stations. 

WHY PAY RENT?” 

The advertisement took the nation 
by storm. It was the first intelligent 
effort to solve the housing problem 
of the great cities. During the first 
week of the offering of the sample 
planes to inspection, police protection 
was necessary. The real estate men 
saw the danger. They formed" a pool 
and secretly placed orders for the en- 
tire first year’s production. They could 
buy these mfllion homes, scrap them 
and still be money ahead at the end 
of the year. But Cecil had anticipated 
this and had advised Provens to only 
take orders from bonafide customers 
and write in the article of sale the 
statement that the plane reverted to 
the company if the purchaser failed 
to live in it. 

Foiled in this attempt, the real- 
estate barons went to Congress. The 
competition, they claimed, was unfair. 
Up to that time, no family had been 
able to survive without either owning 



or renting land in some form. The 
wealth of the cities, the prosperity of 
the nation largely depended on taxes 
on land and property. What would be 
the result if the majority of the people 
left the land and went to live in the 
air? Did not the air belong to the 
land below it? They referred to the 
Supreme Court decision of Baron vs. 
Strumples, in which damages had 
been awarded for trespass by a plane 
which flew over a man’s house and 
damaged the roof. 

The air, they claimed, was not free. 
The air belonged to someone, and if 
that was the case, then it was the 
property of the landowners. Competi- 
tion in housing was welcomed, but it 
must be equitable. A bill was intro- 
duced into Congress, making a state 
and national air-tax possible, to be 
paid by the owner of the airplane, not 
to exceed ten percent per annum on 
the cost of the plane. 

By the time this bill was introduced, 
a million planes had been sold and ten 
million orders received. That meant 
eleven million families that were inter- 
ested, at least twenty million voters. 
They simply formed a lobby, financed 
by the air interests. The bill never 
came out of the committee. It died 
there. There was only one thing for 
the property owners in the large cities 
to do, and that was to reduce the 
rentals to a point where they were able 
to compete with the cost of operating 
an air-home. Slowly, this was done, 
but even at the attractive rentals no 
one wanted to live in an apartment 
when he could live in a plane. 

Henry Cecil kept on dreaming. In 
these dreams he followed one course. 
He imagined every possible thing that 
he needed in his air-home to makelife 
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pleasant for himself and his wife, and 
then he dreamed of how these needs 
could be supplied. Thus, he was able 
to make millions of little families con- 
tent and millions of little wives happy. 
For example, he saw the necessity of 
companionship, and thus dreamed of a 
club airship. The air communities had 
air hospitals, with medical service sup- 
plied at cost. Every thousand air-homes 
had the services of two air dental 
clinics. Air kindergartens and schools 
were arranged for as the demand for 
them grew. 

For many generations the American 
citizen had been accustomed to owning 
his own home. When the time came 
that density of population made indi- 
vidual ownership impracticable, the 
automobile furnished gratification for 
the desire to possess property. The 
idea of air-homes combined the old 
and the new longings. The suggestion 
of Universal Air Corporation, that 
everyone could actually own his own 
home and take that home with him 
like the folded tent of the Arab, ca[>- 
tivated the public imagination. In every 
way possible, the Corporation made 
it easy for families to buy, but had it 
been hard, the Common People would 
still have wanted to own their own 
air-homes. 

After the first million had been made 
and sold, several styles were placed on 
the market. There was a variation in 
size, motor power and the quality of 
interior furnishings. 

Two things were alike on all of the 
planehouses, no matter how much 
they cost. There was no place pro- 
vided for servants. Cecil had fought for 
that point. He had argued that the 
primary purpose of the planes was 
to make homekeeping easy for the wife 



whose husband had a moderate in- 
come. The household work was re- 
duced to a minimum. If a wife was so 
rich and so indolent that she did not 
want to do even that little, she and 
her family ought to live in a city 
apartment with servant's quarters. The 
other point of uniformity was the con- 
nection and service tubes. A fifty 
thousand dollar air-home had the 
same connection that a twenty-five 
hundred dollar one had. Each plane 
had meals serviced through the same 
kind of a tube in the same kind of a 
cylinder, even though one meal might 
cost twenty dollars and the other 
twenty-three cents. There was no dif- 
ference in the air service stations, the 
rich and poor had to go together. There 
was a difference in the home stations, 
but this was based on other social 
standings than financial ones. For in- 
stance, there were home stations where 
all the plane owners were college 
graduates. Others were patronized by 
groups of middleaged childless couples, 
while still others were reserved for those 
with young children. But in no case 
was the distinction a monetary one. 

The constant grade slogan ot the 
company was SERVICE FIRST. The 
next advertising motto was SAFETY 
FIRST. It was realized that no one 
wanted to live in the air if he or she 
had to be worried all the time for fear 
of dying on the ground. Consequently, 
every known safety device was used in 
the construction of these air-homes and 
many additional features were invented 
that were absolutely new. The factor 
of safety was stressed. Every family 
received an insurance policy to cover 
any accident received while occupying 
the air-home, either while it was ac- 
tually moving through the air or while 
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it was resting on a service station. 
Accurate statistics were compiled after 
the first year, and it was shown that 
life and limb were safer in the air 
than on the ground. 

So, the American public became 
air-conscious. It became the smart 
thing to live in the air. The men 
boasted of mileage made during their 
off hours and vacations. The women 
talked to each other about the excel- 
lence and cheapness of the meals 
served. The very fact that their homes 
could be easily moved in any direction 
made the air dwellers more glad to re- 
main in one place. They began to 
enjoy the same scenery. They started 
to love the beautiful sunsets. Of their 
own accord, they secured injunctions 
against advertising balloons that 
threatened to disfigure the sky, as 
the old signboards had disfigured the 
public roads five hundred feet below 
them. 

And, finally, the Universal AirCor- 
poration thought, through the dreams 
of Henry Cecil, of the aesthetic side 
of life. He thought of an invention 
whereby the cold type of a printed 
page could be turned into beautiful 
spoken English, and at once to the 
other service was added a circulating 
library. All that an air-home owner 
had to do was to phone to the library 
that he wanted to hear a certain book. 
At once that book was automatically 
run through the audiphone and read 
aloud to him. He could sit on the 
pneumatic porch on a summer’s even- 
ing and look at the sunset gilding the 
coulds and, at the same time, through 
the earphones, hear the latest novel 
or one of the world’s classics. Music 
was supplied the same way. Thus, three 
mottoes were constantly observed: 



Service First, Safety First, and Happi- 
ness First. 

It meant something for a man and 
his wife to move into an air-home. 

During all these months the real 
estate operators in New York and the 
other large cities of the United States 
had not been idle. To have a million 
families leave apartment life was seri- 
ous; to have ten million wanting to 
leave as soon as air-homes could be 
provided for their use was a calamity 
that threatened their very existence. 
It is believed that had there been only 
one antagonist in the field, the Uni- 
versal Air Corporation, in time the 
real estate owners would have won 
the battle by strictly legal means. But 
the airplane manufacturers were 
shrewd enough to look into the future, 
forsee the economic battle and pre- 
pare for it. They had as allies all the 
various syndicates that supplied the 
necessities of mankind. For example, 
one firm had the exclusive right to sell 
hosiery at the service stations. A lady 
wishing to purchase hose, handker- 
chiefs or lingerie could simply order 
an assortment sent directly to her air- 
home, select what she wished, return 
the rest and have the charge placed 
on her monthly bill. The food dealers 
were especially anxious for this busi- 
ness, ahd formed a powerful financial 
help in the approaching struggle. 

Rents were lowered in the apart- 
ment sections of the city. An effort 
was made in some of them to intro- 
duce service that would compete with 
the service of the air-homes. The 
brightest minds of America tried to 
invent methods of living, whereby man- 
kind would be induced to remain in 
houses, on the earth, and pay rent. 
Some measure of success was met 
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with, but more and more it was a 
losing battle, and it was easily seen 
that the only factor keeping the mid- 
dle class on the ground was a lack of 
sufficient air-homes to house them 
in the air. 

Meantime, millions and even bil- 
lions of dollars were not paying a 
fraction of one percent on their in- 
vestment in cement and structural 
steel. Only a small proportion of the 
apartments were vacated, but the low- 
ering of rent necessary to fill them 
had practically taken away all the 
profits of the building. In many cases 
the rental income was hardly enough 
to pay for the taxes and janitor serv- 
ice. Men who owned ten million dol- 
lars worth of property often lacked 
the cash necessary to pay for the 
needed repairs. 

It is no wonder that they became 
desperate. 

The realtors’ association held many 
secret and prolonged meetings. Every 
possible means of effectively coping 
with the situation was proposed, de- 
bated and in many instances tried. 
Nothing happened. At last they be- 
came desperate. Something had to be 
done and done at once. It was felt 
that any step of the future would be 
so serious that the secret of the de- 
tails could not be made public. So a 
committee was appointed with un- 
limited power. They met and decided 
that they wanted to do something, 
but did not want to do it themselves 
or to know how, where, or by whom 
it was done. They had a fund of 
twenty-five million to draw on. They 
decided to employ one man. 

They selected James E. Kidd. 

He was a soldier of fortune. For 
twenty-five years his fighting brains 



had been sold to any nation or group 
of individuals who wanted their fight- 
ing done for them. It did not make 
any difference to him which side he 
was on, what the fighting was about, 
or how many were going to be killed, 
so long as he received his pay regu- 
larly and his bonus at the end of a 
successful war. A dozen nations had 
money offered for him, dead or alive, 
but at the same time each of these 
nations would have gladly had him in 
its employ if, by doing so, it were 
able to deprive its enemies of his 
services. He had been wounded several 
times, once left for dead on the battle- 
field. He had made a dozen fortunes 
and lost twelve of them. 

He had lost everything except his 
honor and his conscience. 

He had been unable to lose these 
because he had never had them. 

It was to this man that the secret 
committee of real estate dealers turned. 
They told him bluntly that they wanted 
something done to make life in the air 
unpopular. They were willing to pay 
the bill, but if he was detected they 
were not willing to assume any of the 
responsibility. 

He was to be a financial hero if he 
was successful, but simply an un- 
known, unauthorized criminal if he 
failed. After telling him what they 
wanted done, they asked him for 
his methods <rf going after the results. 

“I do not think I ought to tell 
you,” he replied. “Anything that I 
am going to do that will produce the 
results you want will hardly meet with 
your approval. If you know in advance 
what my plans are, you will have 
guflty consciences; as it is now, you 
simply have a flattened bank account. 
Fortunately, you are paying me with 
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cash, and not in bills either, as they 
can be so easily marked. Gold is 
the thing. Twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
and even then I have a habit of going 
over them with a reading glass to see 
if they are okay. You just leave me 
alone; and, no matter what news you 
see in the papers, keep quiet.” 

That was the end of the conference. 
For the next week James K. Kidd 
investigated the affairs of the Universal 
Air Corporation. The result of that 
study showed him one thing. Every 
improvement in their business, every 
remarkable innovation, was the result 
of the suggestions of one man, and 
that man was Henry Cecil, confidential 
advisor to the President, Percival Prov- 
ens. This remarkable fact being thor- 
oughly established in the mind of K idd, 
there was just one course of action, 
and that was the removal of the said 
Henry Cecil to a place where he could 
no longer advise. 

That required another week of study. 
He wanted to learn the habits of 
this dreamer, where he worked, where 
he played and where he lived. This 
did not take long. The telephone direc- 
tory gave him the location of Cecil’s 
air home. He found out that all that 
was necessary to visit him at night 
was to ascend the circular escalator, 
step off at level fifty-seven, and go 
into his plane home via the plane 
platform and the door. After that, 
everything would be easy. In fact, 
he would not even have to go through 
the door; a well-directed shot through 
the window would remove the man to 
other spheres of usefulness. 

It was Kidd’s idea, that once Cecil 
was out of the way, the growth of the 
air-home project would slacken, en- 
thusiasm would die out and the people 



would be content to return to the 
earthly apartment houses. He seemed 
to be the only man who could really 
be called an originator of new and 
worth-while ideas. It seemed a shame 
to kill a man just because he was 
clever, but this man had become too 
clever. He was destroying property 
valuations. Kidd felt justified in re- 
moving him. 

After the decision was arrived at, all 
that was necessary was to wait for a 
stormy night. Kidd wanted a period 
of thunder and lightning, an hour .of 
noise and confusion, when everyone 
would be satisfied to stay in his air 
home and be thankful that it wasmade 
of material that was thoroughly insu- 
lated against the electricity of the air. 
He waited patiently for such a night 
and at last it came. He motored to 
the base of the air-service station, paid 
the taxi driver and carefully stepped 
on the ascending escalator. He had 
studied these movable steps and he 
knew that each level was carefully and 
thoroughly marked. At last became to 
level fifty-seven and walked around to 
Side C. It was all as it should be. On 
a small brass plate was the name, 
“HENRY CECIL.” There was an 
open doorway, and between the air- 
home and the doorway a rubber plat- 
form extended, with sides high enough 
to shut off a view of the ground and 
make the passage across perfectly 
safe from any danger. 

Kidd had never been in an air- 
home. A day prior to the conference 
with the real-estate operators he had 
landed from a two-year engagement as 
the general of the army of a small 
South American revolution. But he had 
studied the plans of the air-homes 
and had been careful to perfect him- 
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self in every feature of them. The fact 
that the landing platform was out, 
made everything much easier for him; 
otherwise he would have had to crawl 
out over the service tube— no easy 
task, with the wind howling and the 
rain coming in blinding sheets. 

The landing platform was out. In a 
period of sheer absent-mindedness, Ce- 
cil had forgotten to press the empty- 
ing button when he came into the plan 
that evening. His wife had entertained 
at bridge that afternoon and Cecil, 
always old-fashioned, had phoned her 
that he needed the exercise and would 
walk home. There was no need of her 
planing over for him. 

He had been thinking of many things 
as he ascended the circular escalator 
and almost stepped off at level 57, 
Slide C automatically, as though in 
a dream. Arline, who was expecting 
him had pushed the button and filled 
the dilatable air platform so he could 
walk right into the air-home. He had 
done so, started at once to tell her 
about some of his new plans and for- 
got to press the button which would 
instantly empty the platform of its 
air and allow it to roll into a long 
cylindrical opening on the side of the 
plane. 

They had their supper, and then, 
amid the golden glow of a summer sun- 
set, the clouds had gathered and a 
thunder stomr bore down on them. 
They liked it. It was the work of a 
few minutes to put the paper dishes and 
napery back in the food cylinder 
and sent it down the service tube. A 
button pressed allowed the collapsed 
table to enter the floor. Another but- 
ton pressed brought up a love-seat 
for two, and on that love-seat Henry 
and Arline Cecil watched the storm. 



They were happy. Life had been 
kind to them. Arline was contented, 
because her man was happy and Henry 
was happy because he was filled with 
the satisfaction that comes from the 
knowledge that he had been able to 
make millions of his fellow men happy. 
So, in the darkness, broken only by 
an occasional flash of lightning, they 
sat, contented with life. 

When Kidd arrived on the landing 
platform, it was eleven and the storm 
was more intense than ever. There were 
no lights in the plane, but as he look- 
ed through the window glass he could 
see two heads above the back of the 
love-seat. It was hard totell which was 
the man. He did not want to make 
a mistake and kill the woman. The 
only thing that he could do was to 
wait till one of them left the seat, 
and a flash of lightning told him which 
one that was. He drew his revolver; 
it was a weapon that had never failed 
him. He was not only an expert 
marksman, but he had spent long 
houi^ practicing shooting through 
glass. There was a trick in that; al- 
lowance had to be made for the re- 
fraction of light. 

Once Arline, in a gesture, threw 
one arm above her head. At the 
same time a flash of sheet lightning 
showed the white arm and the dia- 
mond bracelet. That was enough. 
The head on the left was the man’s. 
That was the one to shoot for— the 
next time the lightning gave sufficient 
light. 

But for five minutes it was dark 
and in that five minutes Henry Ce- 
cil and his wife decided to retire for 
the night. Arline was a typical woman. 
She hated the idea of going to bed 
wihtout locking up the house and put- 
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ting the cat out. There was no house 
and no cat, but in the plane home 
there was a landing platform. Night 
after night she asked the same ques- 
tion; 

“Henry have you closed the land- 
ing platform?” , 

This night he had to admit that he 
had not. In the dark, thoroughly fam- 
iliar with every square foot of the ca- 
bin floor and walls, he walked over 
to the control board and pressed the 
button. In a second’s time the air 
was out, and the platform rolled up 
into the plane. 

Arline was nervous and cried, “I 
thought I heard a scream.” 

“Nonsense, my dear,” said her 
dreamer husband, “thatwasjustagust 
of wind against the side of the plane.” 

The next morning Henry Cecil 
awoke earlier than usual. Dressing 
slowly, he finally sat down, put the 
ear-phones on and pressed the button 
for the morning news. The first and 
most startling feature of the audible 
newspaper was the fact that a man had 
been found dead at the base of the 
air-service station, rather well smashed 
up. He had evidently fallen from one 
of the air-homes during the night, but 
so far no one had been able to iden- 
tify him. 

“That is too bad,” said Cecil to 
himself. “And one of our mottoes is 
Safety First. I will have to investi- 
gat it. Such calamities must be pre- 
vented in future.” 

But all the investigation failed to 
reveal just how this man had met 
his death, and, after spending the usual 
time at the Morgue, he was buried 
in a nameless grave in Potter’s Field. 

Meantime Cecil had been dreaming 



some more. The sale of air-homes was 
satisfactory, the investment of the 
various service companies was entirely 
in keeping with the promises made 
when the concessions were granted. 
Everyone owning stock iii Universal 
Air Corporation or its subsidiary com- 
panies was deriving handsome re- 
turns. Practically all of Cecil’s dreams 
had materialized into practical money- 
making devices. But Cecil was not sat- 
isfied, and, after some days of dream- 
ing without dictating, he asked the 
President for some hours of his time. 

“Mr. Provens,” he began, “the 
three mottoes of our concern are ‘Ser- 
vice First, Safety First and Happi- 
ness First.’ The success of the busi- 
ness has depended on our faithful ad- 
herence to these principles. I am 
frankly worried. The Air Corporation 
has risen high, but in doing so it 
has stepped on the toes of competi- 
tors. They are going behind finan- 
cially, losing money. The money peo- 
ple have buildings that cost millions, 
and they are not doing as well as they 
used to. 

“They had had to lower their rent- 
als.” 

The President laughed: 

“But that is what we were after.” 

“I know, but we have been too 
successful. We wanted some people 
to live in the air, but it is ending 
in almost everybody wanting to live 
there. Something has to be done about 
it. Now, my plan is this. Enlarge your 
corporation and make it bigger and 
better. Call it the Universal Housing 
Association. Pool all your interests and 
reissue stock. Offer to buy any New 
York real estate that is offered at a 
fair value and pay for it in stock of 
the new company. All apartment 
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houses that are over ten years old 
tear down and use the land for air- 
service stations. Those that are less 
than ten years of age convert into fac- 
tories and office buildings. I think that 
the business of the nation could be 
done in New York if there were suf- 
ficient office space and homes. As far 
as that is concerned, a man could have 
his office in New York and live in 
an air-home anywhere he wanted to. 
There would be no trouble in renting 
offices, and I think that there would be 
a large demand for factory space if 
we could furnish quarters for the work- 
ers. There might be a number of the 
apartments that could be made into 
combined factories and homes for the 
factory workers and the rent given as 
part of the wages. All this can be 
worked out. It is simply a matter of 
detail. The important thing is that every 
time you give a property owner shares 
of stock, paying six per cent for his 
land and building which has been pay- 
ing nothing, you make a friend and 
a new and active customer for your 
products. We cannot have too many 
friends or too many new occupants of 
air-homes.” 

‘‘Every time you ask for a personal 
interview, Henry Cecil,” exclaimed 
Percival Provens, ‘‘it means the ex- 
penditure of mfliions!” 

‘‘And it means the return of hun- 
dreds of millions in dividends. But I 
am not thinking of this in terms of 



money, sir. I am thinking of it in 
terms of service, SERVICE FIRST, 
to the nation, to the men of the 
city, to the commonwealth. We owe 
them a service that is greater than 
the servicing of their cars and their 
homes. We want to make a service that 
will supply them with happy homes, 
adequate incomes, a comfortable as- 
surance of support in old age. We 
started in to supply service air stations 
for air-homes. Why not go on and 
supply service stationsfor health, pros- 
perity, comfort and happiness?” 

‘‘Is this a dream, Henry Cecil?” 
asked the- President, smiling. He liked 
the man, the dreamer who sat at a 
desk in his private office and dictated 
his dreams to the wife. 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Provens. Call it a dream 
if you like, but go on and make it a 
reality. It will pay in the long run. 
A divided New York can never be a 
great New York. If you are able to 
get together all the housing under 
one company, then the sun will indeed 
shine oo our city, the greatest in the 
world. Will it be all right for me to 
requisition an inflatable kiddycoop 
for my airborne?” 

‘‘Why, bless my soul, yes. But I 
didn’t know you had use for one.” 
‘‘We haven’t at the present time, 
but you know the third motto, 
‘“HAPPINESS FIRST.’” 

The End 
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I leaped forward and grasped his 
hand and bade him a warm fare- 
well. Then, suddenly remembering that 
I might be within his damnable fourth 
dimension limit, I sprang back and 
away from the black stone pedestal. 
The next moment the panel had been 
closed and he had disappeared within 
the machine. Recollecting my former 
experience, I hurried away from the 
machine, but before I had taken ten 
steps, I was swept from my feet by 
the rush of air I had felt before. 
Glancing about as best I might, I 
saw that the machine with Doctor 
Mentiroso had vanished. 

Despite the fact that I was not to 
await his return, I felt compelled 
to remain within the court, and torn 



by a thousand conflicting emotions, 
I maintained my lonely vigil through- 
out the night. Indeed, for weeks I 
visited the place daily, each time hop- 
ing against hope that the strange ma- 
chine would once more gladden my 
eyes as it rested upon its pedestal. 
But Don Fenomeno has not returned. 

But still, though my common sense 
tells me he has gone forever, I cannot 
rid myself of the conviction that some 
day my Peruvian friend will sweep 
down triumphantly from his Journey 
through space. But perhaps, he really 
returned twenty-seven years ago. To 
this day, I do not know whether he 
was serious or merely joking, when he 
spoke of returning in the year 1899 
The End 
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the building behind and above me. somewhere else. Here were peace and 

With my eyes shut,*it did seem down- the war were somewhere else. Here 



wards. I walked for a long time 
before opening them. Then I opened 
them and looked around. 

I was at the end of the avenue of 
poplars. I was surprised. The avenue 
seemed short. Somehow it had become 
shortened; I had not expected to reach 
the end so soon. And where were the 
guards in olive uniform? There were 
none. 

I turned around and looked back. 
The slope extended on backwards 
above me. Indeed I had walked down- 
wards. There were no guards, and the 
fresh, new building was on the hill 
behind me. 

Woleshensky stood on the steps. 

And a new building, modern! 
Vibens’ office was in an old, Victorian 
building. What was there in common 
between Vibens and Woleshensky? 
I drew a deep breath. The comforting 
realization spread gratefully over me 
that I was back in my native dimen- 
sion. The gostak and the war were 



were peace and Woleshensky. 

I hastened to pour out the story 
to him. 

“What does it all mean?” I asked 
when I was through. “Somehow— 
vaguely— it seems that it ought to mean 
something.” 

“Perhaps,” he said in his kind, 
sage way, “we really exist in four 
dimensions. A part of us and our 
world that we cannot see and are 
not conscious of, projects on into 
another dimension; just like the front 
edges of the books in the bookcase, 
turned away from us. You know that 
the section of a conic cut by the 
y plane looks different than the section 
of the same conic by the z plane? 
Perhaps what you saw was our own 
world and our own selves, intersected 
by a different set of coordinates. 
Relativity, as I told you in the 
beginning.” 

The End 
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(Continued from page 79, THE MAN 
ants. Time, however, should raise up a 
man among them, who will have the 
intelligence and the persistence ne- 
cessary to decipher it. I picture him, 
however, as a studious man of reli- 
gion, and therefore uninterested in its 
scientific aspects— and my scientific 
mind yearns to communicate with 
others of its kind— minds that will 
understand. 

To my descendant, I therefore give 
this charge; 

Translate this writing into the lan- 
guages of the leading nations of Earth. 
Then journey hence, to a place where 
you will find a pit three-quarters of a 
mile in width and more than five hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep. It will be 
ringed about by a wall a hundred and 
fifty feet in height. My figures are 
approximate because they are only 
calculations, based on the size and 
speed of the meteoric mass which 
Mars projected to Earth. 

Because it is unique on Earth, 
and exactly resembles the pits on my 
native planet, men of science who are 
interested in Magong will eventually 



FROM THE MOON) 
visit it. When you have found it, 
you will secret yourself in the neigh- 
borhood and observe these men. Each 
time you see a true scientific visitor, 
watch the face of Magong for a sign. 
When a bright light appears, you will 
know that my soul has recognized 
the right person, and signaled you 
from its celestial abode. 

Hand him a translation of this writ- 
ing in his own language, and go about 
your own affairs with my blessing, for it 
is to him and to his kind that I, as 
a scientist, address this message. 

And now, as I bring this my life 
story to a dose, I look back over a 
long, and fairly happy existence spent 
on ^rth, yet each time I view Ma- 
gong, I cannot help thinking of what 
might have been, had it not been 
for that horrible, man-made plague 
called war. Nor can I repress a feeling 
of sadness at sight of my once proud 
world among worlds, now a lowly sat- 
ellite, her war-scarred, lifeless face for- 
ever turned sadly and submissively 
toward her new master. Earth. 

The End 
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sand pieces and sent them hurtling 
soundlessly into the depthsof the Void. 

“I never thought it would take him 
that long to hit that polarized motor,” 
remarked Sidler pessimistically. “He 
must have set off ten million volts 
at least in ray bombardment.” 

The others remained silent, awed by 
the masses of steel with their serrated 
edges gleaming sharply in the sunlight 
that came hurtling past them. The b^y 
of a man, spinning rapidly, shot past. 
Basil wondered fleetingly how many 
hundreds and thousands of years it 
would continue to spin on its long, 
long journey through the Void. Then 
he called the roll. 

All the men answered and drew 
together, seven human motes floating 
in the tremendous infinity of eternal 
space. Only the distant sun, like a yel- 
low arc light millions of miles away, 
and the nearer glowing mass of J upiter 
stood out strongly against the canopy 
and bottomless abyss of everlasting 



stars. Basil pointed at a large glowing 
planet. 

“There is Callisto, one of the great 
moons of Jupiter,” he said in his 
speaking disc. “As I told you when I 
explained this plan, these suits are the 
most modem I’ve ever seen— even to 
propulsion rays. They are almost space 
ships in themselves. Callisto there is 
but a few hundred thousand miles 
away. With the speed these suits ought 
to develop, we can make it and the 
gravity plates will permit us to make 
a landing. I know it is unbelievable 
that men can deliberately leave a ship 
in space, aided and protected merely 
by space suits, and make such a jour- 
ney as this. But, men. I’m telling you 
we can do it! Come on; let’s get go- 
ing!” 

Obediently they clasped hands and 
floated away with gathering speed for 
a happy landing on Jupiter’s fourth 
satellite. 

The End 
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